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PREFACE. 


THE  original  intention  of  the  writer  in  the  preparation 
of  the  notes  forming  the  basis  of  this  work,  was  to 
preserve  a  record  of  such  incidents  as  could  be  briefly 
jotted  down  from  day  to  day,  that  in  after  years  he 
might  have  at  hand  that  which  would  aid  in  refreshing 
his  memory  concerning  a  journey  which  he  foresaw  must 
ever  form  a  memorable  epoch  in  his  life. 

When,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years,  a  release 
from  many  of  the  active  duties  of  a  busy  life  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  revision  of  his  manuscript,  this 
was  attempted  solely  for  its  presentation  in  a  more  suit- 
able shape  to  his  immediate  posterity,  and  with  no  view 
of  publication. 

While  it  may  seem  a  departure  from  the  intention 
here  set  forth,  that  the  work  of  the  printer  should  be 
substituted  for  that  of  the  scribe,  it  can  scarce  be 
regarded  a  wide  one,  when  it  is  known  that  the  circula- 
tion will  still  be  restricted  to  a  small  circle  of  readers 
composed  of  friends  and  acquaintances  who,  upon  per- 
sonal grounds,  might  be  thought  to  take  an  interest  in 
a  perusal  of  the  volume. 

Whilst  adhering  to  the  diary  form  in  which  the  notes 
were  originally  made,  this  has  not  curbed  a  desire  mani- 
fested in  a  number  of  instances,  to  take  the  wings  of  time 
to  fly  to  periods  even  remotely  in  advance;  an  advant- 
age moreover,  only  to  be  enioyed  when  confining  our 
readers  within  the  limits  above  stated,  since  otherwise 
such  a  departure  in  the  view  of  a  more  general  public 
would  have  met  with  severe  criticism,  happily  avoidable 
in   the   house  of  our   friends. 

The  Author. 

The  Willows,  August  22.  1892. 


DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


INTRODUCTION 


MAKING    THE    TAIL-RACE    OF    A    SAWMILL,    AND    WHAT 
CAME    OF    IT, 

IMPORTANT    events    in     liistory    not   infrequently 
spring  from  others,  which,  in  themselves,  are  of 
little  moment. 

When  Captain  John  A.  Sutter,  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  a  wilderness,  and  well  nigh  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  haunts  of  civilization  as  it  was 
possible  to  be,  was  engaged  in  making  a  tail-race 
for  Ms  sawmill  at  Coloma,  in  Alta  California, 
what  imagination  could  have  ventured  the  thought 
that  this,  in  itself  an  insignificant  affair,  was  to 
create  a  commotion  that  would  be  felt  throughout 
the    world. 

The  mill  had  been  erected,  its  great  water-wheel 
was  in  place  and  ready  to  revolve,  but  the  tail- 
race  had  yet  to  be  dug.  This  was  speedily  accom- 
plished l)y  a  large  force  of  Indians  usually  employed 
by  this  enterprising  pioneer  in  such  labors ;  after 
which  the  foi'ce  of  a  mountain  stream  was  turned 
into  the  newly  made  ditch.  But  something  was  not 
right,  and  the  water  had  to  be  withdrawn  ;  and  thus 
it    happened    that     the    head    workman,    James    W. 
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Marshall,  was  enabled  to  discover  some  sparkling 
flakes  of  gold,  which  the  current  of  water  had 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  excavation.  This  oc- 
curred on  the  24th  day  of  January,  1848 ;  and  it 
was  this  discovery  that  occasioned  the  upheaval 
above  referred  to. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  did  not  occa- 
sion much  of  a  stir  in  the  United  States  generally 
until  late  in  the  summer,  or  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
mentioned.  It  'was  about  this  time  that  it  became  an 
event  in  which  ''our  boys"  at  their  evening  sessions, 
in  the  back  room  of  Jim  Jones'  drug  store,  became 
greatly  exercised.  In  passing,  I  may  say  that 
the  site  of  this  pharmacy  was  that  which  had  been 
the  S.  E.  bastion  of  Fort  Fayette,  a  structure  of 
which  the  older  families  of  Pittsburgh  have  some 
knowledge,  and  concerning  it,  as  a  link  in  the  olden 
time  chain,  feel  an  interest ;  while,  to  come  down 
a  century  later,  on  the  same  spot  there  now  stands 
a  business  house,  with  which  the  writer  has  con- 
nection, viz.,  on  the  corner  of  Penn  avenue  and 
Ninth  street.  There  it  was  that  the  adventures  here 
recorded  had  a  beginning. 

Day  by  day  information  accumulated,  confirming 
more  and  more  the  marvelous  accounts  of  fortunes 
being  made  in  a  day,  by  those  who  happened  to  be 
earliest  on  the  ground  ;  and  thus  was  it  that  the  geld 
fever  became  contagious,  and  one  after  another  of 
our  number  became  infected  by  it.  With  this  brief 
introduction,  I  proceed  at  once  with  the  narrative. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OUR    PARTY PREPARING    FOR    THE    JOURNEY. 

N'  EVER  having  been  far  from  home,  the  thought 
of  an  adventure  of  such  magnitude  as  now 
seemed  to  loom  up  before  me,  possessed  my  mind 
more  forcibly  than  any  expectation  of  getting  rich 
at  gold  digging.  I  had  never  looked  out  upon  the 
Atlantic,  and  was  confronted  with  the  possibility  of 
seeing  both  it  and  the  mightier  Pacific,  and  of  set- 
ting foot  on  that  far  off  Western  coast,  having  as 
an  appendage  that  long,  narrow  peninsula,  only 
sufficiently  wide  to  afford  room  on  ordinary  maps 
for  the  name  "  California : "  a  country  which,  for 
some  unexplainable  reason,  had  been  in  my  mind 
always  invested  with  some  peculiar,  inexpressible 
attractions. 

It  soon  became  a  settled  fact  that  a  number  of 
my  associates  would,  at  an  early  day,  set  out  for 
this  wonderful  El  Dorado,  and  I  resolved  to  accom- 
pany them.  These  were  :  Messrs.  George  R.  Barclay, 
Wm.  O'H.  Scully,  Wm.  B.  McBride,  Charles  D. 
Kincaid  and  Joseph  L.  Moody.  In  a  brief  time 
arrangements  were  so  far  perfected,  that  we  tele- 
graphed to  New  York  for  passage  on  a  line  of 
steamers  running  to  Chagres,  and  having  connection 
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with  another,  affording  transportation  from  Panama 
to  San  Francisco.  Tlie  answer  received  was  as 
follows  : 

New  York,  December  19,  1848. 
Wm.  G.  Johnston:     Passages  for  15th  February  boat  all  taken. 

Pacific  Co. 

Telegraphing  once  again  for  rates,  and  as  to  the 
time  when  the  next  steamer  would  sail,  the  follow- 
ing answer  came  : 

New  York,  December  20,  i84'8. 

Wm.  G.  Johnston:  At  this  office,  rates  $250,  $200,  $100.  Ad- 
vertised in  New  Orleans  papers.  Books  for  March  steamer  not 
opened  until  December  26. 

I1.55.  Pacific  Mail  S.  B.  Co. 

These  telegrams  are  yet  jDreserved  in  my  store- 
house of  relics,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  the  cost, 
marked  as  above,  in  contrast  with  the  present  low 
rates  of  wiring  messages ;  and  to  further  observe, 
that  this  was  before  the  era  of  using  printed  blanks, 
and  that  the  envelopes,  also  in  excellent  state  of 
preservation,  were  sealed  with  red  wafers. 

Mr.  Barclay  determined  not  to  be  baffled  by  these 
replies,  and  finding  a  genial  companion  in  our  mutual 
friend  Mr.  James  R.  Murphy,  who  was  willing  to 
undertake  a  voyage  in  a  sailing  vessel  around  Cape 
Horn,  the  two  made  preparations  accordingly,  and 
were  joined  at  Baltimore,  from  whence  they  sailed, 
by  Mr.  George  Reppert,  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Barclay, 
and    also   by  a    number    of    other    gentlemen    from 
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Pittsburgh  ;  among  them  J.  Heron  Foster,  founder 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  and  a  jolly  brush  maker, 
one  Robert  Thompson. 

Mr.  Barclay  had  an  uncle,  a  Pittsburgh  banker, 
who  furnished  him  with  an  outfit,  and  funds  to 
make  the  voyage ;  and  further  made  provision  for 
being  reimbursed,  by  adding  to  the  outfit  a  number 
of  neatly  painted  kegs,  bound  with  stout  iron  hoops, 
which  Avere  to  be  returned  by  the  nephew  on  his 
arrival  in  California,  filled  with  gold  dust! 

This  party  sailed  early  in  February,  1849,  and  as 
will  be  seen  later  on,  arrived  in    San    Francisco  to- 
wards the    end   of   August.      For    the   remainder    of 
our  party,  the  long  voyage  thus  undertaken   had  no 
fascination,  but  all  were  as  intent  as  ever  on  reach- 
ing   California.      There    yet    remained    the  overland 
route  from  Missouri  and  other  Western  States,  wdth 
wagons    hauled    by     mules    or    oxen;    and    learning 
that  parties  were  forming   in   many  places   for   emi- 
grating in  this  manner,  we  at  length  determined  to 
undertake  the  journey.     Some  knowledge  of  what  was 
in  store  for  us  was  ol)tained  from  the  recent    report 
of   Col.    Fremont,    and    a    work    just    published     by 
Edwin   Bryant,  l)ut    it  was   by  our    after  experience 
we  were  to  learn  more  than  could  ever  be  found  in 
books.* 


:'N0TE  -The  vast  territory  lying  west  of  the  line  of  the  Missouri  frontier 
in  the  year  1849,  was  well  nigh  a  Urra  incognita.  Ever  since  the  renowned 
expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  at  the  beginning  of  the  centnry.  scarce  any- 
thing had  been  done  to  open  it  up  for  emigration,  .\stor  had  made  an 
ineffectual  effort  to  establish  a  colony  at   the   mouth  of  the  Columbia  River; 
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A  valuable  accession  to  our  number  was  made 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Crawford  Washington,  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  early  learned  to  esteem,  and  account 
worthy  the  name  he  bore ;  connected  in  fact  with 
the  family  of  the  one  who  had  rendered  it  so  illus- 
trious.    A  younger   brother,  Bushrod,  had   for    some 


and  only  within  verj'  recent  years  some  daring  adventurers  had  wended  their 
way  to  Oregon,  amid  great  hardships  and  perils,  and  made  feeble  beginnings 
in  setting  up  the  star  of  empire. 

Fremont  only  within  the  past  seven  years  had  marked  out  the  paths  over 
plains,  mountains  and  deserts,  over  which  the  future  tide  of  emigration 
should  travel,  and  had  with  his  pen  unfolded  to  the  world  his  discoveries  in 
the  unknown  land,  while  at  the  same  time,  with  his  sword,  he  added  the 
land  of  gold  to  our  possessions.  And  it  was  only  within  two  years  that 
the  Mormons  had  begun  their  settlement  at  Salt  Lake.  With  these  excep- 
tions, confined  as  is  seen  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  Pacific  coast,  and  a 
single  point  midway  between  the  States  and  that  far  off  ocean,  there  were 
not  in  all  this  vast  region  to  be  found  any  whites,  if  we  except  a  very 
few  missionaries  among  the  Indians  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Kansas ;  some  roving  bands  of  trappers  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  a  small  number  of  traders  and  voyageurs,  at  such  posts  as  Fort 
Bridger  and  Bent's  Fort,  those  of  the  American  Fur  Company,— Forts 
Laramie  and  Hall ;  and  the  military  posts  recently  established  on  the  Platte 
and  Arkansas  Rivers. 

Reader,  in  this  year  of  grace,  1S92,  take  up  the  map  of  your  country 
and  glance  at  the  cordon  of  populous  States  which  within  less  than  two 
score  of  years  have  been  car\-ed  out  of  this  domain — Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nevada  and  California !  And  these  containing  a  combined  population  only 
a  trifle  short  of  seven  millions !  Then  consider  the  cities,  which  as  if  by 
magic,  have  sprung  into  existence — abounding  in  enterprise,  wealth  and 
magnificence— San  Francisco,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Denver 
and  Portland !  Observe  too,  those  vast  Continental  railways,  with  their  in- 
numerable lateral  branches ;  think  of  the  network  of  electric  and  cable 
railways  everywhere  found  in  these  go-ahead  cities, — where  also  night  is 
turned  into  day,  by  touching  a  button  or  turning  a  switch.  And  then 
after  this  hasty  glance,  I  would  have  you  contrast  these  things  with  the 
picture  embraced  within  the  first  few  lines  with  which  this  note  begins. 
The  place  which  once  knew  only  the  red  man,  knows  him  no  more  for- 
ever. The  white  man  has  well  nigh  wiped  him  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
He  has  built  his  palaces  where  once  stood  the  lodge  and  the  wigwam. 
He  has  reared  cities  and  towns  upon  lands  which,  through  untold  ages, 
the  Indian  has  been  accustomed  to  consider  his  undisputed  hunting 
grounds,  the  home  alike  of  himself  and  the  deer  and  buffalo,  upon  which  he 
subsisted.  And  these  animals  too,  countless  when  I  first  beheld  theui,  as 
the  stars  of  heaven  or  the  sands  on  the  seashore,  for  multitude — how  have 
they  melted  away  !  Fleeing  as  it  were  in  dread  terror  at  the  approach  of 
the  fast  flying,  screeching,  smoking,  flaming  locomotive  !  In  a  word,  civil- 
ization has  succeeded  barbarism. 
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years  prior  to  this  l)eeii  nunil^ered  among  our 
intimate  associates,  and  it  was  thus  we  were  brought 
togetlier.  Being  some  years  our  senior,  and  married, 
while  we  were  all  single,  we  naturally  viewed  Mr. 
Washington  as  a  sort  of  ballast  to  keep  the  other 
members  of  the  party  steady.  Possessed  of  a  fine 
education,  pleasing  in  manners,  handsome  in  form 
and  features,  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  compan- 
ionable, as  I  afterwards  realized  wdien  on  the  plains 
we  so  often  jogged  along  side  by  side. 

Among  other  preparations,  we  contracted  for  two 
wagons  ;  one  modeled  after  those  used  by  our  gov- 
ernment on  the  plains  during  the  recent  war  with 
Mexico.  It  was  light,  yet  strong ;  built  of  thor- 
oughly seasoned  wood,  and  in  all  details  was  well 
adapted  for  a  journey  such  as  was  contemplated. 
It  was  fortunate  that  in  this  we  exercised  much 
care,  as  was  realized  in  our  after  experience.  The 
other  wagon  was  smaller,  and  being  intended  for 
lighter    use,  we  were   less  particular  in   regard  to  it. 

Through  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
'49,  we  busied  ourselves  in  getting  in  readiness 
for  as  early  a  start  as  possible  ;  laying  in  a  stock 
of  provisions  —  pilot-bread,  oatmeal,  bacon-sides, 
coffee,  sugar,  salt,  clothing,  Ijlankets,  fire-arms,  etc. 
Additions  to  this  outfit  were  to  be  procured  on 
reaching  the  frontier,  where  we  could  ascertain, 
from  those  familiar  with  the  necessities  for  travel- 
ing on  the  plains,  what  further  would  be  needed 
for   the   journey. 
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Toward  the  end  of  February  we  secured  passage 
as  far  as  St.  Louis  on  the  steamboat  Shenandoah, 
Captain  Bowman ;  the  time  fixed  for  our  depart- 
ure being  Thursday,  March  1st.  On  the  evening 
of  the  appointed  day  we  went  aboard  the  steamer, 
where  all  w^as  bustle,  as  though  momentarily  about 
to  start.  Relatives  and  friends,  forming  a  nu- 
merous company,  came  to  the  boat  to  see  us 
start,  and  to  say  "good-bye."  By  ten  o'clock  we 
were  left  to  ourselves,  and  soon  after  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  it  would  yet  be  several  hours  before 
the  boat  would  start,  as  much  freight  had  to  be 
taken  aboard.  Reminded  of  a  social  gathering  up 
town,  where  we  might  expect  to  meet  many 
acquaintances,  we  repaired  thither,  and,  as  antici- 
pated,  spent   an   enjoyable   evening. 

As  midnight  approached,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  return  to  the  boat,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
some  tender  words  of  farewell  w^ere  spoken ;  but 
we  must  draw  the  curtain  here,  for  when  lovers 
part  it  is  not  meet  that  the  cold  gaze  of  the 
world  should  be  upon  them. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

JOURNEY    TO    THE    FRONTIER. 

T  an   early   hour   of    the    morning    of    Friday, 
March  2cl,  the  Shenandoah    parted    from    her 
moorings,    and   we   were   soon   after  steaming   down 
tlie    beautiful  Ohio.     But   little    worthy  of  note  hap- 
pened   on    this    part   of  the   journey.     One    day  was 
spent   in    Cincinnati,    and    a   morning  in   Louisville, 
at    both    of    which     cities     we     diligently     employed 
ourselves     in     sight-seeing.      At     the     Gait     House 
(Louisville)    I    met    *Mr.    Randolph   Benton,   son    of 
the     Missouri     senator,     and     Mr.     Edwin     Bryant, 
author    of  the    then    popular   work,    "What     I    Saw 
In    California,"  and   late  Alcalde   of    San  Francisco. 
Mr.   Bryant   was  about  to  form  a  company  to  make 
another  journey   across  the  plains,  and   Mr.  Benton 
informed   me   that   he   had    some    thought   of    join- 
ing   his    party. 

When  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  an  hour 
or  so  after  dark,  our  boat  took  fire  from  a  chim- 
ney stack  becoming  overheated.  The  pilot  at 
once  steered  for  the  shore,  but  with  a  few  buckets 
of   water   the    flames  were  quickly   extinguished.     It 

■•In  1842  when  but  twelve  years  old,  young  Benton  accompanied  his 
brother-in-law,  Lieutenant  John  C.  Fremont,  in  his  first  expedition  to  the 
Rockv   Mountains. 
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was  fortunate  that  this  fire  occurred  while  the 
passengers  were  all  astir ;  had  it  been  in  the 
night,  after  they  had  retired,  the  result  might 
have   been   different. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  boat 
pulled  up  at  the  St.  Louis  wharf.  After  breakfast 
we  engaged  passage  on  the  steamer  Sacramento, 
Captain  Atkinson,  and  had  our  wagons  and  other 
freight  transferred  to  that  boat,  on  which  we 
were  to  continue  the  journey  up  the  Missouri  River. 
This  was  a  new  steamer  making  its  first  trip ;  her 
name  v/as  in  compliment  to  the  then  much  talked- 
of  river  of  the  country  whither  so  many  emigrants 
were  bound,  a  goodly  share  of  whom  the  owners 
of  the  craft  expected  to  help  onward  in  their 
journey.  Much  of  the  day  was  spent  in  going 
through  the  busy  streets  of  the  city,  satisfying 
curiosity  in  sight-seeing.  The  one  building  of  promi- 
nence was  the  court  house,  through  which  we 
took  a  run.  On  one  of  its  walls  was  a  full  length 
portrait  of  Clarke,  the  pioneer,  who,  in  the 
days  of  President  Jefi'erson,  in  company  with  Lewis, 
made  the  renowned  overland  journey  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River.  While  in  one  of  the  court 
rooms,  we  chanced  to  hear  the  eminent  lawyer, 
*Edward    Bates,   addressing  a  jury. 

At  the  time  of  this  visit,  St.  Louis  had  a  popu- 
lation of  70,000,  and  Cincinnati  100,000.  These 
figures    have    swollen    many    times   since    then,    and 

■■"Afterwards  Attorney  Genera!  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
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both  places  have  become  great  cities,  full  of  life 
and  energy,  but  proportionately  not  more  so  than 
when  we  then  saw  them.  St.  Louis,  however,  has 
left  Cincinnati  far  in  the  rear;  while  Chicago, 
which  had  then  scarce  more  than  a  beginning,  has 
now  out-distanced  St.  Louis,  and  bids  fair  in  a 
decade  to  outnumber  even  New  York.  Then  the 
great  West  depended  solely  upon  river  transpor- 
tation, while  to-day,  railroads  cob-webbing  almost 
the  entire  country,  have  well  nigh  made  the  river 
business   obsolete. 

On    Sunday   morning,    March    11th,  destined    for 
the   little   frontier   town    of    Independence,   we    left 
St.  Louis,  and   were    soon     after    steaming    up    the 
great,   wide    Missouri.     We    had    on  board    a    large 
crowd   of    passengers;    every   state   room   was   occu- 
pied,   and   many   were    compelled    to    sleep    on   the 
cabin   floor.     Quite   a   number,   we   discovered,  were 
bound    for    California;    among   these,   two    pleasant 
gentlemen   whose    acquaintance   we    made.    Captains 
Maury    and    Stewart,    both    of    whom,  in    the    recent 
Mexican     war,     had     commanded    companies     in     a 
Kentucky   regiment.     At   Jefferson    City,  the  capital 
of  Missouri,    Governor   King   and  about  forty  mem- 
bers of   the   legislature,  bound    for    their    respective 
homes,  came  aboard— tliat  august  body  having  just 
adjourned.      Of  many   of    these    lawmakers   we   did 
not   form    favorable   impressions,    as   they   spent  the 
hours    of    both    day  and    night   in  gambling,  and  in 
drinking    to    excess. 
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Thursday,  about  midnight  (March  15th),  we 
reached  a  diminutive  village  glorjang  in  the  name 
of  Wayne  City,  the  landing  place  for  the  town 
of  Independence,  which  la}''  four  miles  inland.  Two 
hours  later,  having  deposited  us  with  our  goods 
on  shore,  the  Sacramento  proceeded  on  its  course 
up  the  river.  Forthwith  we  busied  ourselves  in  put- 
ting the  wagons  together,  as  for  the  convenience 
of  transportation  they  had  been  taken  apart  when 
shipped  at  Pittsburgh.  We  were  thus  busily  occu- 
pied until  daylight,  when  we  proceeded  to  a  log 
house  near  to  the  river,  and  awaking  its  inmates, 
engaged  them  to  prepare  us  a  breakfast.  Scarcely 
had  we  seated  ourselves  around  a  blazing  log  fire, 
quite  grateful  to  our  feelings  after  the  long  ex- 
posure in  the  chill  air  of  the  morning,  when  we 
observed  the  Sacramento  returning  and  heading 
towards  the  landing,  but  tying  up  at  a  point 
nearly  a  mile  further  up.  Soon  after,  two  men  landed 
from  the  boat  and  walking  briskly  to  where  we 
were,  demanded  of  us  their  wagon  cover,  which, 
they  claimed,  had  been  put  ashore  with  our  goods. 
It  was  soon  evident  to  us  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made,  and  it  was  equally  plain  that  the  cover  they 
sought,  and  found  in  our  possession,  was  greatly 
inferior  to  our  own,  which  only  then  we  discov- 
ered was  missing.  This  not  being  ours,  we  were 
glad  to  restore  it  to  the  claimants,  who  doubtless 
were  the  proper  owners ;  and  thereupon  we  set 
out   for   the   boat   to   make    search    for   our   missing 
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property,  and  were  speedily  rewarded  for  our  lal)or 
in  finding  it  carefully  stowed  away  in  the  wagon 
bed  of  the  very  men  who  had  compelled  the 
boat    to    return    for    their    cover ! 

After  this  morning  exercise  and  encounter  with 
the  sharp  March  air,  our  appetites  were  well 
whetted  and  we  did  ample  justice  to  the  plentifully 
supplied  table  spread  before  us.  That  appetizing 
meal  is  even  yet  remembered,  and  I  recall  how 
the  ham  and  eggs,  hot  biscuit,  corn  bread  and 
coffee  vanished  from  sight.  After  this  repast  we 
proceeded  on  foot  to  Independence  and  put  up 
at   a    tavern   which  bore   the    name   of  the  town. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  it  would  be  several 
weeks  before  we  could  proceed  on  our  journey 
westward.  We  had  yet  to  j)urcliase  mules  and 
numerous  things  needed  on  the  plains,  and  time 
would  be  required  for  the  grass  to  grow  upon 
which  the  animals  must  subsist.  Accordingly,  it 
was  determined  to  select  a  suitable  place  for 
camping,  as  that  mode  of  life  would  better  suit 
our  limited  purses,  and  by  it  also,  it  was  thought, 
we  would  become  more  readily  inured  to  hardships 
such  as  we  might  expect  to  encounter  on  the 
plains.  With  this  end  in  view,  after  dining,  four 
of  our  party  rode  to  the  country  west  of  Inde- 
pendence, eight  miles  distant  therefrom,  where,  at 
the  edge  of  a  scrub  oak  forest,  belonging  to  the 
plantation  of  a  Mr.  Rice,  they  selected  a  site  for 
our   new   mode    of    life.     Mr.    McBride    and    mv?elf 
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remaining  in  town,  occupied  the  afternoon  in 
visiting  the  stores  and  a  daguerreotype  gallery, 
with  its  frightful  array  of  portraits.  The  streets, 
as  yet,  were  quiet,  showing  no  signs  of  the  great 
bustle  so  noticeable  a  month  later  when  the  town 
was  overflowing  with  intending  emigrants.  AVhen 
night  came  our  ]3arty  were  the  occupants  of  three 
beds  in  a  large  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
inn.  When  about  to  retire  our  pistols  were  placed 
on  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  to  have 
them  handy  in  case  of  a  night  attack,  as  was 
humorously  suggested ;  but  by  some  careless  hand- 
ling of  mine  the  hammer  fell  on  the  cap,  instantly 
discharging  the  contents  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street.  Our  candle  was  hastily  blown  out  and 
in  a  twinkle  all  were  abed,  ready  to  be  soundly 
asleep  should  any  approach  to  our  room  be  made. 
No  harm,  however,  was  done ;  none,  at  least,  that 
we  heard  of,  though  all  were  badly  scared.  In 
the  morning  a  clean-cut  hole  in  the  window  pane 
of  the  room  showed  where  the  bullet  had  passed 
in    its  flight. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FORTY-ONE    DAYS    OF    FRONTIER    CAMP    LIFE. 

SATURDAY,  March  17th. — Engaging  two  ox  teams 
this  morning,  we  returned  to  the  river  landing 
and  brought  from  thence  our  wagons  and  their 
contents.  After  dining  at  tlie  Independence  House, 
we  proceeded  to  the  place  chosen  for  a  per- 
manent camp,  reaching  it  about  five  o'clock.  Our 
route,  after  passing  through  some  beautiful  wood- 
lands immediately  west  of  the  town,  lay  over  an 
undulating    plain    called   the    "  Blue    Prairie." 

Grass  was  just  beginning  to  show  itself  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  for  a  winter  of 
unusual  severity  was  being  followed  by  a  back- 
ward spring.  We  were  joined  by  three  of  our 
recent  fellow  travelers  on  the  steamer  Sacramento, 
who  intend  camping  near  us.  We  pitched  our 
tent  in  a  small  clearing,  surrounded  by  hickory 
saplings,  behind  which  was  a  dense  thicket  of  scrub 
oaks.  Convenient  to  the  camp  was  a  spring  of 
excellent  water.  Building  a  fire,  we  prepared  sup- 
per, which  consisted  of  a  prairie  chicken  (shot  by 
Washington  in  the  afternoon) ,  fried  bacon  and 
coffee.  Gathered  around  our  camp  chest  for  the 
first  time,  and  it  covered  with  a  dazzling  cirray 
of  new   tin   plates   and  cups,   we    fared  sumptuously. 
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Supper  over  and  dark  coming  down,  we  piled 
high  the  logs  on  the  fire,  and,  seated  around  it 
witli  well  filled  tobacco  pipes,  recounted  adventures 
of  the  past,  and  conjured  up  visions  of  the  fu- 
ture until  bed  time.  Spreading  rubber  blankets  on 
the  ground  within  the  tent,  ~  and  upon  these  a 
couple  of  l)uffalo  robes,  and  wrapping  about  us 
heavy  woolen  blankets,  notwithstanding  the  night 
was  wintry  cold  we  slept  soundly  and  comfortably 
until  the  morning  light  stole  in  at  the  tent  door. 
Thus  passed  the  first  day  and  night  of  our 
new    Bohemian   life. 

Sunday,  March  18th.  —  We  spent  the  day  in 
reading  and  in  taking  short  walks  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  performing  no  labors  except  such  as 
necessity  imposed.  A  mule  dealer  called  upon  us, 
wishing  to  sell  us  some  stock,  and  promised  to 
return    again   shortly. 

Monday,  March  19th.  —  Arranging  matters  to 
make  the  camp  in  all  its  appointments  as  con- 
venient as  possible  occupied  the  day.  Appearances 
of  an  approaching  storm  in  the  afternoon  led  us 
to  dig  a  deep  trench  around  our  tent,  and  to 
place  our  goods  under  secure  cover.  But  the 
clouds  passed  harmlessly  by.  AVashington  and 
Kincaid  went  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing  mules. 

Tuesday,  March  20th. — A  day's  fishing  with  Mr. 
McBride  on  the  Big  Blue  River,  said  to  be  a  ;iiile 
or    two    distant,    consisted    of    getting    lost    in    the 
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woods,  and  wandering  about  promiscuously — of  ina- 
bility to  find  bait  on  reaching  the  stream  ;  of  being 
forced  to  return ;  and  once  more  in  renewing  the 
experience  of  wandering  about.  A  log  cabin  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest  brought  hope,  while  a  couple  of 
dogs  sunning  themselves  on  the  porch,  growled  us 
a  welcome  ;  this  too,  seconded  by  the  hostess,  who 
bade  us  await  the  return  of  her  husband,  who  com- 
ing shortly,  asked  us  to  join  them  at  their  noonday 
meal.  We  needed  no  urging  to  accept  the  invitation 
to  partake  of  the  usual  fare  of  frontier  people : 
ham  and  eggs,  corn  bread,  onions  and  coffee.  Our 
good  host,  named  Irvin,  formerly  resided  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  on  learning  that  we  also  hailed  from 
that  State,  this  gave  assurance  of  an  additional 
welcome.  Dinner  over,  Mr.  Irvin  escorted  us  a 
short  distance  on  our  way,  and  pointed  out  the  di- 
rection of  our  camp,  which  we  soon  reached.  In 
the  evening  our  committee  on  locomotives  returned 
from  Independence,  reporting  the  purchase  of  eight 
Spanish  mules,  from  a  dealer  named  Irwin,  who 
agreed  to  liave  them  in  charge  until  the  middle 
of  the  coming  month,  unless  needed  sooner.  They 
paid  at  the  i-ate  of  seventy-two  and  a  half  dollars 
for  each  mule. 

Wednesday,  March  21st.  —  To-day  the  mule  com- 
mittee again  returned  to  Mr.  Irwin's  farm,  to  brand 
the  animals  purchased  yesterday.  The  instrument 
commonly  used  for  this  purpose  is  an  iron  plate, 
with    a    letter    or    other    device    cut    on    it,   and    is 
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attached  to  a  handle  about  three  feet  long.  Ours 
is  a  diamond  K,  thus  -^^^ ;  this  having  been  the 
mark  used  in  shipping  our  goods  at  Pittsburgh. 
The  mode  of  branding  mules  is  this  :  by  means  of 
a  rope  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  a  number  of 
times,  the  animal  to  be  branded  is  fastened  securely 
to  the  side  of  a  wagon  ;  and  the  brand  being  heated 
in  a  fire  close  by,  is  applied  usually  about  the  hips 
of  the  beast ;  burning  off  the  hair,  and  making  a 
mark  which  is  indelible.  The  unwritten  law  of  the 
plains  determines  the  ownership  of  strayed  or  stolen 
animals  by  these  brands. 

Washington  and  Kincaid  got  back  to  camp  in 
the  evening,  bringing  with  them  samples  of  the 
mules  bought ;  also,  a  web  of  muslin  to  make  sacks 
in  which  to  put  our  provisions,  in  place  of  the. 
boxes  and  barrels  in  which  they  are  now  packed. 
We  employed  ourselves  in  making  these  sacks,  until 
dark. 

Friday,  March  23d.  —  With  the  intent  of  visiting 
the  postoffice  to  get  letters,  two  of  our  party  went 
to  town,  while  Mr.  Washington,  with  a  shot  gun 
over  his  broad  shoulders,  started  for  the  corn  fields 
to  hunt  prairie  chickens.  Night  brought  the  strag- 
glers home,  without  letters  and  without  game. 

Saturday,  March  24th.  —  This  morning  was  spent 
in  packing  groceries  and  other  provisions  in  the  sacks 
recently  made.  By  this  use  of  sacks,  we  dispense  with 
heavy  boxes  and  greatly  reduce  our  load ;  and  it  is 
tliought    also    they    will    prove    serviceable    in    the 
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frequent  packing  and  unpacking  of  our  wagon  to 
which  we  will  be  subjected  in  the  course  of  our  travels, 
being  light  and  easily  handled. 

Since  beginning  camp  life,  three  gentlemen  who 
camped  near  us,  and  another  who  subsequently  joined 
them,  have  messed  with  us,  but  their  party  having 
still  further  increased,  they  to-day  set  up  dining 
quarters  for  themselves. 

Sunday,  March  25th.  —  A  thick  coating  of  ice  was 
found  this  morning  on  the  water  bucket  beside  our 
tent  door.  We  visited  some  new  neighbors  to-day, 
encamped  a  short  distance  off.  Some  of  them  have 
had  much  experience  with  life  on  the  plains,  and 
withal  are  very  agreeable  fellows.  They  cordially 
invited  us  to  become  their  companions  on  the  intended 
march,  and  we  concluded  that  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  unite  with  them.     Another  cold  night. 

Monday,  March  26th.  —  Our  coffee  pot  accidentally 
upset,  just  as  we  sat  down  for  our  morning  meal,  and 
it  was  only  natural  that  there  should  be  some  growling 
on  account  of  the  delay  occasioned.  A  letter  from 
home  contained  quite  a  budget  of  news,  and  being  the 
first  received  since  leaving,  was  listened  to  attentively, 
when  at  night  it  was  read  by  the  light  of  the  camp 
fire.  It  was  wonderful  how  absorbing  the  interest 
manifested  respecting  even  the  most  trivial  matters 
happening  in  our  absence. 

Tuesday,  March  27th.  —  To-day  we  erected  a  wooden 
horse  and  vise,  such  as  coopers  use,  and  with  this  and 
a  draw-knife  manufactured  a  large  supply  of  tent  and 
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picket  pins  for  future  use.  Thus  far  we  have  been 
favored  with  dry  weather,  but  this  evening  there  was 
rain,  and  going  early  to  bed,  we  fell  asleep  to  the 
music  of  rain  drops  pattering  on  our  muslin  roof. 

Wednesday,  March  28th.  —  Rain  was  still  descend- 
ing when  we  awoke,  and  we  cooked  and  ate  as  it  fell 
upon  us.  In  a  few  hours  it  ceased,  but  the  air  was 
chilly,  and  mud  abounded  in  an  unpleasant  degree. 
By  noon  the  sun  came  out,  after  which  it  became 
pleasant.  Letter-writing  and  camp  duties  employed 
us  through  the  day.  McBride  surprised  us  at  supper 
with  an  excellent  cake  of  his  baking,  the  first  warm 
bread  we  have  had.  It  was  made  of  cornmeal,  and 
being  baked  in  a  skillet  covered  with  wood  ashes,  was 
greatly  relished.  Our  meals  usually  consist  of  fried 
bacon  (ham  and  sides  by  turn),  pilot-bread  soaked  in 
water  and  fried  in  bacon  fat,  and  coffee  ;  eggs  we  have 
frequently,  either  boiled  or  fried ;  often  a  pot  of  oat- 
meal mush  ;  and  occasionally  a  stew  of  dried  apj)les. 
For  dinner,  now  and  again  we  have  bean  soup,  with- 
out other  accompaniment,  and  this  is  always  a 
favorite  dish.  We  might  have  prairie  chickens  fre- 
c^uently,  but  for  the  labor  of  tramping  after  them 
through  muddy^fields,  and  spending  much  time  with- 
out sufficient  compensation. 

Rain  again  fell  heavily  through  the  night,  ceasing 
about  daybreak. 

Thursday,  March  29th.  —  Two  more  mules  were 
added  to  our  stock  to-day,  bought  for  sixty  dollars 
each.  Letters  for  different  members  of  the  mess  were 
received.     Day  pleasant. 
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P'riday,  March  SOtli. — The  grass  grows  with  pro- 
voking slowness,  though  somewhat  aided  by  the  recent 
rains.  The  prevailing  expectation  is  that  in  about 
ten  days  its  growth  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  us  to 
start  on  our  journey  ;  but  we  may  be  obliged  to  carry 
with  us  a  supply  of  corn  for  occasional  use.  Mr. 
Scully  visited  Independence  to-day  to  make  sundry 
purchases,  and  returning  brought  a  package  for  Mr. 
Washington,  containing  letters  of  introduction  from 
Judge  Crawford,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  certain  of 
the  military  authorities  of  California,  and  one  from 
Senator  Benton  to  Colonel  Fremont. 

The  information  reached  us  to-day  that  a  small 
detachment  of  a  company  from  Pittsburgh,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Wm.  J.  Ankrim  en  route  for 
California,  had  made  a  landing  at  Wayne  City,  and 
strolled  up  to  Independence  after  night  fall,  where  a 
*'bust"  of  no  small  proportions  was  indulged  in. 
Store  signs  were  taken  down,  boxes  piled  in  the 
middle  of  the  streets,  and  sundry  other  depredations 
committed,  when  tlie  marauders  returned  to  their 
boat,  greatly  delighted,  it  may  be,  with  their  perform- 
ances. This  company,  we  learn,  intends  making  St. 
Joseph  its  starting  point. 

Saturday,  March  31st.  —  A  young  man,  Lowry 
Adams,  grandson  of  Mr.  Rice,  owner  of  the  plantation 
on  whicli  we  are  encamped,  is  anxious  to  emigrate 
with  us,  in  the  capacity  of  teamster.  He  complains 
of  ill-treatment  on  tlie  part  of  his  grandfather,  and 
proposes    to    run    off.     To    this    we    are    unwilling  to 
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assent,  but  will  accede  to  his  proposition  if  lie  will 
first  notify  the  old  planter,  and  then  make  application 
to  us.  He  has  at  length  consented  to  do  this,  but 
with  no  small  reluctance. 

Sunday,  April  1st. —  Burning  the  fingers  of  my 
right  hand  as  I  attempted  to  lift  a  camp  kettle  from 
the  fire  during  breakfast  time,  while  it  did  not  put  me 
in  a  very  thankful  frame  of  mind,  recalled  the  fact 
that  this  was  April  fool's  day.  Whilst  taking  a  walk 
with  Mr.  McBride  over  the  neighboring  prairie,  we 
visited  the  camp  of  Col.  Russell,  composed  of  a  large 
party,  among  whom  we  had  numerous  acquaintances,, 
with  whom  we  spent  some  pleasant  hours. 

Monday,  April  2d.  —  A  cold  rain  fell  upon  us 
whilst  we  prepared  breakfast ;  and  excepting  sitting 
down  to  eat  it  under  such  circumstances,  scarce  any- 
thing more  disagreeable  can  be  imagined  in  camp 
life.  Mr.  McBride  and  myself  rode  to  town  this 
morning,  to  exchange  one  of  the  mules  recently  pur 
chased,  it  not  having  proved  satisfactory.  We  dined 
at  the  Noland  House,  but  would  have  preferred  our 
camp  fare.  The  little  town  was  crowded  with  people, 
oxen  and  mules.  The  stores  were  jammed  with  cus- 
tomers ;  whips  were  cracking  in  all  directions  ;  and  the 
utmost  confusion  prevailed.  Everybody  seemed  to  be 
getting  ready  to  start  for  California ;  and  impatient 
too,  to  go  at  once.  Leaving  Mr.  McBride  to  remain 
over  night  to  finish  some  matters  of  business,  I 
returned  alone.     It  was  still  raining,  but  I  was  closely 
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enveloped  in  an  India  rubber  coat,  and  but  for  the 
miry  road,  would  not  have  been  greatly  incon- 
venienced by  the  storm. 

Lowry  Adams  having  concluded  to  remain  with  his 
grandfather,   I   made   a   number   of  inquiries   as    to 
teamsters,   and  discovered  that  scores  of  them  could 
be  obtained,  who  were  anxious  to  "roll  out,"  as  is  the 
common  expression  with  reference  to  going  to   Cali- 
fornia.    On  my  way  I  fell  in  with  a  Mr.  Phelps,  who 
had  been  Quartermaster  in  Doniphan's  regiment   in 
the  late  war  with  Mexico  ;  and  I  was  greatly  interested 
by  a  number  of  his  experiences  on  the  plains  of  which 
he  gave  me  some  account.     At  a  boarding-house  by 
the  roadside  at  which  I  halted,  I  found  a  number  of 
Pittsburghers   preparing   to   emigrate,    among    them 
Messrs.  Joseph  C.  McKibben,  James  B.  Mitchell,  A. 
W.  Brock  way,  Harry  Myers  and   Thomas    Kennedy. 
I  learned  that  two  of  their  number  during  my  absence 
had  been  to  our  camp  and  dined.     They  pressed  me 
to  take  a  meal  with  them,  but  as  night  was  approach- 
ing, and  the  rain  continued  to  fall,  I  thought  best  to 
decline  their  invitation.     Reaching  camp  at  dusk,  it 
was  still  raining,  but  I  found   considerable    comfort 
under  shelter  of  the  tent,  where  a  warm  supper  was 
already  spread. 

Tuesday,  April  3d.  —  All  night  long  the  rain  con- 
tinued to  fall ;  was  pattering  on  our  muslin  walls 
when  morning  awoke  us,  and  fell  unceasingly  through 
the  day.  Our  meals  were  eaten  under  shelter  of  the 
tent.    Mr.  Washington  and  myself,  differently  inclined 
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from  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  through  most  of  the 
day  sat  shivering  in  the  tent,  preferred  working  in  the 
rain.  Gathering  stones,  we  built  a  substantial  fire- 
place ;  and  when  this  was  finished  went  with  our  axes 
to  a  clump  of  hickory  saplings,  and  laid  in  a  large 
supply  of  fire  wood.  Mr.  McBride  returned  from 
town,  accompanied  by  two  young  men  on  the  lookout 
for  positions  as  teamsters.  They  were  quite  respect- 
able in  appearance,  and  had  shown  considerable  pluck 
in  accomplishing  their  journey  thus  far.  They  had 
traveled  on  foot  from  New  York  City  to  Brownsville, 
Pa.,  and  from  thence  had  worked  their  passage  on 
steamboats.  After  dining  with  us  they  returned 
to  Independence.  As  a  result  of  their  visit  they 
obtained  situations   as  desired,  shortly  afterward. 

Wednesday,  April  4th.  —  Mr.  Edwin  Bryant  and 
members  of  his  company  have  just  reached  Independ- 
ence, and  intend  camping  near  the  town,  while 
awaiting  the  growth  of  grass. 

Friday,  April  6th.  —  Rain  fell  during  the  night,  and 
again  quite  heavily  about  noon  to-day.  Clearing  up, 
I  undertook  to  do  some  laundry  work.  When  I  saw 
the  result  of  my  labors  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  I  felt 
proud  of  my  success,  but  nevertheless  could  not 
repress  the  wish,t  hat  wash  day  would  not  often  occur. 

I  received  to-day  from  Colonel  Sam.  W.  Black,  some 
letters  of  introduction  ;  one  was  to  General  Bennett 
Riley,  Military  Governor  of  California,  and  another  to 
General  Persifer  F.   Smith,   commanding  the  Pacific 
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Division.*  Mr.  Scully  likewise  received  an  intro- 
ductory letter  in  Latin,  addressed  to  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Monterey.  Rumors  are  prevalent  of  cholera 
having  broken  out  among  some  emigrants  encamped 
near  Independence. 

Saturday,  April  7th.  —  A  rej)orter  for  the  St.  Louis 
Republican  paid  us  a  visit,  taking  down  our  names  for 
publication.  From  him  we  learned  that  Captain 
Ankrim's  Pittsburgh  company,  encamped  at  St. 
Joseph,  whither  he  had  recently  been,  numbered  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one  men. 

As  a  result  of  a  day's  hunt  in  the  neighboring 
woods,  Messrs.  Washington  and  McBride  brought  in 
three  squirrels  and  a  wood-duck,  being  the  only  game 
they  came  in  sight  of.  Again  we  had  rain  in  the 
evening. 

Sunday,  April  8th.  —  Our  Pittsburgh  friends,  the 
Kennedys,  Brown,  Mitchell  and  McKibben,  dined 
with  us  to-day.  Like  ourselves  they  are  waiting 
for  grass  to  grow.  At  dusk  a  rain  storm  began, 
accompanied  by  loud  peals  of  thunder  and  vivid 
lightning,  continuing  after  night. 


••■■  As  an  opportunity  for  presenting  these  letters  never  occurred,  they  are 
still  in  my  possession,  and  preserved  as  mementoes  of  the  large-hearted,  gallant 
soldier  who  penned  them.  The  one  to  General  Riley  I  copy  here  as  a  sample  of 
both. 

Pittsburgh,  March  5th,  1S49. 
Bt.  Brig.  Gen.  Riley,  Comm'g,  &c.. 

My  Dear  Sir  :— Messrs.  Wm.  G.  Johnston,  Chas.  Kincaid,  Wm.  Scully, 
Crawford  Washington,  Wm.  B.  McBride  and  Jos.  L.  Moody  are  going  in  a  body 
to  California.  Jointly  and  severally  they  are  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  I  commend 
from  my  heart  to  yours.  If  you  can  serve  them  I  am  sure  you  will  do  it. 
Although  I  cannot  recompense  you  for  this  and  other  kindnesses,  I  will 
acknowledge  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  on  my  death  bed. 

Always   truly,  Sam'l  W.   Black. 
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Monday,  April  9th.  —  As  rain  continued  falling  we 
ate  breakfast  in  the  tent.  When  the  rain  ceased  a 
heavy  wind  swept  the  prairies,  increasing  to  a  gale 
towards  night. 

Tuesday,  April  10th.  —  With  Messrs.  Washington 
and  Scully  I  spent  the  day  hunting  in  the  woods,  and 
on  our  return  to  camp  we  brought  nine  squirrels  as  a 
result  of  the  tramp. 

Wednesday,  April  11th.  —  One  large  cat-fish  was 
the  sum  total  of  a  day's  fishing  at  the  Big  Blue  River, 
Messrs.  Scully,  McBride  and  myself  being  concerned 
in  this  catch. 

It  was  decided  this  evening  that  cooking  for  the 
mess  should  be  performed  by  each  one  in  turn,  for  a 
month  at  a  time ;  and  the  order  of  service  was 
arranged  by  drawing  cuts.  Mr.  McBride  drew  for  the 
first,  and  I  for  the  second  month. 

Thursday,  April  12th.  —  Rain  fell  steadily  through- 
out the  day,  so  that  we  clung  closely  to  the  shelter  of 
the  tent ;  occupying  the  time  mainly  in  reading  and 
writing. 

Friday,  April  13th.  —  Scouring  the  country  around 
for  a  mule  which  had  strayed  off,  gave  us  employment 
for  the  day  ;  but  without  success. 

Saturday,  April  14th.  —  Ice  fully  half  an  inch  in 
thickness  was  found  in  our  water  bucket  this  morning. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  neighboring  camps  of  Paul* 
and  Johnston  struck  their  tents,  to  begin  the  march 

'•■■Paul's  company  was  the  first  to  enter  California,  but  with  pack  mules, 
having  abandoned  their  wagons  on   reaching  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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westward ;  being  the  foremost  in  the  long  line  of 
caravans  which  are  to  make  memorable  the  year  1849, 
for  the  exodus  across  the  plains  and  mountains 
stretching  to  the  Pacific.  These  had  intended 
forming  part  of  our  train,  but  becoming  impatient  at 
our  delay,  they  concluded  to  proceed  without  us. 

Whilst  at  dinner,  a  blinding  snow  storm  came  up, 
lasting  for  an  hour.  The  white  robe  of  snow  covering 
the  earth  has  such  a  wintry  aspect,  that  we  feel  a  fresh 
blight  is  thrown  over  our  prospect  for  "rolling  out ;  " 
while  to  our  friends  already  started,  the  effect  must  be 
to  occasion  feelings  of  great  despondency.  Mr. 
McBride,  who  started  yesterday  in  search  of  the  lost 
mule,  returned  with  it  this  evening,  having  found  it 
tied  to  a  fence  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of 
Independence. 

Sunday,  April  15th.  —  Captains  Maury  and  Stewart, 
our  fellow  travelers  on  the  steamer  Sacramento,  and 
several  others  of  their  friends  from  Louisville,  dined 
with  us  to-day,  after  which  they  rode  out  to  the  Big 
Blue  River,  intending  to  form  a  camp  there.  Several 
of  our  party  accompanied  them  to  assist  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site.  On  our  way  we  stopped  at  the  camp  of 
Colonel  Russell,  and  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
that  gentleman  and  others.  Whilst  there,  Mr.  Edwin 
Bryant,  who  had  been  at  the  river  selecting  ground 
for  his  company,  rode  up,  and  with  him  and  Dr. 
Clinton  I  returned  to  camp,  where  I  found  Messrs. 
Mitchell  and  Kennedy,  who  were  paying  us  a  visit. 
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Monday,  April  16th. — An  Illinois  company,  which 
has  been  encamped  in  our  neighborhood,  to-day  took 
up  its  line  of  march.  We  had  a  visit  this  morning 
from  a  number  of  Kansas  Indians — "  Kaws  "  as  they 
are  commonly  called.  Among  them  was  a  chief,  two 
squaws,  and  a  roach,  the  latter  being  their  designa- 
tion for  a  young  warrior.  They  were  possessed  of  a 
number  of  certificates,  bearing  the  signatures  of 
Indian  agents  ;  but  very  curious  were  the  statements 
of  facts  contained  in  them.  That  of  the  chief  was  a 
black,  greasy,  almost  indecipherable  document,  which 
doubtless  had  borne  the  smoke  of  many  a  "  lodge  in 
some  vast  wilderness."  It  set  forth  the  fact,  that  the 
bearer  was  en  route  to  Washington,  on  business  for  his 
tribe.  It  bore  date  1831 !  The  mission  for  which  it 
w^as  written,  was  perhaps  accomplished  when  General 
Jackson  was  the  great  father  at  the  capital.  The 
paper  of  a  squaw  bore  evidence  that  the  bearer  thereof 
was  a  mighty  warrior  chief !  Like  discrepancies  were 
observable  in  the  various  papers  held  by  the  several 
members  of  the  tribe.  They  asked  for  sugar,  but 
instead  we  gave  them  a  cup  of  molasses  ;  a  substitute 
which  gave  immense  satisfaction.  It  was  amusing  to 
watch  them,  as,  one  after  another  coming  forward, 
they  dipped  their  fingers  into  the  cup  and  brought  the 
streaming  treacle  to  their  lips  with  great  gusto.  We 
also  gave  them  bread  and  tobacco  ;  the  latter  especially 
occasioned  them  much  delight.  But  these  evidences 
of  our  good  will  only  stimulated  them  to  prolong  their 
stay,  in  hope  of  additional  bequests,   so  that  we  were 
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at  length  forced  to  give  them  invitations  to  retire.  It 
was  soon  quite  manifest  that  they  were  wholly- 
unfamiliar  with  such  tokens  of  civilized  life,  and  we 
were  at  length  obliged  to  be  somewhat  rude,  when  at 
the  point  of  a  musket,  we  compelled  them  to  leave 
camp. 

My  crop  of  hair  having  grown  more  rapidly 
than  the  grass,  Mr.  McBride  proposed  being  my 
barber.  In  no  wise  fastidious,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, as  to  style,  I  felt  no  serious  concern 
as  to  the  mode  adopted,  quantity  rather  than 
quality   being    the    desideratum. 

Applications  on  the  part  of  persons  anxious  to 
go  to  California  to  become  our  teamsters  are 
numerous,  while  in  several  instances  engagements 
which  we  have  entered  into  with  such  ajjplicants 
have  been  broken.  Possibly  on  account  of  receiv- 
ing more  favorable  opportunities  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  disappoint  us.  To-day  our  friend  Irwin, 
from  whom  we  had  purchased  most  of  our  mules, 
recommended  a  young  man  named  Joseph  Bagby, 
who  had  driven  a  team  in  Price's  regiment  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  war.  We  had  an  interview  with 
Bagby,  and  he  is  to  join  us  on  Sunday  next.  We 
learned  to-day  of  a  letter  having  been  received 
from  a  former  citizen  of  Independence  confirm- 
ing previous  accounts  as  to  the  abundance  of  gold 
in  California,  and  containing  specimens  said  to  be 
as  large    as   beans.     Snow    storms   and  all  other  dis- 
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couragements  melt  away  when  such  evidences  of 
what  is  in  store  for  us  are  produced.  Gold  as 
big   as   beans ! 

Tuesday,  April  17th.  —  The  tide  of  emigration 
westward  increases,  and  almost  hourly  we  have 
fresh  evidences  of  this,  as  wagon  after  wagon, 
some  drawn  by  oxen  and  others  by  mules,  roll 
past.  Our  proposed  guide,  Jim  Stewart,  whom  we 
have  not  yet  seen,  but  who  we  understand  is  to  be 
connected  with  Captain  Pye's  mess,  and  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  the  town,  sends  us  occasional 
greeting,  always  telling  us  to  be  in  no  haste.  He 
says  that  the  parties  starting  tlius  early  are  making 
woful  mistakes,  as  there  is  no  grass  to  sustain 
their  animals,  and  that  when  once  we  take  up 
the  line  of  march  he  will  engage  to  pass  "every 
mother's   son   of  them." 

Daily  we  witness  the  breaking  in  of  mules  by 
emigrants  who  go  past,  and  thus  have  a  fore- 
taste of  what  is  in  store  for  us.  Plunging,  kick- 
ing, throwing  off  the  uncomfortable  gear,  lying 
down,  rolling  and  running  off,  with  heels  striking 
out  in  every  direction,  are  common  sights.  All 
hands  were  at  work  to-day  laying  in  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  wood  for  fires.  I  spent  part  of  the  day  in 
making  sundry  personal  preparations  ;  among  other 
things,  a  cover  for  a  Springfield  musket  which  I 
purchased  in  St.  Louis,  having  while  there  sent 
back  to  my  home  an  uncommonly  fine  English 
bird    sun    which    I    learned    would    be     useless     on 
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the  plains.  I  also  made  leathern  cases  for  my 
pistol  and  hunting  knife,  which  are  to  be  carried 
on  a  belt  around  my  waist  in  the  regular  back- 
woods style.  With  a  woolen  stocking  I  covered 
my  tin  canteen,  as  in  this  way  when  carrying 
water  on  the  march  it  can  be  kept  cool,  even 
when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  broiling  sun.  And 
lastly  I  cast  bullets  for  my  fire-arms,  moulding 
enough  for  a  seven  years'  war,  or  to  stock  a 
garrison.  Thus  prepared,  I  felt  assurance  of  being 
in    full  fighting  trim. 

Colonel  Russell's  large  train  began  its  march 
to-day. 

Wednesday,  April  18th.  —  Among  the  many 
teams  that  rolled  past  to-day  were  those  of  our 
friends  Brockway,  McKibben,  etc.  A  large  num- 
ber of  government  wagons  from  Santa  Fe  went  by. 
These  will  probably  be  sold  in  Independence  to 
emigrant  parties.  Three  of  our  party  who  went 
last  evening  to  Irwin's  returned  to-day,  bringing 
with  them  eight  mules  and  three  horses.  They 
had,  while  at  his  farm,  made  a  trade  with  Mr. 
Irwin,  giving  him  a  favorite  dun  mule  for  two 
other  animals.  Great  fault  was  found  at  this  bar- 
ter by  some  members  of  our  mess,  and  it  was 
the  occasion  of  a  bitter  quarrel  this  evening ;  one 
never  afterwards  healed.  Cordial  relations,  I  regret 
to  say,  were  severed.  At  times  the  fire  smoul- 
dered, but  again  and  again  it  burst  forth  into 
flames   on    the    plains. 
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Back  of  this  unpleasant  occurrence  lay  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Washington  had  been  selected  captain 
of  our  mess,  which  fact  had  excited  the  jealousy 
of  one  of  our  number  who  aspired  to  the  position. 
Mr.  Washington  cared  nothing  for  such  honors ; 
he  was  at  all  times  ready  and  anxious  to  do  his 
part,  and  was,  moreover,  too  proud  and  too  mag- 
nanimous to  resent  any  bickerings  on  the  part  of 
opponents,  although  like  others  of  our  number  he 
could  not  but  be  greatly  annoyed  by  them.  Per- 
sonally I  had  no  part,  either  in  the  origin  or 
continuance  of  the  quarrel,  but  as  the  known 
friend  of  Mr.  Washington  my  position  could  not 
be  questioned. 

One  of  the  mules,  when  being  driven  to  camp, 
strayed  off  and  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the 
night.  A  lot  of  oxen,  about  sixty  in  number, 
were  driven  past  us  to-day ;  some  were  yoked  to- 
gether, but  the  greater  part  having  no  such 
restraint,  seemed  wild  and  uncontrollable,  fighting 
and  goring  each  other,  pulling  down  fences,  and 
cutting  antics  generally.  We  obtained  quarters  for 
the   mules   in    Mr.    Rice's   barnyard. 

Quarrels  among  emigrants  in  the  town  occur 
with  great  frequency ;  to-day  there  is  a  report  of 
a  man  having  been  killed  in  one  of  these  skir- 
mishes. 

Thursday,  April  19th.  —  An  early  search  was 
made  for  our  lost  mule,  and  after  a  few  hours 
it   was   recovered.     Our   friend,  John    S.  Willock,  of 
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Pittsburgh,  paid  us  a  visit  and  took  dinner  with 
Captain  Pye.  We  also  entertained  members  of 
Col.    Russell's  company. 

Mr.  Mc Bride  astonished  us  at  dinner  by  setting 
before  us  a  pot  of  apple  dumplings  which  he  had 
cooked    with    consummate    skill. 

Friday,  April  20th.  —  The  passing  by  of  emi- 
grant trains  westward  bound  is  become  so  common 
an  occurrence  each  day  as  to  be  no  longer  a 
novelty,  and  to  note  the  fact  would  be  both  weari- 
some and  monotonous.  About  forty  wagons,  mostly 
drawn  by  oxen,  went  past  us  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  to-day,  while  large  numbers  going  by 
other  roads,  of  course   escape    observation. 

Our  neighbors  in  general  gathered  around  our 
camp  fire  to-night,  and  with  song  and  stor}'-  until 
near   midnight   we    passed   the    hours    cheerily. 

Saturday,  April  21st. — Camp  business  took  me 
to  Independence  this  morning.  Noise  and  confu- 
sion reigned  supreme  there.  Traders,  trappers  and 
emigrants  filled  the  streets  and  stores.  All  were 
in  a  hurry,  jostling  one  another,  and  impatient 
to  get  through  with  their  business.  The  salesmen 
were  overworked,  but  good  nature  aided  them  in 
preserving  their  tempers.  Mules  and  oxen  strove 
for  the  right  of  way.  "  Whoa "  and  "  haw "  re- 
sounded on  every  side ;  while  the  loud  cracking 
of  ox  goads,  squeaking  of  wheels  and  rattling  of 
chains,  mingled  with  the  oaths  of  teamsters,  pro- 
duced   a    din    indescribable. 
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Our  guide,  Jim  Stewart,  for  the  first  time  visited 
our  camp,  staying  over  night.  Like  many  frontier 
men  he  is  addicted  to  gambling ;  and  it  was 
feared  that  its  fascinations  under  the  multitude  of 
present  opportunities,  might  lead  him  to  disap- 
point us,  or  at  least  occasion  unnecessary  delay. 
On  our  arrival  here,  the  one  whose  name  was  to 
us  most  familiar,  and  whom  most  of  all  we  felt 
anxious  to  secure  for  a  guide, — and  we  were  by 
no  means  alone  in  this, — was  Kit  Carson,  whose 
connection  with  Col.  Fremont's  explorations  had 
given-  him  such  wide  celebrity.  Carson,  however, 
could  not  be  found,  and  we  afterwards  learned 
that  he  had  not  left  his  home  in  Toas,  New 
Mexico.  But  among  frontier  people,  especially 
those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Independence,  we 
learned  of  one  even  more  highly  regarded,  and  as  bet- 
ter fitted  for  an  adventure  such  as  we  were  about 
to  undertake.  This  was  Jim  Stewart,  who  by  some 
good  fortune,  we  afterwards  ascertained  was  to  be 
our  near  neighbor,  connected  with  Capt.  Pye's  mess. 
Had  it  been  our  intention  to  hunt  buffalo,  trap 
beavers,  or  fight  Indians,  Carson,  so  we  were  told, 
would  perhaps  be  entitled  to  the  preference ;  but 
to  be  in  charge  of  an  emigrant  train,  to  order 
each  day's  march,  to  say  where  to  encamp,  and 
how  to  take  care  of  mules,  it  was  declared  that 
Stewart  had  no  equal.  This  was  the  universal 
testimony  of  those  who  knew  what  was  required, 
from    their   own    personal    acquaintance  with  prairie 
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life ;  and  this,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  experi- 
ence, became  our  verdict,  and  tliat  of  thousands 
who  crossed  the  plains  in  '49,  and  learned  what 
this  intrepid  leader  had  been  able  to  do.  For 
years  Stewart  had  been  in  charge  of  the  trains 
of  traders  going  back  and  forth  between  Independ- 
ence and  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua,  and  such 
being  his  reputation.  Col.  Doniphan,  in  command 
of  a  detachment  of  the  renowned  "Army  of  the 
West "  during  the  Mexican  War,  had  selected  him 
as  wagon  master.  He  had,  moreover,  experience 
in  fighting  Indians,  and  was  reputed  also  to  be 
an  expert  buffalo  hunter.  At  the  battle  of  Sacra- 
mento, although  owing  to  his  position  he  was 
neither  expected  or  required  to  enter  into  the 
engagement,  he  was  conspicuously  prominent  in 
the  charge  that  was  made,  and  was  close  at  the 
side  of  Col.  Owens  when  that  gallant  officer  fell 
in  that   memorable   fight. 

His  chief  value  to  us  was  his  knowledge  of  mules, 
the  attention  they  required,  their  powers  of  endur- 
ance, and  of  the  amount  of  food,  water  and  rest  nec- 
essary in  maintaining  them.  Our  neighbors,  more- 
over, who  were  to  be  our  companions  on  the 
plains,  were  in  general  Missourians,  most  of  whom 
had  led  the  same  life  as  Stewart,  and  had  been 
with  him  through  the  Mexican  campaign.  They 
understood  mules  as  though  they  were  blood  rela- 
tions, and  we  afterwards  found  them  ready  for 
any   emergency.     Stewart   was   tlieir   beau    ideal     of 
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a    teamster.      He     was     by     birth     a     Scot,     about 
forty    years   of  age,   of    medium    height,    hair    red 
and    curly,     ruddy    complexion,    wiry,    herculean    in 
strength,    and   quick    as    lightning    in  thought    and 
action.     He   cared   more   for   mules  than    for     men, 
and  considered  it  his  first  duty  to  look  out  for  them  ; 
the   men,  he  always   said,  could  take  care   of  them- 
selves.    He   seemed  too,   as   one   born  to  command ; 
his   word   was  law,    and    once    uttered,    was     never 
questioned.     Experience   had   ripened   his   judgment 
as    to   make   it  acknowledged   by   those    who    knew 
what   was   meant   by   experience.     Autocrat   that  he 
was,   he  ever   maintained  the  regard  and  confidence 
of   all.     In   the    national   gallery   at  Edinborough  is 
a     grand     picture,      by     Drummond,     of     Montrose 
mounted   on   a   cart   on   his   road   to  execution.     In 
the   windows    of    Moray  House,  on   one    side    of  the 
street  through  which    the   procession  is  passing,  are 
posted     his    enemies,   Argyle,     Lome,     Loudon     and 
others,  as  if  to  be  witnesses  of  his  supposed  humili- 
ation.     Proudly   erect   and   never    deigning    to    no- 
tice  their   presence,    a   hero   in   figure    and  in  every 
lineament     of    his    countenance,     as    though    fresh 
from   victory   and   crowned   with    laurels,   the  noble 
Scot   rides   on    undaunted.     When   first   I   saw   that 
great    picture,   instantly   the    figure    of  Jim    Stewart 
was  recalled  to  my  view,   so  much  did    he    resemble 
his  far-fained  countryman  in  person  and  in  manners. 
Our   driver,   Joe    Bagby,  joined  us  to-night.     This 
day   has   been   the   warmest   we   have   yet   had,  and 
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the  temperature  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  tide  of  emigration,  which  in  a  continuous 
stream    lias    poured    past    us    all    day    long. 

Sunday,  April  22d.  —  A  large  company  of  Mex- 
ican traders  from  Santa  Fe  went  by.  Some  of 
their  wagons  were  drawn  by  as  many  as  ten 
mules. 

Monday,  April  23d.  —  A  hard  rain  began  falling 
in  the  night,  continuing  through  most  of  the 
day,  much  to  my  discomfort  while  acting  as  cook. 
We  feel  under  much  obligation  to  Mr.  Irwin,  from 
whom  we  have  purchased  mules,  and  to  Mr.  White, 
a  storekeeper  in  Independence,  for  many  acts  of 
kindness.  Each  has  offered  to  give  us  credit  for 
such  length  of  time  as  we  might  require  for  any- 
thing needed,  and  the  former  even  tendered  the 
loan  of  money  should  we  find  ourselves  wanting. 
Such  marks  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  strangers 
are  truly  flattering,  while  they  do  not  fail  to 
excite  our  gratitude.  Our  purses  are  growing  slim, 
but  we  have  no  thought  of  availing  ourselves  of 
such  offers   on   the   part   of  these   kind   friends. 

About  a  year  after  the  time  of  which  we  now 
write,  Mr.  White  concluded  to  remove  his  business 
to  Santa  Fe,  and  started  thither  with  a  stock  of 
goods  accompanied  by  his  wife.  When  within  a 
short  distance  of  their  destination,  they  were  met 
by  a  band  of  Apache  Indians.  Mr.  White  was 
murdered  and  his  wife  taken  prisoner.  Kit  Carson 
and   a   party   from   Toas,   learning   of  this,  went   at 
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once  in  pursuit  of  the  savages,  but  just  as  they 
came  in  sight  of  them  they  killed  Mrs.  White 
and  fled.  When  Carson  and  his  party  came  up 
to  where  the  Indians  had  been,  the  body  of  the 
murdered  woman  was  yet  warm.  No  time  was 
lost  in  following  the  miscreants  and  in  dealing 
out  severe  punishment,  several  of  them  being 
killed  within  a  few  hours.  But  how  small  such 
compensation   for   the   valuable   lives   destroyed ! 

Tuesday,  April  24th.  —  Among  the  tide  of  emi- 
grants to-day  was  a  large  company  from  Cincin- 
nati, well  equipped.  They  wore  uniforms  similar  to 
those  of  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers.  Their  wagon  beds 
were  made  of  iron,  light  and  portable,  and  it  is 
claimed  for  them  that  they  will  be  found  specially 
suited  for  crossing  rivers,  not  requiring  caulking 
to   make   them   water-tight. 

A  letter  from  ex-Governor  Boggs,  of  Missouri,  now 
a  resident  of  California,  caused  much  stir  in  Inde- 
pendence to-day.  It  speaks  of  his  poverty  when  he 
reached  the  Pacific,  and  of  his  present  wealth,  and 
advises  certain  of  his  relatives  to  drop  everything  and 
start  for  the  land  of  gold.  Three  more  mules,  a  re- 
cent   purchase,  were  brought  to  camp  this  evening. 

We  are  completely  surrounded  by  camps  of 
emigrants,  and  to-night  another  large  party  from 
Steubenville   has   been   added. 

Thursday,  April  26th.  —  Edwin  Bryant's  company 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  pack-mules  went  past  us. 
this  morning,  all  looking  in  fine  trim. 
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This  evening  we  drew  lots  for  the  choice  of  riding 
animals.  Mr.  Washington  was  fortunate  in  getting 
the  first  pick,  and  chose  a  large,  fine,  bay  stallion. 
Following  all  others,  by  getting  the  last  choice  I  had 
left  to  me  a  Mexican  horse,  not  prepossessing  in 
appearance,  and  of  doubtful  parts.  The  others  got 
mules,  some  of  them  admirable  for  toughness  ;  all  of 
the  low-built  Spanish  stock.  Besides  these,  we  have 
ten  other  Spanish  mules  for  the  wagons ;  all  very 
superior  animals. 

Friday,  April  27th.  —  We  spent  several  hours 
shelling  corn  in  Mr.  Rice's  barn  ;  a  laborious  opera- 
tion. The  mode  was  this  :  the  edge  of  a  shovel  was 
so  placed  as  to  rest  upon,  and  project  over  the  side  of 
a  wooden  box,  while  the  sheller,  sitting  astride  the 
handle,  drew  the  ear  of  corn  athwart  the  shovel's 
edge  ;  the  loosened  grains  falling  into  the  box. 

When  this  job  was  finished  we  harnessed  the  mules 
and  made  a  trial  trip.  The  animals  were  refractory, 
and  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  restraint  put  upon 
them.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  suddenly  possessed  of 
a  dozen  legs,  and  each  of  these  so  set  as  to  be  able  to 
strike  simultaneously  in  all  directions.  They  turned 
themselves  constantly  to  all  points  of  the  compass, 
and  had  their  inner  and  outer  sides  been  reversed,  I 
scarce  think  such  changes  would  have  excited  surprise. 
Occasionally  getting  astride  the  traces,  they  kicked 
until  we  thought  nothing  would  be  left.  Whilst  some 
pulled,  others  backed.  At  times,  poising  on  their 
back    feet   was    a   favorite    attitude ;    and    this    they 
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varied  by  resting  on  those  in  front,  while  their  hinder- 
most  heels  gyrated  in  the  air.  A  few  miles  down  the 
road,  and  then  back  to  camp,  was  sufficient  exercise 
for  the  day  ;  and  we  were  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
stubborn  animals  were  brought  into  the  least  subjec- 
tion. The  one  thing  only  of  which  we  were  positive 
was,  that  they  accomplished  every  feat  possible  for 
mules  to  attempt.  After  this  trial  trip,  some  of  the 
animals  which  had  not  been  previously  branded  were 
put  through  this  interesting  operation.  The  unpleas- 
ant news  reached  us  to-day,  that  a  band  of  Indians 
had  stampeded  the  mules  of  an  emigrant  party  in 
the   neighborhood  of  the  Kansas  River. 

Our  march  will  begin  to-morrow.  To-day  ends 
the  sixth  week  of  camp  life,  attended  much  of  the  time 
with  great  discomfort,  on  account  of  inclement 
weather,  incident  to  a  spring  having  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  winter.  We  have  lived  on  rough 
fare,  and  undergone  many  hardships,  but  all  the  while 
have  enjoyed  health  beyond  any  experience  in  our 
past  lives.  All  have  gained  in  flesh  ;  my  own  increase 
has  been  fifteen  pounds  ;  Mr.  Scully  has  outgrown  his 
clothes,  and  been  compelled  to  trade  portions  of  his 
wardrobe  as  best  he  could.  I  am  happy  to  record  that 
our  spirits  are  in  keeping  with  our  bodies.  We  feel 
too,  after  this  protracted  encampment,  as  though 
Missouri  had  become  our  adopted  State  ;  and,  indeed, 
its  beautiful  hills  and  valleys  often  remind  us  of  our 
own  loved  Pennsylvania. 
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As  the  shadows  of  evening  gather,  while  I  sit  in  the 
tent  door  and  watch  the  declining  sun  hovering 
above  the  horizon,  bathed  in  a  sea  of  its  own  efful- 
gence, it  seems  to  beckon  us  onward,  beyond  the  vast 
prairies,  beyond  the  rugged  mountains,  to  what  we  are 
prone  to  imagine  its  resting  place,  the  yet  far  off 
mighty  West ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    OVERLAND    MARCH.        FROM    THE    MISSOURI    CAMP 
TO    THE    KANSAS    RIVER. 

SATURDAY,  April  28th.  —  The  greeting  of  a  bright 
sun  this  morning  seemed  to  augur  well  for  the 
commencement  of  our  march ;  and  throughout  it 
continued  a  lovely  day.  Of  course,  there  was  unusual 
bustle  in  camp.  The  corn  shelled  yesterday  had  to  be 
put  into  sacks,  weighed,  and  placed  in  the  wagons. 
Then  the  harnessing  began,  with  experiences  about 
similar  to  those  of  yesterday.  Next  we  struck  our 
tent,  and  wrapping  the  canvas  around  the  poles, 
flung  all  into  the  wagon  ;  then  strapping  the  mess 
chest  to  the  tail-board,  and  hanging  the  camp  kettle 
below,  we  finally  cracked  whips  and  started. 

The  two  wagons  of  Captain  Pye's  mess  took  the 
lead,  getting  off  at  ten  o'clock.  We  got  started  about 
an  hour  later.  Our  mules  bothered  us  greatly.  When 
only  a  few  rods  from  camp,  they  came  to  a  dead  halt 
in  an  insignificant  ravine.  Neither  mild  persuasion 
nor  severe  drubbing  for  a  while  had  the  effect  of 
making  them  pull  together.  But  when  our  patience 
had  fairly  oozed  out,  when  our  strength  was  about 
gone,  and  it  seemed  as  if  no  more  exertion  could  be 
put  forth,  they   started    off"  themselves,    and   walked 
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quietly  on  as  if  notliing  had.  happened.  The  mule  is 
a  singular  animal ;  every  spring  it  has  to  be  broken 
to  work,  as  if  it  never  before  had  known  what  it  was 
to  be  harnessed.  It  works  hard  through  summer  and 
fall,  endures  privations,  both  of  food  and  water,  as 
perhaps  no  other  animal  can,  unless  it  be  the  camel, 
and  will  surmount  any  obstacle  possible  for  its 
master — man.  For  travel  on  the  plains  it  is 
naturally  well  adapted,  while  the  horse  is  not. 

Fresh  troubles,  constantly  occurring,  gave  us  little 
chance  to  observe  the  beauties  of  nature.  But  one 
flower  in  the  vast  plain  did  not  fail  to  attract  notice. 
Upon  an  eight-by-ten  shanty  on  the  roadside,  which 
some  enterprising  individual  had  erected,  and  in 
letters  large  as  the  house  itself,  was  chalked  the  one 
word  :     "  WHISKY  !  " 

At  three  o'clock  we  reached  Blue  River,  a  stream 
about  ten  yards  wide,  and  three  feet  deep  at  the 
crossing.  Its  current  was  swift,  with  a  gravelly 
bottom.  On  either  side  of  it  was  a  belt  of  timber,  and 
quite  a  large  number  of  emigrants  were  encamped  in 
these  woods.  Mr.  McBride,  who  has  an  eye  for  the 
beautiful,  said  that  he  noticed  some  handsome  women 
in  these  camps  ;  but  long  deprivation,  it  should  be 
remembered,  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
anything  in  petticoats  look  charming.  We  had  much 
difficulty  in  crossing  Blue  River,  for  its  banks  were 
deep  and  precipitous.  Our  mules  at  first  refused  to 
enter  the  water,  and  when  they  did  so,  were  unwilling 
to  leave  it ;  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  borrow  from 
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the  neighboring  camp  a  yoke  of  oxen,  which  pulled 
the  wagons  high  up  on  dry  land  with  wonderful  ease. 
While  fastening  a  chain  from  the  ox-yoke  to  the  axle- 
tree  of  our  wagon,  I  became  thoroughly  drenched  and 
chilled  to  the  innermost  bones. 

At  six  o'clock  we  reached  the  frontier  line  of 
Missouri,  which  marks  the  separation  between  civilized 
and  uncivilized  life.  Beyond  were  the  vast  plains  as 
yet  seldom  visited  and  but  little  knowm  to  the  white 
man, — the  home  of  the  Indian, — the  land  of  the 
buffalo.  Here  alongside  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Lipscomb 
we  encamped,  and  by  permission  used  an  enclosure 
near  his  barn  for  confining  our  animals ;  the  last 
opportunity  of  this  kind  it  would  be  possible  to  enjoy. 

It  was  arranged  that  one-half  of  the  company  should 
be  on  guard  duty  each  night,  and  rest  on  the  alternate 
night ;  that  there  should  be  four  watches,  of  two  hours 
each  :  the  first  beginning  at  eight  o'clock,  the  next  at 
ten,  the  third  at  midnight,  and  the  last  at  two,  ending 
at  four  o'clock,  when  commonly  the  march  should  be 
resumed.  Those  called  for  any  particular  watch, 
when  next  resuming  guard  duty,  were  to  be  advanced 
two  hours  later.  Mr.  Washington  and  myself  volun- 
teered for  the  last  watch  of  this  night,  and  conse- 
quently two  nights  later  ours  will  become  the  first 
watch.  Distance  traveled  to-day,  twelve  miles.  Total 
from  Independence,  twenty  miles. 

Sunday,  April  29th.  —  At  two  o'clock  with  Mr. 
Washington  I  mounted  guard.  The  stars,  keeping 
vigil  over  the  camp,  struggled  with  the  darkness,  and 
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the  morning  air  was  chilly,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  hug 
the  dying  embers  of  the  camp  fire,  as  directed  by  ray 
companion,  whilst  he  started  off  to  see  if  the  mules  in 
their  enclosure  were  all  right.  He  had  not  been  gone 
long  until,  in  a  direction  about  opposite  that  towards 
which  he  started,  I  discovered  by  the  dim  lights  hung 
up  in  the  heavens  a  curious  figure  approaching  where 
I  stood,  with  what  seemed  like  a  tail  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  length  dragging  behind  it.  Whether  it  were  some 
wild  beast,  man  or  devil,  I  could  not  divine,  all  these 
were  the  suggestions  of  the  moment.  I  had  my 
musket  beside  me,  but  realized  how  utterly  useless  it 
was,  being  unloaded.  Rushing  to  our  wagon,  I  took 
down  an  axe,  and  with  this  hastened  to  meet  the 
enemy  ;  and  when  within  slinging  distance,  raised  this 
new  weapon  above  my  head,  and  by  signs  made 
known  my  desire  that  it  should  disclose  its 
intentions.  No  answer  was  returned,  so  that  I  was 
sore  bewildered,  and  it  became  painfully  manifest  that 
hesitation  in  the  midst  of  this  embarrassment  might 
bring  me  into  serious  danger.  Though  I  had  not  time 
to  utter  them  I  seemed  to  catch  a  hint  from  tlie  words 
of  Hamlet  in  the  presence  of  his  father's  ghost. 

"  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  danin'd, 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell, 
Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable, 
Thon  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee." 

Once  more  twirling  my  battle-axe  mid-air,  I  cried, 
"  Speak  ;"  when  a  faint  voice  said,  '*  Colonel !  "  At 
once    I    knew    it    was    Mr.    Washington,    and    going 
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towards  him  saw  that  he  was  dragging  a  great  fence 
rail,  to  replenish  the  fire.  He  explained  that  he  was 
so  overcome  by  fear,  lest  I  should  fling  the  axe  at  him, 
that  at  first  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  The 
adventure  caused  considerable  merriment  in  the 
morning  when  it  became  known  through  the  camp. 

At  four  o'clock  the  day  began  to  break,  and  having 
prepared  a  pot  of  coffee  for  our  mess,  we  called  it  first. 
Then  arousing  Stewart,  he  gave  orders  to  begin 
the  day's  march. 

We  were  soon  in  motion,  continuing  over  the  hard 
and  smooth  Santa  Fe  road.  A  heavy  rain  storm 
coming  up,  we  were  compelled  for  a  time  to  halt ;  for 
it  came  in  such  gusts,  that  neither  men  nor  animals 
could  face  it ;  the  former  took  shelter  on  the  lee  side 
of  the  wagons,  and  the  mules  turned  their  tails  to  the 
severe  elements.  After  the  rain,  the  air  became  very 
chilly  ;  and  riding  in  wet  clothing  we  were,  of  course, 
■quite  uncomfortable.  This,  however,  was  but  the 
beginning  of  an  experience  to  which  in  time  we  would 
become  inured. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  whilst  riding  beside 
Mr.  Scully,  we  stopped  to  water  our  animals  at  a  way- 
side pool.  My  horse,  not  satisfied  to  stand  on  the 
brink,  walked  into  the  water,  and  forthwith  began  to 
sink  in  mire.  In  my  endeavor  to  extricate  the 
animal  I  found  it  necessary  to  dismount,  and  in 
doing  this,  by  some  mischance,  leaped  into  the  midst 
of  the  pond.  Scrambling  out,  I  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  the  horse  to  follow  ;  and  when  he 
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did  so,  discovered  that  he  had  lamed  himself  in  his 
left  thigh  so  that  I  could  use  him  but  little  afterwards. 
This  occurrence  eventually  led  to  the  use  of  my  own 
legs  in  crossing  the  continent,  instead  of  those  I  had 
calculated  upon,  and  I  thus  became  an  expert  pedes- 
trian ever  after.  My  fellow  travelers,  however,  were 
often  glad  to  place  their  animals  at  my  disposal, 
when  wearied  by  long  riding  they  sought  relief  in 
walking. 

A  solitary  tree  in  the  vast  prairies,  a  well  known 
landmark, — and  with  a  name,  too,  "  the  lone  elm," — 
in  the  absence  of  everything  else  to  relieve  the  weary 
monotony,  was  an  object  of  considerable  interest ;  and 
near  to  it,  about  noon,  we  halted  for  a  short  rest. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  passed  numerous  trains 
of  emigrants,  in  many  of  which  we  observed  females. 

At  five  o'clock,  having  reached  the  farm  of  a  civilized 
Shawnee  Indian,  named  Rodgers,  on  a  small  stream 
called  Bull  Creek,  we  camped  for  the  night.  Mr. 
Rodgers  and  his  three  sons,  young  men,  came  out  and 
greeted  us  in  good  English.  Their  dress  was  that  of 
people  in  the  settlements,  and  they  were  living  in 
apparent  comfort  in  a  small,  neat  frame  house  with  a 
vegetable  garden  about  it. 

Finding  our  wagon  too  heavily  laden  we  concluded 
to  unpack,  and  lighten  it  as  much  as  possible.  In  so 
doing  we  were  able  to  present  the  Indian  family  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  clothing,  a  fair  sized 
library,  two  bushels  of  beans,  two  pigs  of  lead,  half  a 
keg  of  nails,  implements  of  husbandry  (a  plow  among 
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the  number),  and  a  lot  of  mechanical  tools.  We  were 
joined  this  evening,  according  to  a  previous  arrange- 
ment, by  a  party  consisting  of  five  men  from  Ohio, 
and  one  from  the  city  of  Boston.  They  had  a  wagon 
drawn  by  six  mules,  beside  three  riding  animals.  It 
was  midnight  when  our  repacking  ended ;  and  the 
night  being  clear,  we  slept  in  the  open  air.  Distance, 
twenty-two  miles. 

Monday,  April  30th.  —  It  was  six  o'clock  before  we 
got  started,  although  the  camp  had  been  roused  two 
hours  earlier. 

Being  detained  somewhat  after  the  train  moved  off, 
and  not  having  watched  its  course,  I  missed  the  way 
after  having  started,  and  did  not  discover  my  mistake 
until  I  had  gone  fully  two  miles  in  a  wrong  direction. 
The  road  I  had  taken  led  into  a  wood,  and  eventually 
dwindled  to  a  bridle  path.  Retracing  my  steps  to  Mr. 
Rodgers'  house,  he  pointed  out  the  right  way. 
Reaching  the  main  trail,  no  signs  were  noticeable  of 
wagons  having  passed  over  it ;  but  I  persevered, 
feeling  every  assurance  that  I  was  going  in  the  proper 
direction.  The  road  being  hard  and  in  general 
smooth,  the  only  marks  observable  were  some  ruts 
made  during  rain  in  the  previous  autumn.  At  length 
a  trail,  newly  made,  diverging  from  the  main  road, 
was  seen.  Dismounting  and  making  close  inspection 
I  saw  signs  which  convinced  me  that  this  trail  was 
the  proper  one  to  follow,  and  in  a  little  time  came  in 
sight  of  the  wagons.  On  coming  up  to  our  party  I 
found   a   discussion   in    progress    as   to    whether    in 
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leaving  the  Santa  Fe  road,  as  had  been  done  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  the  Oregon  trail,  they  had  made  a 
proper  divergence.  Satisfied  at  length  that  they  were 
going,  right,  we  continued  to  move  onward.  Thus  it 
often  happens  when  the  trail  is  but  poorly  defined  in 
consequence  of  emigrant  parties  pursuing  different 
courses,  while  yet  following  in  one  general  direction, 
that  the  traveler  is  frequently  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  or  not  he  is  going  aright.  In  general,  there 
is  a  well  beaten  trail,  but  in  places  it  may  be  over- 
grown with  grass,  and  only  by  searching  for  and 
finding  wheel  tracks  made  in  the  present  or  former 
years,  is  there  any  indication  of  a  course. 

In  my  wanderings  this  morning  an  India  rubber 
coat,  strapped  to  my  saddle,  was  lost.  Leggings  of 
the  same  material  I  had  given  away  on  the  previous 
evening  ;  thus  my  cares  were  gradually  being  reduced. 

The  beautiful  undulations  of  the  plains  are  like 
waves  of  the  ocean,  and  while  there  is  much  monot- 
ony, there  is  nevertheless  constant  variety ;  for  no 
two  of  the  billows,  whether  of  land  or  water,  are 
precisely  alike. 

Some  small  streams  with  muddy  banks  gave  us 
trouble,  but  we  doctored  them  by  cutting  down 
bushes  to  cover  the  mire,  and  thus  aff'orded  the 
mules  a   foothold. 

A  keen,  cutting  wind  to  which  we  were  exposed 
throughout   the   day,  was   quite  disagreeable. 

Towards  evening  we  reached  Wakarusa  Creek,  a 
stream     with     precipitous     banks,    in    width    about 
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thirty  feet,  and  in  depth  three  feet.  In  descend- 
ing to  the  stream  as  many  men  as  could  be  ser- 
viceable checked  the  motion  of  the  wheels,  hold- 
ing them  back,  and  it  was  thus  that  each  wagon 
made  a  safe  descent.  But  the  main  difficulty  was 
in  reaching  the  top  of  the  bank  opposite.  By 
doubling  teams,  yelling  at  and  whipping  the  mules, 
while  many  shoulders  pushed  at  the  wheels,  the  first 
wagon  got  across  in  safety.  But  an  easier  method 
was  found  for  those  that  followed.  On  either 
bank  of  the  stream  were  settlements  of  Shawnee 
Indians,  living  in  small  frame  houses,  and  having 
an  air  of  comfort  about  them.  Their  adjacent 
farms,  too,  were  in  good  condition.  One  of  the 
Indians,  seeing  our  difficulty,  came  to  our  aid 
with  a  pair  of  fine  oxen.  At  first  we  thought 
even  these  sturdy  animals  would  not  prove  ser- 
viceable, for  after  getting  a  wagon  half  way  up 
the  bank  it  was  found  rolling  back  again,  and  but 
for  timely  scotching  would  have  again  been  in 
the  stream.  Taking  time  to  breathe  for  a  fresh 
start,  however,  they  went  at  it  again,  and  in  the 
next  effort  succeeded.  Thus  each  wagon  in  turn 
was   taken    safely   across. 

Some  Kaw  Indians  watched  our  operations  at 
the  ford,  evidently  with  much  interest.  One  of 
their  number  was  an  old  chieftain,  Kachinga,  who 
spoke  English  fairly  well.  And  I  noticed  also 
among  them  some  of  the  party  who  a  short  time 
since    paid   us    a   visit    while    we    lay    encamped    in 
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Missouri.  They  wore  buckskin  pants  and  mocca- 
sins, and  had  blankets  closely  drawn  about  them, 
and  each  carried  a  rusty  rifle.  Their  hair  was 
shaven  close  to  their  scalps,  excepting  a  small 
tuft  that  was  left  about  the  crown  of  the  head. 
Their  faces  were  coated  with  vermilion,  streaked 
with  yellow  and  black  paint,  hideously  savage 
and  terrifying  to  behold,  did  we  not  know  it  was  ail 
moonshine,  for  they  were  harmless,  beyond  a  natural 
disposition  to  pilfer  whenever  opportunity  offered. 
They  staid  about  our  camp  until  near  sundown,  when 
we  compelled  them  to  take  up  their  line   of  march. 

We  cast  our  nets  into  the  Wakarusa,  but  caught 
no  fish.  After  supper  I  bathed  in  the  stream,  and 
though  exceedingly  cold,  I  felt  greatly  refreshed 
after  the   day    of   toil    and    trouble. 

Our  camp  was  beautifully  located  in  a  little  clear- 
ing in  the  woods,  and  we  were  girt  about  by  the 
creek,  which  in  its  windings  brought  us  within 
the  radius  of  an  almost  complete  circle.  My  horse 
was  worse  than  useless  to-day,  for  being  quite 
lame,    I    was   obliged    to   lead   him. 

This  evening  two  gentlemen.  Lieutenant  Blakey 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Handy  (or  "Handy  Andy,"  as 
we  afterwards  called  him,)  rode  into  camp  and 
passed  the  night  with  us.  Their  companions  with 
two  wagons  are  at  some  distance  behind,  but  are 
expecting  to  be  up  with  us  in  a  few  days,  when 
by  a  previous  arrangement  they  are  to  become 
part   of  our   company. 
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One  of  our  wagon  wheel  boxes  having  given 
trouble,  we  put  it  in  order ;  then,  having  greased 
the  axles,  there  was  little  delay  in  seeking  for 
the  night's  rest.  But  before  that  luxury  could  be 
granted  me  two  hours  of  guard  duty  had  to  be 
performed,  lasting  until  ten  o'clock.  Distance, 
fourteen    miles. 

Tuesday,  May  1st. — At  seven  o'clock  our  march 
was  resumed,  and  through  a  mistaken  expectation 
that  we  would  next  encamp  on  the  open  plains 
we  carried  with  us  supplies  of  wood  and  water. 
The  road  was  well  beaten,  but  dusty.  We  passed 
eight  wagons  drawn  by  oxen,  and  one  by  mules. 
At  three  o'clock,  reaching  a  small  stream  we  en- 
camped beside  it.  Wood  for  fuel  was  found  at 
about  four  hundred  yards  distant.  Cold  winds 
prevailed  through  the  day,  and  we  were  visited 
by  a  severe  rain  storm  shortly  after  encamping. 
Distance,   twenty-one    miles. 

Wednesday,  May  2d. —  Starting  shortly  after  six, 
an  hour  later  a  thunder  storm  with  rain  visited 
us,  after  which  the  sun  came  out  bright  and 
warm. 

Our  road  continued  over  a  plain  destitute  of 
trees,  except  occasionally  an  isolated  clump  dis- 
tant from  the  trail.  At  noon  we  crossed  a  small 
stream ;  the  banks,  as  usual,  being  steep  and 
miry,  there  was  no  little  difficulty  in  getting  over 
it.  Our  wagon  in  particular,  last  in  reaching  the 
ford,     had     special     trouble.      Our     driver,     besides 
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being  young,  proved  to  be  provokingly  reckless. 
Stewart  was  careful  to  direct  him  how  to  proceed, 
but  he  gave  little  heed  to  the  orders  and  went 
down  the  declivity  whistling  away  as  if  on  a 
dead  level.  When  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
he  suffered  his  team  to  halt,  instead  of  pressing 
it  on,  and  thus  lost  the  force  of  the  momentum 
gained,  making  the  ascent  of  the  opposite  bank 
exceedingly  difficult.  Our  mules  having  become 
somewhat  manageable,  this  new  balk  was  highly 
discouraging,  and  was  wholly  owing  to  Bagby's 
carelessness.  Mr.  Ray,  or  "  Shorty  Ray,"  as  he  is 
usually  called — being  low  in  stature,  though  un- 
commonly stout — in  charge  of  one  of  Captain 
Pye's  teams,  and  who  as  a  driver  in  Doniphan's 
regiment  is  old  in  experience,  came  to  our  assist- 
ance, as  he  did  on  many  occasions  afterward. 
With  Stewart  on  one  side  of  the  team  and  Ray 
on  the  other,  and  both  up  to  their  waists  in 
water,  lashing  away  with  their  great  leathern  whips 
and  cursing  as  wagoners  only  can — a  great  ne- 
cessity in  times  of  difficulties,  as  they  seem  to 
think — and  our  own  mess  also  in  the  stream  with 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheels  and  yelling  like  mad- 
men, the  wheels  began  to  move  and  presently  the 
top   of  the   bank   was   gained. 

We  met  two  wagons  laden  with  furs  from  some 
trading   post   en   route   for   the    States. 

When  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  Kansas 
River   a   half-breed    Kaw   Indian   rode   up    and    ad- 
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vised  that  we  take  the  lower  feny  crossing.  Soon 
after  another  came  with  the  advice  that  we  take 
the  upper  ferry,  adding  that  the  last  messenger 
was  only  a  runner  employed  by  the  owner  of  the 
ferry  he  represented.  Aware  that  it  was  of  little 
consequence  which  should  be  chosen — while  Kaw 
number  two  must  have  thought  that  we  placed  him  in 
the  same  category  in  which  he  had  put  his  brother 
Indian — we  drove  to  the  lower  ferry.  Another  of 
these  half-breeds  drove  up ;  like  the  others  met 
he  spoke  in  English,  and  dressed  also  in  civilized 
garments.  He  rode  a  fine  dun  colored  horse,  for 
which  I  proposed  a  trade,  and  we  made  a  temporary 
exchange  for  trial,  agreeing  to  talk  more  about  it 
in    the  morning. 

Shortly  after  one  o'clock  we  reached  the  ferry 
and  encamped,  concluding  to  remain  there  until 
morning.  The  Cincinnati  company  so  handsomely 
equipped,  of  which  I  made  previous  mention,  was 
in  the  act  of  crossing.  Its  members  present  a 
fine  appearance  in  their  blue  uniforms,  but  only  a 
few  seem  inclined  to  work.  Their  twelve  wagons, 
built  of  iron,  and  expressly  for  the  ferriage  of 
rivers  we  were  told,  did  not,  from  some  cause, 
answer   the    purpose. 

The  Kansas  at  this  point  was  over  two  hundred 
feet  wide,  with  a  swift  current.  A  narrow  belt  of 
timber — oak,  hickory  and  cotton-wood — skirts  the 
stream  on  either  side.  We  cast  a  net  for  fish,  but 
caught  only  some  useless  gars.     Some   of  our  party 
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bathed  in  the  river,  and  found  it  quite  enjoyable, 
as  a  stream  so  large  afforded  opportunities  for 
swimming. 

In  the  course  of  the  day's  march  we  observed,  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  a  number  of  mound  like  forma- 
tions, possibly  the  work  of  a  pre-historic  race. 

A  mess  of  six  men  from  New  York,  having  a 
wagon  drawn  by  six  mules,  united  with  us  this 
evening.  Our  company  now  consists  of  twenty-four 
persons,  and  with  others  expected  to  join  us,  we 
will    have    in    the    neighborhood    of  forty. 

Thus  far  the  corn,  upon  which  our  mules  have 
been  fed,  has  been  carried  in  a  wagon  brought  for 
this  purpose.  What  remains  of  this  supply  we 
distributed  among  our  several  wagons,  as  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  teamster  who  brought  it  thus  far, 
to  return  with  his  wagon  to  Westport,  Mo.,*  in  the 
morning ;  and  he  will  also  carry  with  him  letters 
which  we  have  written  to  friends  in  the  States. 
The  grass  crop  is  yet  too  scant  to  be  of  service ; 
and  although  we  have  quite  an  amount  of  corn  left, 
it  must  be  fed  sparingly.  We  slept  in  the  open  air, 
and  but  seldom  after  this  pitched  our  tents.  When 
it  was  wet,  one  or  two  usually  found  shelter  in  the 
wagon  while  the  remainder  huddled  together  as 
best  they  could  sleep  underneath.  I  was  on  guard 
to-night  from  twelve  until  two  o'clock.  It  is  a 
matter  of  frequent  discussion,  without  definite 
conclusions  being  reached,  as  to  which  of  the  several 

"•:'  From   this   then   small   village   has  grown   Kansas  City. 
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watches  is  the  most  trying.  At  the  close  of  a  long 
march,  when,  weary  and  worn,  the  mules  having 
been  picketed,  supper  over,  and  all  are  ready  for 
rest  in  whatever  spot  it  can  be  found,  it  is  a  painful 
thought  to  contemplate  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  yet  to  expend  two  more  hours  "on  guard  duty. 
And  yet  to  have  one's  sleep  curtailed  two  hours  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  night  to  serve  on  the  morning 
watch,  is  also  very  trying.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  intermediate  watches — a  few  hours  rest,  then  to 
be  called  up,  and  feeling  that  the  remaining  hours 
of  sleep  are  by  no  means  a  compensation  for  being 
thus  annoyed?  The  whole  occasion  for  guard  duty  is 
the  fear  of  trouble  on  the  part  of  Indians,  principally 
that  of  having  the  animals  stolen.  To  be  bereft  of 
these  we  should  be  bereft  indeed  :  it  would  be  an 
unspeakable  calamity — how  would  it  be  possible  either 
to  go  forward  or  to  return  without  them?  None  of 
the  Indians  thus  far  met  woujd  give  us  trouble  per- 
haps ;  but  the  skulking  devils  who  keep  out  of  sight 
are  those  really  to  be  afraid  of.  We  have  been  trav- 
eling, and  will  for  a  time  yet  travel,  through  the 
country  which  the  Pawnees  inhabit,  and  we  have  them 
in  dread.  From  information  obtained,  we  learn  that 
they  are  off  on  the  war  path  against  some  tribe 
hostile  to  theirs  ;  but  still  the  utmost  vigilance  must 
be  exercised  for  fear  of  their  sudden  return,  and 
swooping  down  on  us  as  so  many  vultures  upon 
their  natural  prey.  Distance,  twenty  miles.  Total 
from   Independence,    ninety-seven    miles. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FROM    KANSAS    RIVER    TO    PLATTE    RIVER. 

THURSDAY,  May  3d.  — About  eight  o'clock  the 
operation  of  ferrying  the  Kansas  began.  By 
means  of  a  rope,  one  end  of  which  was  coiled  about 
a  tree,  the  wagons  were  let  down  the  steep  banks  of 
the  river,  and  placed  in  the  boat.  Two  wagons  and 
twelve  mules  were  taken  over  at  a  time,  the  boat 
being  propelled  by  poles.  A  Frenchman  and  his 
two  sons,  who  are  half-breed  Kaws,  own  and  work 
the  ferry.  Their  charge  is  two  dollars  for  each 
wagon,  twenty-five  cents  for  a  mule,  and  ten  cents 
for  each  man.  Double  teams  were  required  to  haul 
the  wagons  up  the  northern  bank,  and  through  the 
deep  sand  extending  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from 
the  river.  It  was  noon  before  we  finished  crossing, 
and  were  in  readiness  to  continue  our  march.  The 
Indian  with  whom  I  had  opened  negotiations  for  a 
horse  trade,  declined  to  exchange  his  dun  horse  for 
my  nag ;  but  produced  a  fine  looking,  but  small 
bay  pony,  and  induced  me  to  give  him  five  dollars 
"  to  boot."  I  had  not  long  to  rue  my  bargain,  for 
the    animal   was   much    too   light   for   service. 

On  account  of  the  corn  which  had  to  be  carried, 
each  man  who  had  hitherto  ridden,  was  obliged  to 
walk,  while  packs  were  placed  on  their  riding 
animals    to    aid   in    transporting   the    goods. 
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We  had  intended  to  encamp  three  miles  from  our 
starting  point,  on  Soldier  Creek,  but  the  wagoners 
in  advance,  observing  some  trees  which  did  not 
seem  far  off,  and  might  be  near  water,  thought  best 
not  to  halt,  but  to  push  forward.  Much  of  the 
road  was  through  deep  sand,  the  wagons  often 
sinking  to  their  hubs,  while  for  men  and  animals 
alike  the  march  was  excessively  toilsome.  My  new 
horse  annoyed  me  greatly ;  we  apparently  did  not 
understand  each  other.  Accustomed  to  Indian 
manners,  he  was  unwilling  to  accommodate  himself 
to  a  change  of  circumstances.  Restive  under  the 
load  packed  on  his  back,  he  succeeded  several  times 
in  throwing  it  to  one  side  ;  and  I  was  kept  constantly 
restoring  it  to  its  proper  position.  It  was  impossible 
to  lead  him,  for  he  would  not  follow  me,  and  if  I 
attempted  to  drive  him  from  behind,  he  at  once  left 
the  road.  Tying  him  behind  a  wagon,  I  discovered 
he  would  not  move  his  legs,  but  suffered  himself  to 
be  dragged  along,  so  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  strangled  or  otherwise  injured.  I  ascertained 
at  length  that  when  I  walked  at  his  side,  he  went 
forward  as  well  as  I  could  desire.  In  this  way  he 
had  been  taught  to  go  by  his  late  master ;  this 
was    Indian    fashion. 

The  sun  was  fiercely  hot,  we  had  no  water,  and 
from   heat   and   thirst   all   suffered    greatly. 

At  five  o'clock  we  came  to  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Kansas,  and  encamped.  The  trees  which 
we     had    been    attempting     to    reach,     were     appa- 
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rently  as  far  off  as  when  first  seen  ;  there  were  none 
near  our  camp,  but  we  found  some  drift-wood  on 
the  side  of  the  little  stream,  which  answered  for 
fuel.  We  were  obliged  to  carry  water  in  buckets 
for  the  mules,  as  the  banks  of  the  stream  were  so 
precipitous  they  could  not  be  driven  into  it.  This 
labor  was  excessively  toilsome.  Just  after  camping 
a  band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  on  horseback  came 
in  sight,  driving  a  herd  of  horses.  Seeing  their 
intention  was  to  make  a  dash  through  our  animals, 
and  cause  a  stampede,  we  took  measures  to  prevent 
this.  A  number  of  our  men  were  sent  out  beyond 
the  picket  lines,  and  as  the  besiegers  came  up, 
their  loose  stock  was  sent  flying  in  every  conceivable 
direction  over  the  plains.  The  Indians  having  now 
sufficient  work  in  collecting  their  own  affrighted 
animals,  they  gave  us  no  further  annoyance.  We 
passed  by  a  number  of  small  houses  to-day, 
inhabited  by  half-breeds ;  and  along  the  road  met 
several    drunken    Indians. 

While  taking  our  evening  meal  a  score  of  Potta- 
watomies  passed  near  us,  but  none  stopped  or 
showed    signs    of  hostility. 

Great  flocks  of  pelicans  flew  above  the  river  this 
evening,  and  Stewart  shot  one  which  he  gave  to  a 
teamster,  who  made  of  the  skin  of  it  a  soft  seat 
for  his  saddle,  keeping  the  feathered  side  out. 
Rain  began  to  fall  after  dark,  continuing  through 
the  night.  Grass  showed  signs  of  improvement. 
Distance,    thirteen    miles. 
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Friday,  May  4th.  —  A  cold,  pitiless  rain  continuing 
to  fall,  we  remained  encamped  until  shortly  after 
one  o'clock,  when  our  march  was  resumed.  For  a 
few  miles  the  road  was  miry,  fatiguing  to  man  and 
beast,  when  we  reached  another  stream,  the  cross- 
ing of  which  gave  us  no  little  trouble.  On  ac- 
count of  its  steep  banks  great  care  had  to  be 
taken  in  descending.  But  a  chief  difficulty  was  in 
ascending  the  opposite  bank,  which  was  very  miry, 
and  ropes  had  to  be  used  to  pull  the  wagons  to 
the  top.  One  wagon  became  so  completely  mired 
down  that  its  load  had  to  be  taken  out  and  car- 
ried across.  While  assisting  at  this  work  I  slipped 
and  fell  with  what  I  was  carrying,  spraining  an 
arm  so  severely  that  besides  suffering  great  pain 
I  was  unfitted  for  further  work.  The  stream 
beside  which  we  encamped  is  variously  called 
Deer  and   Deep    Creek. 

A  fist  fight,  the  first  encounter  of  a  disgrace- 
ful character,  came  off"  this  evening  between  two 
members  of  Captain  KarkufF's  mess ;  one  named 
Miller,  a  plain  but  manly  Ohioan,  the  other 
named  Clapp,  an  impertinent  Yankee.  The  latter 
provoked  the  quarrel  and  was  rewarded  with  rings 
around  his  eyes  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
ebony  goggles. 

An  attempt  to  catch  fish  with  a  seine  proved 
unsuccessful.  An  enterprising  reporter,  represent- 
ing    The    St.    Louis      Union     and    The     Independence 
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Expositor,  was  stationed  at  this  point  to  make 
lists  of  the  names  of  emigrants.  Distance,  four 
miles. 

Saturday,  May  5th.  —  We  waited  until  after  ten 
o'clock  this  morning  for  Lieutenant  Blakey's  com- 
pany, consisting  of  ten  men  with  two  wagons  and 
twenty-five  mules  to  catch  up  to  us.  Upon  their 
arrival  it  was  concluded  to  effect  a  formal  organiza- 
tion, when  Stewart  was  unanimously  elected  Captain  ; 
and  though  this  was  from  the  outset  a  settled 
matter,  he  was  ver}'-  reluctant  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion. Lieutenant  Blakey  was  chosen  Captain  of 
the  Guard,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Captains 
Pye,  Karkuff  and  Washington  were  named  to 
prepare  articles  for  our  government.  They,  how- 
ever, never  found  time  to  act,  and  in  fact  there 
was   no    need   of   formulated   rules. 

About  noon  we  assisted  a  little  company,  which 
became  part  of  ourselves,  in  crossing  the  stream 
and  climbing  the  steep  bank.  Those  composing 
it  were  Captain  Sweigler,  Doctor  Nelson,  General 
Kane  and  a  lad,  brother  of  the  doctor,  all  from 
St.  Louis.  They  have  one  wagon  and  eight  mules. 
Sweigler  and  Nelson  served  in  the  famous  Doni- 
phan regiment.  By  these  accretions,  as  will  have 
been  observed,  we  have  been  gradually  forming  a 
reunion  of  many  who  belonged  to  an  arm  of  the 
service  which  acquired  unusual  distinction  during 
the  late  war.  The  march  resumed,  our  way  led 
over    a     low,     flat,     marshy    ground,    and    twice    we 
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were  obliged  to  use  spades  in  extricating  wagons 
stalled  in  the  road.  We  also  encountered  some 
small  streams  the  crossing  of  which  gave  us  trouble, 
at   times   making   the    use   of  ropes   necessary. 

A  Catholic  mission  established  among  the  Pot- 
tawatomies  was  passed,  the  houses  belonging  to  it 
presenting  appearances  of  comfort  and  neatness. 
Around  one,  a  long,  low  structure  used  as  a 
school  house,  a  number  of  Indian  lads  were  play- 
ing, much  after  the  manner  of  our  white  boys 
in   the    States. 

A  sawmill  was  passed  which  had  probably  been 
erected  for  sawing  the  lumber  used  in  the  mission 
houses.  Near  the  mill  were  a  number  of  huts  con- 
structed of  the  boughs  of  trees  and  covered  with 
bark.  Most  of  them  appeared  to  be  deserted,  but 
in  some  were  seen  males  and  females  of  the 
Pottawatomie   tribe. 

An  Indian  of  fine  appearance,  w^ell  dressed  and 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  trinkets,  bells  and 
beads,  rode  with  us  for  a  few  miles.  His  horse, 
of  which  he  was  exceedingly  proud,  was  a  fine 
looking  animal,  and  he  gave  us  frequent  examples 
of  its  speed  and  of  his  own  excellent  horseman- 
ship, by  racing  across  the  plains.  At  my  proffer 
for  a  trade  of  steeds  he  was  much  amused,  and 
shook   his   head   quite    knowingly. 

Reaching  a  small  stream  about  six  o'clock,  we 
encamped   beside    it,  and   as   its  banks  were   precipi- 
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tous  we  used  our  spades  vigorously  toward  their 
improvement,  to  facilitate  crossing  in  the  morning, 
About   dark    we    had    a    shower   of   rain. 

I  was  on  guard  from  ten  o'clock  until  midnight. 
The  night  was  intensely  dark,  the  sky  being 
clouded,  and  nothing  was  visible,  even  at  a  few 
paces  distant.  I  went  the  dull  rounds  with  a 
hand  fixed  upon  a  revolver,  expecting  an  encounter 
which,  in  days  to  come,  I  might  relate  to  my 
grandchildren,  but  no  such  good  fortune  favored 
me.     Distance,    fifteen   miles. 

Sunday,  May  6th.  —  "Catch  up,"  the  usual  signal 
given  preparatory  to  starting,  was  sounded  by  the 
morning  watch  at  five  o'clock,  and  each  man  on 
leaving  his  tent  took  it  up  until  the  air  rang 
with    the    sound. 

Striking  tents,  folding  and  tying  up  blankets 
and  robes,  and  heaving  these  and  the  mess  chest 
into  the  wagons  occupied  a  portion  of  each  mess, 
while  others  gathered  in  the  picketed  mules,  har- 
nessed and  hitched  them  to  the  wagons,  when 
on    we   moved. 

An  hour  was  consumed  in  crossing  the  little 
branch,  and  ropes  were  brought  into  use  to  aid 
the    mules    as    they    clambered    up    the    miry   banks. 

Early  in  our  march  a  cold  rain  began  to  fall, 
continuing  for  two  hours  and  making  the  already 
muddy    roads    much    worse. 

After  nine  o'clock  we  reached  Hurricane  Creek, 
a    swift-running    stream     about     eight     yards    wide. 
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but  with  banks  so  graded  as  to  present  but  few  diffi- 
culties. It  was  skirted  with  a  large  and  plentiful 
growth  of  timber,  mostly  oaks,  and  the  acorns  lying 
about  them  were  enormously  large,  and  except  that 
they  burned  out  quickly,  answered  fairly  well  for  the 
bowls  of  tobacco  pipes.  Mistaking  this  stream  for  the 
Little  Vermilion  we  filled  our  casks  with  water,  as  the 
guide  book  stated  that  none  was  to  be  had  between 
tliat  stream  and  the  Big  Blue  River.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded we  found  there  was  no  scarcity  of  springs  or 
rivulets.  About  a  mile  beyond  Hurricane  Creek  we 
encountered  an  extensive  marshy  plain  and  were 
obliged  to  double  teams,  taking  over  a  few  wagons  at 
a  time.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  passed  the 
Cincinnati  company,  last  seen  at  the  Kansas  River, 
At  six  o'clock  we  encamped  near  a  fine  spring 
surrounded  by  a  clump  of  small  trees.  A  gorgeous 
sunset  greeted  us  this  evening ;  perhaps  nowhere 
else  more  frequently  than  on  the  plains  can  such 
exhibitions  of  nature's  wondrous  tinting  be  witnessed. 
Distance,   sixteen   miles. 

Monday,  May  7th.  —  Our  march  began  at  five 
o'clock  over  a  rolling  prairie  barren  of  trees, 
except  an  occasional  clump  in  some  ravine  or 
beside  a  water  course.  We  crossed  two  small 
streams  narrowly  fringed  with  timber.  While 
jogging  along  an  antelope,  within  rifle  range, 
bounded  over  the  plains.  Some  of  our  hunters 
gave  chase,  but  the  nimble  animal,  without  sign 
of  discomposure,    glided   out  of  sight. 
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At  n'.ne  o'clock,  reaching  Little  Vermilion  Creek, 
we  crossed  and  halted  for  our  morning  meal. 

This  stream  surpasses  in  beauty  any  thus  far  seen  ; 
its  banks  are  skirted  with  timber  of  large  growth, 
extending  back  from  either  side  possibly  one  hundred 
yards.  An  undergrowth  of  bushes  of  various  kinds 
in  the  woodlands,  and  numerous  wild  flowers,  peeping 
up  from  the  green  sod,  add  to  the  charms  of  the 
landscape. 

On  resuming  our  march,  we  left  behind  a  man  from 
each  mess  to  assist  our  New  York  friends  in  making 
repairs  to  their  wagon,  necessitated  by  an  accident 
met  with  in  crossing  a  small  stream. 

The  grass  along  the  route  to-day  was  poorer  than 
any  seen  for  some  days ;  Indians,  or  perhaps  mis- 
chievous emigrants,  having  recently  burned  it  off  by 
setting  fire  to  the  old,  dry,  crisp  grass,  which  burns 
readily,  while  the  young  tender  crop  is  also  licked 
up  by  the  flames.  The  large  caravans  preceding  us 
have  also  cropped  it  close,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  places  suitable  for  camping ;  so  that  our 
animals  fared  poorly  on  the  scanty  pastures  remain- 
ing. In  passing  through  a  marsh,  our  wagon 
stalled  completely,  and  we  were  obliged  to  unpack 
most  of  the  load,  and  carry  it  across ;  our  backs 
and  those  of  the  mules  performing  the  labor. 
This  frequent  portaging,  it  need  scarce  be  said,  is 
toilsome  in  the  extreme.  At  seven  we  encamped 
near  to  a  small  sluggish  stream.  A  few  dead  trees 
near  the  water  furnished  us  with  fuel. 
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Just  before  camping,  a  wolf,  on  rising  ground 
in  advance  of  us,  surveyed  us  composedly,  and 
then  gave  an  exhibition  of  its  skill  in  departing. 

Mr,  Harper,  of  Independence,  a  member  of 
Stewart's  mess,  by  jDrevious  arrangement,  reached 
camp  this  evening ;  not  having  been  able  to  join 
us  earlier.  It  was  from  him  we  learned  the  name 
of  the  creek  where  we  camped  at  noon  ;  he  having 
obtained  his  information  from  the  well  known 
voyageur,  Sublette,*  whom  he  had  met  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  who  is  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  geography  of  the  entire  region  west 
of  civilization  ; — whose  name,  too,  is  attached  to  a 
"cut  off"  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  he  dis- 
covered, and  which  we  ought  not  to  forget  while 
memory  lasts  ;  as  will  hereafter  be  seen.  The  mis- 
take which  we  had  fallen  into  yesterday,  supposing 
Hurricane  Creek  to  be  the  Little  Vermilion,  had 
led  us  to  consider  the  latter  stream  as  the  ''  Big 
Blue."  Day  warm.  Night  pleasant.  A  beautiful 
moon  kept  its  silent  vigils  over  us  as  we  slept  under 
the   wide,  blue    canopy.      Distance,   twenty  miles. 

Tuesday,  May  8th.  —  From  four  o'clock  until 
eleven  our  march  was  over  a  treeless  prairie, 
when  at  the  latter  hour  we  struck  Vermilion 
Creek,  a  stream  forty  feet  in  width,  witli  pebbly 
bottom,   beautifully   clear,   and    skirted   with    timber. 

'•'Captain  Bonneville,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his  adventures 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  far  back  as  1832,  makes  mention  of  Sublette 
as  prominent  then  among  the  pioneers  of  the  fur  trade,  and  noted  for  many 
extraordinarj-  exploits. 
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Its  banks  at  the  fording  place  were  fearfully- 
steep,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  depth. 
Each  wagon  had  to  be  lowered  with  ropes,  and 
with  these  and  the  mules  combined  dragged  to 
the  opposite  bank.  A  short  distance  beyond  we 
encamped  one  hour  for  our  morning  meal,  turning 
the  mules  loose  to  graze  at  will  on  some  good 
pasturage  near  by.  While  on  herd  guard  a  few 
Indians  on  an  elevation  were  seen  watching  us, 
but  on  finding  they  were  observed,  stole  away.  In 
the  Vermilion,  as  in  two  or  three  other  of  the 
larger  streams  of  late,  we  cast  our  net  for  fish ; 
and  it  seems  curious  that  in  these  virgin  waters 
we  uniformly  meet  with  no  success.  A  bath  in 
the  Vermilion,  during  our  rest,  was  enjoyed  by 
many  of  the  company.  While  encamped,  four  men 
from  Michigan,  with  a  wagon,  two  mules  and  four 
Canadian  horses,  came  up  and  arranged  to  travel 
with  us.  Just  before  resuming  our  march,  the 
wagons  which  had  been  disabled  caught  up,  and 
we  were  in  condition  to  move  with  our  full  train. 
Climbing  the  hills  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Ver- 
milion, we  were  once  more  on  the  wide  extended 
plains  :  a  vast  expanse  of  green  beneath,  measure- 
less as  the  blue  canopy  overhead.  On  the  brow  of 
the  hill  was  a  lonely  grave — intensely  lonely ;  as 
much  so  as  a  grave  in  mid-ocean.  A  simple 
wooden  cross  on  which  was  painted, — "  JOHN 
MARSHALL,  ST.  LOUIS,"— marked  the  spot  where 
was    laid    one    who    perhaps    had    been    bright    in 
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hopes  as  any  of  us  when  he  began  this  journey. 
It's  a  cruel  place  to  die ;  where  no  tender  hand 
is  nigh  to  smooth  the  dying  man's  pillow,  or  to 
place  even  a  wild  rose  on  his  grave ;  and  where 
perhaps  is  no  kindred  eye  to  moisten  the  sod 
above  it  with  a  tear. 

Our  driver,  Joe  Bagby,  complained  of  sickness ; 
and  having  with  us  a  chest  of  medicines,  we 
diagnosed  his  case,  and  as  the  doctors  do,  gave 
him  a  dose,  which  may  make  him  better — or 
worse.  Near  the  place  where  in  the  evening  we  took 
our  second  meal,  were  some  conical  sand  hills.  In 
a  country  so  void  of  varying  features,  even  a  few 
sand  hills  seem  worthy  of  note  ;  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  how  greatly  such  objects,  which  under 
other  circumstances  would  scarce  attract  observa- 
tion,   are   here   invested   with   so   much  interest. 

After  supper  we  pursued  our  way  over  some 
elevated  ridges  in  darkness,  for  the  sky  was 
clouded,  and  we  did  not,  as  expected,  have  moon- 
light to  aid  and  enliven  our  march.  One  portion 
of  the  company  rode  in  advance,  the  remainder 
guarding  the  rear  of  the  train.  These  last  whiled 
away  the  tedium  of  the  darkened  hours  by  sing- 
ing  songs.     Our   program    was    as    follows : 

"  Rockaway  " Old  Smith. 

"Because  'tis  in  the  papers" Gilbert. 

"I  cannot  dance  to-night" Harper. 

"The  Ould  Irish  Gintleman  " Scully. 

"Ben  Bolt" By  the  Journalist. 

"Dearest  Mae" By  the  same. 

Chorus By  the  company. 
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That  "music  hath  charms"  was  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  before  the  concert  was  well  under 
way,  every  man  in  the  vanguard,  including  Jim 
Stewart,  who  also  forsook  his  vigilance,  came  to 
the  rear,  leaving  the  forward  wagons  to  the  mercy 
of  any  Indians  who  might  be  prowling  about. 
Possibly  they  thought  there  was  no  danger,  if 
the  poet  in  his  estimate  of  the  power  of  music  was 
correct,  as  set  forth  in  the  continuance  of  the  quo- 
tation alluded  to, — "  to  soothe  the  savage  breast." 
Some  Indians,  indeed,  were  observed  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  miles,  dancing  about  a  fire  kindled  in 
the  grass,  which  lighted  up  a  broad  expanse  of 
the  prairie.  Great  numbers  of  camps  of  emigrants 
were  passed,  where  all  in  perfect  quiet  were  rest- 
ing for  the  night ;  and  we  rolled  past  unobserved, 
except  by  the  guards  on  picket.  Shortl}'^  after 
nine  we  encamped  by  a  small  stream,  having  a 
dense  wood  bordering  it.  Distance,  twenty-five 
miles. 

Wednesday,  May  9th.  —  A  short  way  from  camp 
this  morning,  we  came  to  a  wooden  tombstone 
marking  the  grave  of  "  Mrs.  Sarah  Keyes,  aged 
70,  who  died  May  29th,  1846."  Mr.  Bryant  men- 
tions the  death  and  burial  of  this  lady  in  his 
work ;  and  the  little  headstone  served  to  deter- 
mine our  locality ;  for  by  it  we  knew  we  were 
nigh  the  Big  Blue  River.  We  found  here  also  one 
of  the  kind  of  postoffices  peculiar  to  the  plains, 
— a   stick    driven    into    the    ground,    in    the    upper 
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end  of  which,  in  a  notch,  communications  are 
placed,  intended  for  parties  following.  A  letter 
in  this  postoffice  was  found  addressed  to  Captain. 
Pye.  It  was  from  Captain  Paul,  giving  informa- 
tion that  at  this  place  his  driver,  John  Fuller, 
had  accidentally  shot  and  killed  himself  whilst 
removing  a  gun  from  a  wagon.  The  mode  was  the 
usual  one — never  yet  patented,  and  open  to  all — 
the  muzzle  was  towards  him,  and  went  off  of  itself. 
A  short  march  from  camp  brought  us  to  the 
Big  Blue  River,  a  stream  about  fifty  yards  wide 
and  three  feet  in  depth,  having  a  rapid  current, 
and  belted  with  fine  timber.  Its  banks  at  the 
crossing  being  low,  we  got  over  without  difficulty, 
and  soon  again  reached  the  open  plains.  At  the 
edge  of  the  woods  I  discovered  the  camp  of  our 
friends,  Stewart  and  Maury,  who  would  have 
detained  me  to  breakfast  with  them ;  a  luxury 
seldom  enjoyed  by  us.  I  was,  however,  obliged 
to  move  on,  as  our  train  runs  too  fast  for  lag- 
gards ;  although  appetite  and  good  company  con- 
spired against  my  decision.  Upon  a  board  nailed 
to  a  tree,  we  had  the  information  that  Paul,  in 
the  lead  of  the  emigration,  left  here  April  30th, 
and  that  Colonel  Russell  was  here  May  5th.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  Paul,  although  starting 
fourteen  days  in  advance  of  us,  was  when  here 
but  nine  days  ahead.  We,  too,  have  been  travel- 
ing leisurely ;  only  in  the  past  two  days  having 
begun  to  strike  out  seriously. 
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Rising  from  the  valley  of  the  Big  Blue,  our 
line  of  march  was  over  high  table  lands,  across 
which  there  was  an  extensive  range  for  the  eye. 
Far  to  our  left  we  could  see  timber,  but  not  even 
a  stick  could  be  found  near  the  road.  AVe 
gathered  some  small  dried-up  bushes  here  and 
there  for  fuel ;  had  we  been  more  provident,  we 
might  have  brought  from  the  Big  Blue  a  plentiful 
supply.  At  ten  o'clock  we  halted  for  our  morning 
meal  and  a  rest  of  two  hours.  Again  in  motion, 
we  soon  reached  a  point  where  the  road,  leading 
from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  joins  the  Oregon  trail 
which  we  have  been  pursuing.  From  an  elevation 
at  the  point  of  intersection  we  had  an  extensive 
view,  and  in  looking  behind  over  the  road  just 
traveled,  or  back  over  the  St.  Joseph  road,  or 
forward  over  that  to  be  taken ;  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  miles,  there  seemed  to  be  an  unending 
stream  of  emigrant  trains,  whilst  in  the  still 
farther  distance  along  these  lines  could  be  seen 
great  clouds  of  dust,  indicating  that  yet  others  of 
these  immense  caravans  were  on  the  move.  It 
was  a  sight  which  once  seen  can  never  be  for- 
gotten ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  family  of  man 
had  set  its  face  westward.  Our  daily  task  for  a 
time  to  come  will  be  to  get  past  those  in  advance 
of  us,  and  to  so  travel  that  no  trains  shall  over- 
take us ;  for  in  this  way  only  can  we  hope  prop- 
erly   to    maintain    our     animals.      The     locusts    of 
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Egypt  could  scarce  be  a  greater  scourge  than 
these  great  caravans,  as  grass  and  whatever  else 
is    green   must   disappear   before    them. 

We  passed  some  men  digging  a  grave  to  bury  a 
comrade  who  had  died  of  a  fever.  We  meet 
frequently  evidences  of  such  sad  scenes.  Graves, 
sometimes  marked  with  boards,  rudely  inscribed ; 
sometimes  by  the  skull  of  a  buffalo,  on  which  with 
red  chalk,  or  other  transitory  substance,  is  made  a 
simple  inscription ;  often  a  mere  stick  performs  a 
similar  service,  but  more  frequently  only  the  turf 
elevated  slightly  above  the  vast  surrounding  plain 
is  the  evidence  that  there,  taking  its  final  rest, 
is  the  body  of  one  like  ourselves,  and  painfully 
reminding  us,  too,  that  it  may  be  our  lot  to  be 
laid  in  a  similar  grave,  and  that  some  passer  by 
may   remark, 

"  No   useless   coffin   encompassed   his  breast." 

Our  driver  being  still  unwell,  Mr.  Kincaid  was 
in  charge  of  the  team.  At  dusk  we  made  our 
night  camp  on  a  tributary  of  the  Big  Blue.  Rain 
began  falling  soon  after,  continuing  through  the 
night.  While  on  guard  duty  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  I  perceived  great  restlessness  on  the  part 
of  the  mules.  At  times,  suddenly  starting  or 
jumping,  they  loosened  their  picket  pins  which 
had  to  be  staked  again.  A  timid  Yankee  who 
thinks  of  nothing  but  Indians  by  daj'^  and  dreams 
of  them  at  night,  became  greatly  excited,  and  at 
each   disturbance   made   by  the  mules  yelled  loudly, 
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''  Ho !  Guard,"  "Ho !  Guard."  We  ran  eacli  time 
without  delay  to  save  him  from  the  deadly  tomfi- 
liawk,  but  only  to  learn  what  we  already  knew, 
of  the  uneasiness  of  the  mules.  His  chief  alarm 
seemed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  cocking 
of  their  ears,  which  always  denotes  the  presence 
or  approach  of  either  Indians  or  wild  animals. 
Travelers  on  the  plains  are  familiar  with  this 
instinct  on  the  part  of  these  sagacious  animals, 
and  it  has  on  many  occasions  been  observed  by 
us,  and  often  long  before  coming  in  sight  of 
either  Indian,  buffalo,  or  other  animal,  that  the 
erected  ears  of  the  mules  gave  warning  of  what 
was  likel}^  to  be  in  prospect.  A  coyote,  or  prairie 
wolf,  was  discovered  to  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
on  this  occasion.  One  of  the  guard  was  about  to 
fire  his  gun  at  the  intruder,  when  Shorty  Ray 
coming  up,  by  his  timely  intervention  prevented 
the  camp  from  being  thus  uselessl}''  aroused  by 
the  report.  We  succeeded  in  driving  the  little 
stranger  away,  but  some  guards  following  us  were 
annoyed  again,  and  no  doubt  by  the  same  animal. 
The  coyote  is  not  dangerous  except  as  a  thief;  in 
this  respect  its  reputation  is  bad.  A  piece  of  bacon 
or  a  pair  of  old  boots  are  temptations  beyond 
the  power  of  its  resistance.  Distance,  twenty-six 
miles. 

Thursday,  May  10th.  —  Two  small  streams  were 
crossed  early  this  morning,  and  no  more  were 
seen    through    the  day,  but    far   distant    in    advance 
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of  US,  for  most  of  the  time,  we  could  see  the 
timber  line  that  skirts  Little  Blue  River.  In  the 
earlier  hours  of  the  clay  we  passed  many  camps 
where  no  signs  of  stirring  were  yet  visible,  and 
no    doubt  morning    naps    were  being   enjoyed. 

On  a  tree  beside  one  of  the  streams  crossed 
was  a  bulletin  board,  giving  the  names  of  many 
emigrants  and  the  dates  at  which  they  had  been 
at    that    ford. 

An  antelope  came  in  sight,  but  our  hunters 
were    unable    to    get    within    shooting    range  of  it. 

We  herded  our  mules  from  nine  till  noon  on 
the  open  plains,  at  some  distance  from  the  trail, 
where  good  grass  was  found,  and  our  morning 
meal  was  also  taken  during  this  interval.  Water 
was  obtained  from  a  pool.  These  pools,  we  find, 
have  often  to  be  resorted  to  as  the  only  means  of 
supply.  At  times  they  are  brackish  on  account 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  Often  there  is  no 
choice  but  to  take  them  as  we  find  them,  but  in 
general  the  water  is  sweet  and  palatable ;  less  so, 
however,  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  dead 
mule    or    ox   is    found   beside    them. 

Guide  books  of  the  plains,  while  serviceable,  are 
of  little  value  in  regard  to  water,  grass  and  wood, 
and  often  as  to  distances.  The  conditions  of  one 
season  vary  from  those  of  another,  and,  as  in 
other  economies,  supply  and  demand  must  be 
considered.  Other  years  are  no  criterion  for  the 
present,   for   never   before   has    there    been  so   large 
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an  emigration.  When  we  read  that  in  a  certain 
locality  grass  will  be  found  excellent,  the  best  of 
reasons  make  it  apparent  that  it  will  not  be  so 
found,  too  many  having  been  informed  of  the 
fact. 

Our  New  York  friends  had  fresh  trouble  with 
their  wagon  and  were  compelled  to  again  lie  by 
to   make    repairs. 

Shortly  after  four  we  encamped.  A  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant  was  an  excellent  spring  of  clear, 
cold  water,  surrounded  by  a  clump  of  trees,  but  in 
a.  deep  ravine,  and  difficult  of  access.  Being  "hewer 
•of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,"  I  found  my  task 
well  nigh  overpowering.  After  to-day  there  are 
to  be  some  changes  in  the  official  positions  in 
our  mess.  Mr.  McBride,  who  has  so  gracefully 
swayed  the  baton  of  authority  in  culinary  matters, 
lays  it  down  and  I  am  to  take  it  up,  while  Mr. 
Scully  takes  my  present  position.  Distance,  twent}" 
miles. 

Friday,  May  IJth.  —  The  morning  watch,  on 
-which  I  served,  and  whose  hours  expired  at  half- 
past  two,  called  up  the  camp  at  that  time.  A 
lialf  hour  later,  and  quite  a  while  before  the 
gray  streaks  whicli  precede  the  rising  sun  had 
begun  to  be  painted  above  the  eastern  horizon, 
■we  were  hurrying  on.  Just  as  we  were  setting 
out,  Mr.  Harper  met  with  a  painful  accident 
which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  a  hand  during 
;the    remainder     of     the     journey.     In     putting     his 
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pistols  into  their  holsters,  through  some  careless- 
handling  one  discharged  its  contents  through  the- 
palm  of  his  left  hand.  We  dressed  the  wound  as 
best  we  could  until  more  skillful  surgical  atten- 
tion   can    be    secured. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  we  crossed  a  small 
stream,  and  having  the  expectation  of  making  our 
morning  camp  on  the  open  plains,  we  carried  from 
it    a   supply    of  wood    and  water. 

The  species  of  cactus  called  prickly  pear  is- 
abundant  along  the  line  of  our  march,  and  the^ 
bleaching  bones  of  buffalo  are  very  plentiful.  A¥e 
seldom  see  a  buffalo  skull  without  finding  it 
scribbled  over  with  writing,  and  news  in  this  way 
is  frequently  contributed  by  emigrants  in  advance- 
to  those  following.  The  antlers  of  elks  are  like- 
wise numerous  and  often  of  such  height,  the  tips- 
being  stuck  in  the  ground,  that  persons  of  ordi- 
nary stature  can  walk  beneath  them  while  in 
erect   positions. 

The  sorrel  horse  obtained  in  a  trade  with  an 
Indian  eight  days  since,  has  been  of  little  service- 
to  me,  being  too  light.  Moreover,  as  already  ex- 
plained, it  cannot  be  led  or  driven,  and  I  ant 
compelled  to  walk  at  its  side.  I  tied  him  behind 
the  wagon  to-day,  when  he  endeavored  to  check 
its  movements,  but  without  success.  Our  driver,, 
finding  this  impediment,  cracked  his  Avhip  and  got 
his  team  into  a  trot,  so  that  the  horse  soon  dis- 
covered that   the  more  he  pulled,  the  less  his  efforts; 
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-availed.  At  times  bracing  his  legs  he  was  pulled 
along  without  moving  a  joint.  Once  having  witli- 
■drawn  attention  from  him,  when  I  again  looked 
I  observed  him  being  dragged  with  one  side  to 
the  ground  and  all  legs  dangling  about  at  will. 
I  ran  at  once  to  his  assistance,  cut  the  lariat 
which  held  him,  and  hastily  removing  the  saddle 
..and  bridle,  which  I  threw  into  the  wagon,  gave 
him  freedom  to  roam  at  pleasure.  From  that 
time  forward  I  walked  a  greater  part  of  the 
-eighteen  hundred  miles  which  had  to  be  traveled 
before    reaching  the  Sacramento  River. 

Among  many  companies  passed  this  day  was 
one  having  thirty  wagons  drawn  by  oxen.  About 
seven  in  the  evening  we  struck  the  Little  Blue 
River  and  encamped.  I  heard  wolves  howling 
hideously  and  concluded  that  my  sorrel's  death 
knell  was  being  sounded,  but  this  was  a  mistake 
for  he  was  picked  up  and  cared  for  by  some  one 
in  the  big  ox  train  passed,  and  was  taken  to 
California. 

The  Little  Blue  is  a  beautiful  stream  twenty 
yards  wide  at  this  point,  running  swiftly  over  a 
gravelly  bottom,  its  banks  lined  with  timber. 
Distance,    thirty-three    miles. 

Saturday,  May  12th.  —  The  incidents  of  this  day 
were  in  general  a  repetition  of  those  of  yesterday. 
A  similar  early  start,  along  the  route  many  camps, 
buffalo  skulls  numerous  and  covered  with  bulletins, 
and  great  patches   of  cacti  many  acres  in   extent. 
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Our  route  was  along  the  Little  Blue  River- 
wliicli  was  in  sight  most  of  the  day,  and  beside 
it  our  evening  camp  was  made.  Our  usual  mid- 
day rest  of  about  three  hours  was  on  a  high  prairie 
full}'  half  a  mile  from  wood  and  water,  which  had 
to  be  carried  that  distance.  Buffalo  grass  was- 
plentiful.  This  is  a  kind  which  grows  short  and 
dense,  and  is  accounted  very  nutritious.  The  mule^. 
ox    and   bison    are    alike    fond    of  it. 

Great  clouds  of  blinding,  stifling  dust  filled 
the  air,  covering  with  a  thick  coat  wagons,  mules 
and  men.  Day  pleasantly  warm ;  night  cold^ 
Distance,    twenty-five    miles. 

Sunday,  May  13th. — A  mantle  of  white  frost 
covering  the  prairie,  and  thick  coatings  of  ice  in 
our  water  buckets  were  among  the  early  observa- 
tions   of   the    morning. 

Beginning  our  march  at  eight  o'clock  we  trav- 
eled until  seven  in  the  evening,  taking  the  usual 
noon-da}'  rest.  AVe  passed  many  companies  en- 
camped for  the  day,  and  to  me  it  was  a  con- 
stantly recurring  regret  that  we  too  did  not  rest 
on  the  Sabbath.  There  were  others  who  thought 
as  I  did,  but  it  was  felt  to  be  entirely  useless  to 
attempt  to  change  matters,  and  the  way  did  not 
seem  clear  to  act  out  the  conviction  that  "it  is 
better    to    obey    God    than   man." 

Among  companies  passed  was  one  from  Evans- 
ville,  Indiana,  and,  singularly  enough,  connected 
with   it   was    a    former    acquaintance    with  whom  in 
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younger  days  I  had  sat  in  Sunday  school,  where 
we  had  been  tauglit,  "  Remember  the  Sabbath 
day,"  etc.  Here  was  a  divergence — one  ignoring, 
the  other  practicing  these  early  teachings.  My 
friend,  who  dropped  in  as  we  were  breakfasting, 
had  come  via  St.  Joseph,  and  had  later  home 
news  than  we.  From  him  I  learned  the  death 
of  a  friend,  Captain  0.  V.  Israel,  whom  I  had 
last  seen  on  the  morning  we  left  Pittsburgh 
standing  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  steamer  Crit- 
tenden, which  he  commanded,  as  it  passed  us  on 
the  Ohio  River.  A  recent  graduate  of  West  Point, 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  a  life  of  usefulness 
seemed  just  opening  to  him  which  was  thus  sud- 
denly   terminated. 

From  our  noon  camp,  where  we  left  the  valley 
of  the  Little  Blue  to  strike  clirectl}'^  for  the  Platte — 
over  thirty  miles  distant — we  carried  a  supply  of 
both  wood  and  water.  Two  antelopes,  swifter  than 
the  wind,  came  near  our  train  as  if  in  defiance, 
and  hurried  from  sight  before  any  one  could  get 
within  range  of  them.  After  encamping,  high  winds 
began  to  blow,  the  sky  became  clouded,  and  a 
storm  of  unusual  violence  commenced.  The  thun- 
der was  deafening,  sounding  like  the  discharge  of 
many  cannon,  and  accompanied  by  almost  con- 
tinuous flashes  of  lightning.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  gusts  of  wind  we  had  much  difficulty  in 
preparing  our  evening  meal,  and  it  was  but  a 
narrow  escape  we  made  of  going  supperless   to  bed. 
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The  strife  of  the  elements,  including  a  deluging 
rain,  formed  the  lullaby  which  soothed  the  camp 
into  quiet  slumbers.     Distance,  thirty  miles. 

Monday,  May  14th.  —  So  rarely  has  it  hai^pened, 
that  any  one  in  our  train  has  enjoyed  a  morning 
meal  before  beginning  a  day's  march,  and  seldom 
too,  earlier  than  nine  or  ten  o'clock ;  that  the 
thought  came  to  me  on  awaking  this  morning,  to 
give  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  members  of  my 
mess,  by  preparing  for  them  an  early  breakfast.  I 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  I  had  chosen  an  in- 
auspicious morning  for  the  purpose  :  for  the  wood 
which  I  thought  had  been  properly  cared  for,  was 
soaked  by  the  night's  rain ;  and  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  many  matches,  several  wads  of  cotton 
from  my  coat,  and  burnt  fingers  besides,  that  my 
philanthropic  intentions  were  carried  out. 

A  word  as  to  our  meals  :  all  are  alike,  or  at  least 
there  is  scarce  any  variety  ;  and,  as  may  have  been 
observed,  we  rarely  have  above  two  in  each  day. 
The  dishes  comprise  oatmeal  mush,  bacon-sides  with 
pilot-bread  fried  in  the  fat,  and  coffee ;  these  re- 
peated ad  infinitum.  We  had  for  a  brief  time  sugar 
and  molasses  ;  but  these  were  luxuries  of  which  but 
a  limited  supply  could  be  carried,  and  we  soon  ran 
out.  Once,  and  sometimes  twice  a  week,  we  have 
had  bean  soup.  Each  dish  named,  is  by  every  one 
highly  relished,  indeed  eagerly  so ;  and  if  towards 
any  one  in  particular  there  is  shown  partiality,  that 
one  is  bean   soup.     This  would   be    more    frequently 
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served,  but  for  the  time  required  to  boil  it.  On  this 
account  it  lias  to  be  cooked  by  installments  ;  one  or 
more  camp  fires  contributing  towards  the  great  end 
in  view,  as  we  travel.  Meanwhile  the  kettle  con- 
taining it  is  hung  at  the  rear  of  the  wagon,  where 
of  course  it  gets  well  peppered  with  dust.  When 
this  savory  dish  graces  the  bill  of  fare,  none  other 
is  needed,  and  it  alone  is  served.  Verily,  it  must 
have  been  bean  soup  for  which  Esau  sold  his  birth- 
right ;  at  least  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  convince 
"our  boys"  that   such  was  Jacob's  mess  of  pottage. 

The  cold,  damp,  disagreeable  morning  did  not 
suggest  haste,  and  it  was  not  until  seven  that  we 
started.  That  peculiar  phenomenon,  the  mirage, 
familiar  to  travelers  on  the  plains,  was  seen  by  us 
this  morning.  The  illusion  was  j^erfect :  we  saw,  or 
rather  thought  we  saw,  a  body  of  water  resembling 
a  lake,  with  trees  about  it.  Its  location  was  in  the 
direction,  and  at  a  distance  from  us  where  it  would 
have  been  quite  agreeable  to  have  made  our  mid- 
day camp.  But  as  we  advanced  the  attractive  land- 
scape faded  from  sight  and  our  two  hours'  rest  was 
taken  on  the  open  prairie.  From  this  camp  a  view 
was  had  denoting  what  is  to  be  an  important  di- 
verging point  in  the  trail — the  great  valley  of  the 
Platte  River. 

Antelopes  were  again  seen  frolicking  as  if  in  defi- 
ance of  a  chase,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  pur- 
sue them  by  any  of  our  nimrods.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon   we    struck    the    great,    wide    river    at    a    point 
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opposite  Grand  Island  which  was  distant  probably 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  nearest  us.  The 
Platte  was  running  high,  quite  muddy,  and  its  cur- 
rent was  swift.  The  banks  confining  it,  composed 
of  sandy  loam,  are  constantly  falling  in,  being 
w^ashed  away  by  the  resistless  current,  and  the 
stream  is  thus  ever  widening.  The  bottom  lands, 
low  and  flat,  sliowed  signs  of  frequent  inundations. 
Along  the  northern  banks,  and  on  Grand  Island 
were  trees  of  large  grovv'th,  cottonwood,  but  none 
were  growing  on  the  southern  side,  along  which 
lay  our  route. 

Our  evening  camp  was  near  some  pools  a  half 
mile  from  the  river.  The  water  of  these  is  clear 
and  drinkable,  while  that  of  the  river  is  totally 
unfit  for  use. 

From  the  Missouri  frontier  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, a  distance  of  nearly  seven  hundred  miles, 
there  is  a  gradual  but  imperceptible  climbing  until 
an  altitude  of  about  six  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  obtained.  About  half  of  this  dis- 
tance we  have  already  come,  the  remaining  part 
lies  entirely  within  this  Platte  valley.  What  has 
yet  to  be  passed  is,  if  possible,  more  monotonous 
than  that  traveled  in  the  last  sixteen  days,  a  few 
prominent  landmarks  only  in  all  this  vast  territory 
affording  relief  to  the  eye.  Distance,  sixteen  miles  ; 
from  Independence,  three    hundred  and  forty  miles. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FROM    GRAND    ISLAND,    ON    PLATTE    RIVER, 
TO    FORT    LARAMIE. 

TUESDAY,  May  15th.  —  Daybreak  found  us  in 
motion.  Within  the  next  two  hours  we  passed 
a  number  of  camps  where  as  yet  no  sign  of  stirring 
was  visible.  One  company  engaged  in  the  .  prepa- 
ration of  breakfast  had  a  name  familiar  to  us, 
although  most  of  its  members  were  from  Ohio. 
Its  title  was  the  "  Iron  City  Rangers."  A  very 
live  mess  which  seemed  to  take  the  lead  in  most 
matters,  doubtless  imposed  the  name.  This  was 
composed  of  our  friends  mentioned  heretofore, 
Messrs.  McKibben,*  Myers,  Mitchell,  and  the  Ken- 
nedys, one  of  the  latter  being  in  command.  Upon 
invitation  I  took  breakfast  with  them,  then  bade 
them  farewell,  assured  that  we  should  not  again 
meet  until  our  marching  daj'^s  were  over. 

When  opposite  the  head  of  Grand  Island  we  came 
to  a  recently  estal)lished  military  post  called  Fort 
Kearney,  its  commandant  being  Captain  Bonneville, 
whose  adventures  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  nearly  a 
score  of  years  since,  as  written  by  Washington  Irving, 

••'Hon.  Joseph  C.  McKibben,  among  the  earliest  of  the  members  of 
Congress  from  California. 
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have  given  him  a  wide  celebrity.  The  fort  build- 
ings consisted  of  ten  cabins  built  of  adobes,  (sun- 
dried  bricks)  comprising  the  barracks  for  men  and 
officers,  besides  three  large  pounds  in  which  were 
gathered  the  cavalry  horses  and  cattle.  The  sutler's 
store  was  well  stocked  with  goods.  We  laid  in  cer- 
tain needed  supplies,  among  other  things  some 
syrup,  not  absolutely  necessary  but  toothsome  ;  and 
a  tin  coffee  pot,  as  the  one  in  use  had  developed 
sieve-like  qualities.  A  number  of  our  men  tarried 
to  write  letters,  as  there  are  occasional  oj)portunities 
for  forwarding  them  to  the  States.  Some  also  ob- 
tained a  meal  which  gave  them  much  satisfaction, 
and  these  provoked  considerable  envy  by  telling  of 
a  young  maid  who  waited  on  them,  such  sights 
being  rare  of  late. 

Whilsc  at  the  fort  we  learned  that  the  Pawnees 
who  inhabit  this  region,  are  at  present  settling 
some  old  scores  with  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  at 
some  point  to  the  northwest,  and  because  of  this 
circumstance  we  may  escape  the  civilities  or  incivili- 
ties which  otherwise  they  might  bestow  on  us  while 
passing  through  their  territory.  It  may  not  be 
thought  quite  civil  on  our  part,  while  being  as 
it  were  at  the  very  home  of  the  Pawnees,  and 
presumably  accepting  their  hospitalities,  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  our  supposed  hosts,*  but  we  can- 
not refrain  the  utterance  that  they  have  acquired 
the    reputation    honestly — the    only    thing    perhaps 

*Ward  McAllister  might  think  differently. 
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ever  obtained  by  them  in  that  mode — of  being  a 
cunning,  cut-throat  race  of  villains,  with  an  end- 
less propensity  for  stealing.  We  feel,  moreover, 
that  in  the  r/was^  possession  as  allies  of  the  tribes 
which  have  for  the  time  drawn  them  aside,  we 
may  esteem   ourselves   fortunate. 

The  river  opposite  the  line  of  our  march  was 
about  two  miles  in  width.  Since  yesterday  its  cur- 
rent has  much  abated,  the  stream  having  quickly 
run  out  and  become  quite  shallow,  so  that  there 
would  be  little  difficulty,  we  think,  in  crossing  it, 
were  it  not  for  the  shifting  sands  of  its  bed. 
Numerous  islands,  well  wooded,  were  in  sight  through 
the  day.  At  our  noon  camp,  willows,  found  at 
intervals  along  the  river  banks,  were  used  for  fuel, 
but  in  the  evening  a  better  substitute  was  furnished 
in  "buffalo  chips,"  as  they  are  commonly  called — 
the  dry  excrement  of  the  bison,  which  at  certain 
points  along  the  Platte  is  found  in  abundance. 
These  kindle  readily  and  make  a  fire  of  intense 
heat  with  but  little  smoke. 

Three  antelojies  bounded  across  the  trail,  as  we 
lay  in  camp  at  noon ;  coming  near  enough  to  be 
seen  plainly,  but  not  lingering  to  be  shot  at.  As  we 
proceed,  getting  more  and  more  in  advance  of  emi- 
grant trains,  we  find  better  pasturage  for  the  mules. 
During  the  mid-day  rest  and  at  each  evening  camp, 
prior  to  the  hour  of  setting  guard  (eight  o'clock), 
when  the  jnules   are  usually  picketed,  we  herd  them. 
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i.  e.  let  them  run  at  will,  stationing  pickets  at  out- 
lying points,  to  prevent  them  from  wandering  to  too 
great  a   distance. 

High   winds  this   evening   were    followed   by  rain. 
Distance,  twenty-five  miles. 

Wednesday,  May  16th.  —  A  drizzling  rain,  which 
began  in  the  night,  commenced  again  soon  after 
we  had  started,  but  by  nine  o'clock  it  began  to 
fall  heavily,  and  orders  were  given  to  encamp  for 
the  day ;  not  because  of  discomfort  suffered  by 
the  men,  but  on  account  of  the  injury  the  mules 
might  sustain  in  a  constant  pull  over  miry  roads. 
Stewart's  concern  is  always  for  the  mules — he 
wastes  no  thought  on  the  men.  Because  of  the 
hard,  driving  rain,  we  were  unable  to  build  fires 
in  the  usual  way  to  cook  breakfast,  and  for  the 
first  and  only  time  set  up  in  our  tent  a  small 
sheet-iron  stove,  having  a  pipe  which  projected 
through  the  opening  in  front.  This,  however,  was 
not  a  success,  for  the  draught  was  hindered  by 
the  blasts  of  winds  without ;  and  whilst  we  had 
little  heat,  there  was  an  overpowering  amount  of 
smoke,  and  all  were  well  nigh  suffocated  before 
the  coffee  pot  began  to  boil.  Accustomed  to  eat- 
ing uncooked  bacon,  during  the  usual  morning 
marches  made  prior  to  breakfasting,  we  felt  no 
great  disappointment  that  on  this  occasion  we 
could  not  wait  to  fry  pork  ;  as  with  slices  of  the 
raw  article  and  hard  biscuit,  aided  by  generous 
appetites,    we    made    a   hearty    meal. 
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In  visiting  from  tent  to  tent,  in  social  inter- 
course, and  in  smoking  our  pipes,  tlie  long,  rainy 
day  was  passed.  Just  before  camping,  a  company 
of  men,  with  a  wagon  and  a  drove  of  California 
horses,  some  of  them  carrying  packs,  met  us. 
They  had  with  them  mails  from  California  and 
Salt  Lake,  having  left  the  Mormon  settlement  on 
April  17th.  In  crossing  the  Utah  mountains,  they 
had  to  cut  their  wa}'  through  snow,  in  places 
fifteen  feet  deep.  Their  accounts  in  reference  to 
gold  discoveries  in  California,  were  very  extravagant. 

A  company  of.  traders  and  trappers,  recently 
from  Fort  Laramie,  en  route  for  Missouri,  encamped 
near  us.  Their  wagons  were  heavily  laden  with 
buffalo  robes.  Some  of  our  party,  visiting  them, 
were  hospitably  entertained,  being  treated  to  buffalo 
meat  and  venison.  It  was  still  raining  when  we 
retired  for  the  night.     Distance,  ten  miles. 

Thursday,  May  17th.  —  Our  road  was  miry 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  crossed 
by  frequent  gullies  in  which  small  streams,  formed 
by  the  recent  rain,  found  tlieir  way  to  the  river. 
Our  course,  in  general,  lay  along  the  sand  bluffs 
which  hem  in  the  valley ;  the  Platte  being  about 
two  miles  off.  Rain  continued  to  fall  at  intervals, 
and  at  our  morning  camp  we  were  nearly  deluged 
while  preparing  breakfast.  While  thus  engaged, 
two  men  approached  who  were  pursuing  their 
journey  to  California,  alone  and  on  foot.  Their 
tent   was    an     umbrella ;     and    in     packs    borne    on 
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their  backs,  they  carried  provisions  to  last  them 
about  thirty  days,  expecting  to  get  fresh  supplies 
at  forts  on  the  way.  They  started  from  some  point 
on  the  Missouri  River,  and  thus  far  have  passed  all 
trains  they  came  in  sight  of.  AVe  permitted  them 
to  fry  bacon  at  our  fire,  and  furnished  them  coffee 
to  drink,   for  which  they  were  very  thankful. 

We  passed  a  prairie  dog  village,  consisting  of 
hundreds  of  conical  shaped  mounds,  about  two  feet 
high.  No  dogs  were  visible ;  inclement  weather 
probably  kept  them  within  doors. 

To-day,  for  the  first  time,  we  came  in  sight  of 
buff'alo.  A  herd  of  immense  size  was  seen  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Platte.  We  watched  some  men 
belonging  to  an  emigrant  train,  who  attempted 
to  ford  the  river  in  pursuit  of  this  large  game. 
All,  however,  were  forced  to  return,  for  the 
animals  they  rode  were  unable  to  keep  their  feet 
in  tiie  uncertain  sands  forming  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  An  hour  or  so  later,  while  riding  in 
advance  of  the  train,  some  of  our  hunters  gave 
chase  to  three  buffalo,  but  were  unable  to  overtake 
them. 

A  large  company,  having  the  name  ''  St.  Louis 
Telegraph  Co."  painted  on  their  wagon  covers, 
passed  us  whilst  nooning,  but  we  encamped  beyond 
them  at  night.     Distance,  twenty-five  miles. 

Friday,  May  18th.  —  Buffalo  in  astonishingly 
vast  numbers  3^et  inhabit  tliis  region,  but  the 
destruction    in    constant    practice,    by   hunters    Avho- 
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kill  them  almost  exclusively  for  their  skins,  must 
before  many  years  make  them  very  scarce.  Each 
day  we  see  evidences  of  this  shameful  waste  in 
the  great  quantities  of  bleaching  bones  which  mark 
this  valley. 

Occasionally  a  few  birds  are  seen,  but  we  do 
not  wonder  at  their  scarcity  in  the  absence  of 
trees.  To-day  we  passed  some  small  clumps  of 
trees  in  dry  ravines  ;  the  first  met  with  on  this  side 
of  the  river.  And  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
landscape  consisted  of  some  sand  hills  on  our  left, 
worn  into  many  fantastic  shapes ;  a  moderate 
imagination  only  was  needed  to  trace  resemblances 
to  castles,  temples   and  towers. 

A  party  of  traders  and  trappers,  with  four 
wagons  laden  with  furs,  passed  us,  en  route  to  the 
States.  Numbers  of  emigrant  parties  were  passed  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  mostly  small ;  one,  however, 
had  about  twenty  wagons  drawn  by  oxen.  The 
St.  Louis  company,  mentioned  yesterday,  went  past 
us   at   noon,   but  we  again   left  it    behind    at    night. 

Rain'  fell  again  in  the  night.  Distance,  twenty- 
five  miles. 

Saturday,  May  19th.  —  Three  hours  of  heavy 
rain,  accompanied  by  thunder,  was  an  incident  of 
the  morning  march ;  and  a  similar  storm,  but  of 
less  duration,  greeted  us  in  the  afternoon.  Our 
mid-day  halt  was  opposite  the  junction  of  the 
North  and  South  Platte  Kivers. 
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The  observations  of  the  day  included  great 
patches  of  cacti,  numerous  prairie  dog  villages, 
several  emigrant  trains  which  were  passed,  and  a 
few  fleet-footed  antelopes  that  came  in  sight.  Mr. 
Clarke,  of  Blakey's  mess,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  the  first  to  shoot  an  antelope,  which  he  divided 
around  ;  our  mess  sharing  in  one  of  the  hind  quar- 
ters. This  was  a  treat  greatly  enjoyed,  after  the 
long  continued  use  of  bacon.  Ours  was  the  only 
camp  fire  at  night ;  w^e  having  picked  up  sundry 
sticks  along  the  road  which  served  for  fuel,  while 
others,  trusting  to  chance,  were  unable  to  find  any- 
thing near  camp  which  could  be  made  to  answer. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  the  men  gather  about  the 
fire,  each  with  a  slice  of  vension  on  the  end  of  a 
stick,  waiting  his  turn  to  toast  it  in  the  blaze  or 
to  cook  it  in  the  warm  ashes.  No  jelly  was 
required  to  make  the  savory  meat  palatable,  pre- 
pared in  this  rude  but  unapproachable  style  of 
cuisine.  High  winds  blew  through  the  night. 
Distance,  twenty-five  miles. 

Sunday,  May  20th. — We  encountered  much  mud 
in  our  march  this  morning,  but  in  the  afternoon  a 
discomfort  of  different  character  met  us,  when  clouds 
of  sand,  driven  by  a  strong  wind,  assailed  us. 

I  found  an  Indian  scalp  to-day,  a  Sioux  treasure 
perhaps,  as  we  are  within  their  territory  ;  ni}'  diffi- 
culty is  to  know  what  to  do  with  such  a  prize  ;  and 
if  found  in  possession  of  it,  my  dilemma  might  be 
greater. 
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Colonel  Russell's  train,  ahead  of  us,  was  in  sight ; 
and  a  number  of  our  friends,  belonging  to  it, 
tarried  behind  to  have  a  talk  with  us.  Among 
emigrants  passed  were  two  families — men,  women 
and  children — who  had  belonged  to  Russell's  com- 
pany. They  complained  that  he  charged  them  five 
dollars  a  head  as  guide,  and  had  abandoned  them 
for  not  being  able  to  keep  up  with  his  train  ;  l)ut 
without  returning  the  money  they  had  given. 
His  assumption  of  ability  to  act  as  a  guide  was 
based,  it  is  said,  on  the  experience  of  a  single  pre- 
vious journe}^  without  any  special  qualifications  for 
the  position  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained. 

Night  cold.     Distance,  twenty-five  miles. 

Monday,  May  21st.  —  Through  a  misapprehension 
of  facts,  we  were  allowed  the  unusual  privilege  of 
breakfasting  before  beginning  the  day's  labors. 
Supposing  that  we  were  near  the  ford  of  the  South 
Platte,  where  a  crossing  is  made  in  order  to 
reach  the  North  branch,  which  thenceforward  is 
followed ;  and  with  a  view  to  allow  Russell's 
train  in  advance  to  get  over  before  we  reached 
it,  vras  the  occasion  of  our  delay.  We  were,  how- 
ever, further  from  the  ford  than  had  been  thought, 
and  before  reaching  it,  a  considerable  journey 
awaited  us.  The  road  was  in  many  places  miry, 
occasioning  much  trouble  and  delay.  Of  late  we 
have  encountered  many  large  tracts  covered  with 
a  white  efflorescence  as  of  saleratus,  which,  when 
stirred    by  winds,  as  was    the  case    to-day,  occasions 
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much  painfulness  in  the  regions  of  the  eyes  and 
nostrils.  The  waters  of  pools  in  the  neighborliood 
of  these  tracts  are  found  to  be  strongly  alkaline. 

Among  emigrant  trains  passed  was  one,  some 
members  of  which  were  anxious  to  unite  with  us. 
Our  train,  however,  was  already  sufficiently  large  ; 
and  experience  has  taught  us  that  accidents  are 
not  infrequent,  and  wdien  one  occurs  to  a  wagon, 
it    often    occasions    the    detention    of   all. 

A  cold  rain,  but  fortunately  of  brief  duration,  fell 
on  us  after  leaving  the  noon  camp.  While  riding 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  singular  burying 
place  was  observed.  Deposited  in  the  topmost 
branches  of  a  tree  on  an  island,  wrapped  in  blan- 
kets, and  fastened  to  a  piece  of  bark,  was  the 
body  of  a  defunct  Indian.  As  trees  are  scarce  in 
this  country,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they 
form  the  only  grave  yards  of  the  red  men ;  it  is 
rather  to  be  conjectured  that  renowned  warriors 
only  are  thus  hung  up  to  dry.  And  could  there 
be  a  higher  token  of  regard  for  departed  worth, 
in  allotting  such  rare  cemeteries  for  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  the  brave  !  It  is  thus,  too,  that  many 
benevolent  whites  would  elevate  the  entire  Indian 
race.     Bequiescat  in  pace. 

Some  squaws,  belonging  to  the  Sioux  tribe,  rode 
towards  us,  and  saluted  us  with  "  How  do  ?  how^ 
do?"  I  was  riding  Mr.  Scully's  mule,  a  fat,  hearty 
beast,  and  not  fond  of  fast  trotting.  When  tlie 
squaws     came     up,     I     traded     some     tin    trumpets 
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with  them  for  moccasins ;  after  which  the  ladies 
desired  me  to  run  a  race  ;  and  one  at  either  side 
of  my  mule,  switched  him  until  we  were  off  on 
quite  a  brisk  run.  For  a  mile  or  so  we  kept  this 
up,  to  the  great  amusement  of  our  company ;  but 
my  mule  was  no  match  for  their  ponies  in  speed, 
and  they  tired  of  the  race.  At  four  o'clock  we 
reached  the  ford  of  the  South  Platte  ;  and  around 
it  were  gathered  some  two  or  three  hundred 
Sioux  Indians — old  men,  women  and  children — 
the  young  warriors,  as  we  had  learned  at  Fort 
Kearney,  being  off  on  the  war  path  after  the 
Pawnees.  They  have  two  villages  not  far  distant ; 
liaving  been  attracted  hither  by  the  emigrants, 
whom  they  expected  to  find  at  the  crossing. 

On  arriving  at  the  ford.  Colonel  Russell,  who  was 
engaged  in  getting  his  company  across,  waited 
upon  Stewart,  and  suggested  that  he  postpone 
fording  until  the  following  morning ;  promising  to 
lend  him  the  assistance  of  a  French  guide,  who 
would  lead  him  safely  over  the  hills  to  the  fork 
of  the  North  Platte.  He  mentioned  the  advantage 
we  would  have  in  using  the  graded  cuts  in  the 
banks  on  either  side  of  the  river,  then  being 
used  by  his  train.  Russell,  moreover,  warned  him 
•of  the  danger,  as  it  was  late,  of  getting  part  of  his 
company  over,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Indians ;  or,  in  case  the  fording  was  con- 
tinued after  night-fall,  it  might  be  attended  with 
serious   consequences.      He    did   not    forget    to    add 
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that  he  was  an  old,  experienced  pioneer,  and  had 
been  across  the  plains  before !  Stewart  thanked 
him,  especially  for  the  proffer  of  the  "  French 
guide,"  (?)  but  recklessly  and  resolutely  began 
preparations  for  fording  forthwith,  setting  a  num- 
ber of  men  at  work  to  cut  a  new  descending 
passage   down   the    steep   banks    of  the    stream. 

The  river,  fortunately,  was  not  too  high  for  easy 
fording,  or  to  necessitate  the  calking  of  wagons  for 
ferrying  across  ;  but,  on  account  of  its  deep,  shift- 
ing sands,  pulling  heavily  laden  wagons  over  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  We 
accordingly  emptied  large  portions  of  the  load  of 
each  wagon,  to  be  packed  across  on  the  backs  of 
mules ;  meanwhile  setting  a  watch  over  the  stuff 
while  the  fording  was  in  process.  The  river  at 
this  point  was  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
width,  and  the  forward  teamsters  found  it  difficult 
to  get  their  mules  to  enter  the  water ;  neitlier 
whipping,  coaxing,  nor  cursing,  all  freely  employed, 
seemed  of  avail.  At  length  a  horse  was  ridden 
across  in  plain  view  of  the  mules,  and  when  it 
reached  the  opposite  bank,  and  stood  on  solid 
ground,  the  force  of  so  good  an  example  was 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  teams  moved  forward 
without  further  delay.  Some  mules  were  hard  to 
manage,  on  account  of  the  uncertain  footing  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  they  plunged  wildly 
about,  breaking  their  harness  under  circumstances 
where     repair     was     next    to     impossible ;     but     in 
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general  they  behaved  well ;  and  it  was  a  grand 
sight  to  watch  the  long  caravan  of  wagons  with 
their  white  canvas  coverings,  and  the  mules  up  to 
their  bellies  moving  across  the  wide  expanse  of 
water.  The  river  bed  was  very  irregular,  and  at 
times  the  wagons  sank  in  deep  holes,  and  again 
rose  almost  to  the  surface  of  the  water  on  sand 
bars. 

In  addition  to  viewing  the  interesting  operation 
of  fording,  and  watching  the  goods  scattered  over 
the  banks,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  have  other  matters 
to  engage  my  attention.  The  Indians  were  quite 
inquisitive  ;  at  first  they  crowded  about  the  wagons, 
lifting  the  covers,  and  peeping  into  the  interior ; 
and  afterwards  showed  inclinations  to  inspect  the 
contents  of  bags,  boxes  and  barrels  lying  about. 
We  frowned,  shook  our  fists,  and  showed  other 
signs  of  displeasure,  but  took  care  not  to  excite 
hostility  by  too  much  of  an  exhibition  of  anger. 
To  manifest  our  kind  regard  for  them,  as  they 
pressed  about  us,  we  shook  hands  with  the  entire 
crowd,  men,  women  and  children.  Our  mess  had  a 
bag  filled  with  tin  horns,  beads,  mirrors,  jews-harps, 
harmonicums  and  trinkets  innumeral)le,  which  we 
desired  to  use  on  proper  occasions,  should  such 
arise.  It  occurred  to  me  that  now  was  the  auspi- 
cious moment,  so  I  opened  the  bag,  and  at  first 
gave  instruction  in  instrumental  music,  which 
occasioned  a  measure  of  delight  I  have  rarely 
seen   equaled.       T    ho])e    I    maj'^    be    pardoned   when 
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I  state  that  there  was  as  much  real  pleasure  excited 
in  the  breasts  of  these  savages,  as  is  commonly 
experienced  in  fashionable  audiences  when  applaud- 
ing scientific  music,  neither  understood  nor  appre- 
ciated ;  and  let  me  add,  the  joy  on  this  occasion 
had  but  one  parallel,  the  genuine  rapture  of  the 
same  audiences  to  which  I  have  referred,  when 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  is  sung  by  a  Jenny  Lind, 
or  "  'Way  Down  upon  the  Swanee  River  "  is  warbled 
by  a  Christine  Nilsson.  After  instruction  by  ex- 
ample, in  tooting  on  the  horns,  and  moving  the 
other  musical  toys  about  my  lips,  I  held  them 
to  the  mouths  of  several  of  the  old  chiefs,  who 
gathered  close  about  me,  and  their  enthusiasm 
was  unbounded  when  they  saw  that  they  too, 
could  occasion  such  exquisite  harmonies  to  float 
on  the  air.  They  danced  about  in  great  glee, 
and  in  knots  of  ten  or  a  dozen  here  and  there, 
leaped  as  though  skilled  in  terpsichorean  art.  Dis- 
covering that  I  was  anxious  to  procure  some 
moccasins,  the}''  showered  them  at  my  feet  as  fast 
as  I  could  pick  them  up,  and  to  stimulate  them  in 
this  good  work,  I  distributed  the  horns  and  other 
tooting  instruments  among  them,  and  very  soon 
the  whole  tribe  was  in  a  perfect  uproar :  while  the 
blast  of  the  larger  trumpets  and  the  squeak  of  the 
smaller  ones,  almost  made  me  repent  of  my  folly. 
One  old  chap,  who  had  no  moccasins  to  give, 
snatched  some  from  the  apron  of  a  squaw,  and 
threw  them  to   me :    and  I    only   kept   peace   in   the 
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family,  h^^  giving  her  a  necklace  of  beads  and  some 
other  gewgaws  ;  for  the  savage  female  has  instincts 
similar  to  some  of  the  more  favored  of  her  sex. 
But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  musical  enthusiasm  of 
the  old  chief,  who  was  ripe  for  such  sacrifices ; 
not  unwilling  that  all  of  his  wife's  people  should 
go  barefooted,  if  by  any  means  it  were  possible 
that  he  be  allowed  full  scope  to  gratif}^  his 
aesthetic  taste,  one  marked  with  evidences  of  high 
refinement.  Can  enthusiasm  in  art  go  farther,  or 
where  is  a  higher  appreciation  of  it  to  be  found? 

A  rather  pleasing  looking  squaw,  not  much,  if  any, 
beyond  her  twentieth  year,  begged  for  something, 
which  I  soon  discovered  was  coffee.  Our  supply  was 
ample,  yet  to  be  economized,  but  I  could  not 
deny  her  what  she  could  hold  in  the  pleadin;; 
palms  of  her  outstretched  hands.  Still  I  AA^on- 
dered  what  she  could  know  of  this  beverage,  or 
of  the  art  of  preparing  it ;  but  that  was  none  of 
my  concern  when  something  akin  to  beauty  was 
the  suitor. 

I  observed  a,  number  of  papooses  riding  about  in 
baskets  made  of  willows,  to  which  long  poles  for  shafts 
were  attached,  and  in  which  dogs  were  harnessed 
to  drag  them  about.  These  dogs  were  large,  black 
and  woolly,  resembling  those  of   New  Foundland. 

The  Sioux  do  not  appear  to  be  slaves  of  fash- 
ion ;  i.  e.,  they  are  not  confined  to  any  particulai- 
style  of  dress  ;  indeed,  there  is  much  independ- 
ence,   and     variety    without     limit ;     so     that    a    de- 
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scription  of  their  costume  would  be  difficult  to 
:ittempt.  Buckskin  is  used  largely  by  both  sexes ; 
;ind  shawls  of  cotton  and  wool,  of  bright  colors, 
are  alike  worn  by  men  and  women.  The  bet- 
ter dressed  of  the  men  use  buckskins  only, 
from  head  to  foot ;  trimmed  with  beads  and 
fringes.  Nearly  all  have  headgear  of  feathers, 
dyed  with  fantastic  colors ;  while  their  faces  are 
smeared  or  streaked  with  black,  red  and  yellow 
paint.  The  women  are  usually  worse  clad  than 
the  men,  and  I  suspect  they  use  the  cast-off' 
clothing  of  their  lords.  And  if  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, they  are  less  cleanly  than  the  men.  As  is 
customary  elsewhere,  all  drudgery  is  performed  by 
them  ;  in  fact,  the  men  devolve  all  labor  upon  the 
women.  When  the  tribe  travels,  the  men  ride,  the 
females  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  walking ;  and 
when  a  halt  is  made,  they  are  so  far  indulged  as 
to  have  committed  to  them  the  exclusive  care  of 
the  horses.  T\\qj  are  not  esteemed  in  these  parts 
as  the  "  better  half  of  creation,"  though,  doubtless, 
their  "  protectors "  rate  them  as  useful  appendages. 
Many  of  the  men  had  guns,  few  of  which  were  fit 
for  use,  and  they  had  no  ammunition.  Most  of 
them,  however,  had  bows  and  arrows  which  they 
could  handle  with  skill.  Their  arrows  were  fre- 
quently carried  in  quivers  made  of  skins,  hand- 
somely worked  with  beads. 

Before    sunset    our    wagons    were    all    across,    and 
jiiany    of    the    mules    were    brought    back    to    carry 
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ovo]-  the  <>-oods  [)iled  upon  the  river  bank.  I 
happened  to  be  among  the  last  to  leave,  and 
started  with  a  load  strapped  to  my  shoulders,  and 
leading  a  mule  heavily  packed.  Some  of  Russell's 
men  were  yet  behind.  I  found  the  water  cold, 
and  at  times  a  sickening  sensation  thrilled 
through  me,  especially  when,  as  occurred  twice  or 
thrice,  I  sank  almost  to  my  armpits  in  sojne  of 
the  holes.  At  times  the  sand  sank  quickly  under 
my  feet,  and  I  was  seriously  bothei'ed  to  keep  erect. 
Thus  was  the  Red  Sea  of  our  exodus  crossed,  and 
in  safety  we  encamped  a  short  distance  from  the 
river. 

After  putting  on  dry  clutlies,  I  prepared  the 
evening  meal,  using  for  fuel  hois  de  vachc,  which 
was  abundant.  Mr.  Washington  traded  a  horse 
he  had  been  riding,  for  a  mule  belonging  to  an 
Indian. 

During  the  night  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 
Distance,  fifteen  miles. 

Tuesday,  May  22d.  —  While  Colonel  Russell  and 
his  "  French  guide "  were  enjoying  their  morning- 
nap,  perhaps  not  dreaming  of  our  temerity  in 
crossing  over  to  the  North  Platte  unaided,  we  were 
moving  ])riskly  on.  The  ascent  of  the  hills  between 
the  two  streams  was  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
grade  and  also  of  the  sand  through  which  we  had 
to  pass,  and  after  crossing  the  ridge  the  descent  was 
found  sufficiently  steep  to  be  perilous.  The  journey, 
however,   was   accomplished  without   accidcmt. 
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While  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  resting  and 
looking  below  toward  the  South  Platte  valley,  we 
saw  a  number  of  buffalo  quietly  grazing,  at  a  dis- 
tance   of  probably    ten    or    a    dozen    miles. 

At  the  foot  of  the  declivity  toward  the  North 
branch  is  Ash  Hollow,  and  within  it  is  a  forest 
of  large  trees.  Here  we  were  almost  overpowered 
by  swarms  of  gnats.  The  heat,  too,  was  oppres- 
sive, for  the  ravine  was  so  shut  in  as  to  exclude 
the  free  circulation  of  air  to  be  found  outside. 
Tying  handkerchiefs  over  our  heads  to  protect  our- 
selves from  the  merciless  insects,  we  were  well  nigh 
suffocated  for  want  of  air.  We  suffered  too  from 
thirst,  but  found  relief  on  coming  to  a  stream  of 
deliciously   cool  water,  thus  far   an   exceeding  rarity. 

Emerging  from  Ash  Hollow  our  route  lay  along 
the  North  Platte.  The  features  of  the  country 
surrounding  were  similar  and  equally  monotonous 
to    those    on    the   branch    from    which   we  came. 

We  again  met  one  of  the  pedestrians  mentioned 
a  few  days  since.  The  partnership  had  been  dis- 
solved, the  other  member  having  attached  himself 
to  some  train.  This  one,  named  Fink,  is  deter- 
mined  to   proceed   alone. 

At  our  evening  camp  we  were  visited  by  a  ter- 
rific storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  followed  by 
a  deluging  rain  which  continued  through  the  night. 
Distance,  twenty-eight    miles. 

W^EDNESDAY,  May  23d.  —  Air,  earth  and  sky 
seemed  against  us.     It  was  cold  ;  black,  angry  clouds 
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were  over  us ;  rain  fell  through  most  of  the  day 
and  hail  in  the  earlier  hours.  The  road  at  times 
was  sandy,  at  others  miry,  so  that  our  progress 
was    slow. 

A  great  herd  of  buffalo  was  in  sight  on  the 
north    side   of  the  river. 

Stewart  shot  a  black-tailed  deer  and  distributed 
the  meat  among  the  several  messes.  Distance, 
fifteen   miles. 

Thursday,  May  24th.  —  A  cold,  drenching  rain 
again  poured  upon  us  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  so  that  we  made  short  hours  and  little 
progress,  starting  at  six  and  camping  at  three, 
with    the   usual  halt    at  mid-da}'. 

Mud,  sand,  and  in  places  gravel,  were  the  main 
difficulties  encountered,  and  there  was  fear  that 
the  mules  would  become  chafed  by  the  rubbing  of 
wet    harness. 

The  rude  elements  were  sufficientl}^  indulgent  to 
allow  us,  whilst  moving,  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
good  things  of  life — chief  among  them  bean  soup  ! 
Preparations  had  been  in  progress  for  a  day  or 
two  past,  and  the  culminating  point  was  nearly 
reached  when  the  camp  kettle  was  hung  over  the 
fire  for  the  final  boil  of  the  beans.  This  was  more 
than  an  ordinary  occasion,  foi*  parts  of  tlie  deer 
shot  by  Stewart  were  to  be  cooked  in  the  soup. 
It  is  curious  how  such  an  event  becomes  her- 
alded   tlirough    camp    where    no     gong    or    bell     is 
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rung.  But  when  it  does  happen  it  has  uniformly 
been  the  case  that  just  as  the  pot  is  being  lifted 
and  the  cook  looks  about  to  see  where  to  place 
it,  he  sees  coming  towards  him,  armed  with  tin  cups 
and  spoons,  Jim  Stewart,  Shorty  Ray,  Sweigler, 
Webb  and  others  I  might  mention — all  self-invited, 
but  none  the  less  w^elcome — duly  prepared  to  join 
us  in  partaking  of  what  is  universally  regarded  as 
the  one  grand  entertainment  of  camp  life — bean 
soup  ! 

Dinner  over,  and  our  little  stock  of  wood 
exhausted,  when  we  again  started  we  kept  a  sharp 
lookout  for  a  new  supply,  but  none  was  found.  It 
was  a  dreary  prospect  when,  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  we  encamped  with  rain  falling  again 
and  rapidly,  with  no  fires  to  cook  a  meal  or 
to  warm  ourselves.  Some  trees  were  observed  at 
a  distance,  greater  than  was  calculated,  for  in 
the  strait  in  which  we  were  we  started  for  them, 
only  to  ascertain  after  a  long  tramp  that  they 
were  much  too  far  away.  In  a  ravine,  however, 
which  after  melting  snows  in  the  spring-time  be- 
comes the  bed  of  a  stream,  we  found  some  logs, 
to  all  appearances  so  w^ater  soaked  that  it  seemed 
impossible  they  could  burn.  In  our  need,  however, 
we  concluded  to  make  a  trial  of  these,  in  the 
hope  that  we  might  not  be  compelled  to  go 
supperless  and  shivering  with  cold  to  bed.  Ac- 
cordingly   we   mounted    them   on    (nir  shoulders   and 
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started  to  return.  When  nearing  camp  our  driver, 
Bagby,  who  is  ever  fond  of  self-saving  methods, 
was  seen  approaching  with  a  similar  log,  not  on 
his  shoulders,  but  tied  to  tlie  tail  of  a  mule, 
which  it  dragged,  as  it  seemed,  with  ease.  On 
chopping  the  logs  and  setting  fire  to  them,  it  was 
a  surprise  for  wliich  we  were  grateful,  to  find  not 
only  that  they  burned,  but  in  a  way  we  had  seldom 
seen  equaled.  There  was  a  sharp  cracking  and  the 
flying  of  sparks  in  all  directions,  by  which  we  were 
soon  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  fuel 
was    pitch    pine. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river  to-day  we  again 
saw  an  immense  herd  of  buffalo,  numbering  per- 
haps a  thousand  or  more.  Knowing  the  emigrants' 
trail,  doubtless  as  well  as  we,  their  instinct  had 
taught  them  to  avoid  it ;  for  we  meet  none 
southward  of  the  river,  and  this  is  an  indication 
that  if  we  leave  them  alone,  they  will  leave  us  alone. 

"Old"  Smith  and  Mr.  Scully,  who  were  off 
scouring  among  the  sand  hills  all  day  in  quest 
of  game,  brought  to  camp  this  evening  a  deer 
shot  by  the  former ;  an  event  giving  promise  of 
continued  feas tings  on  good  things. 

Rain  ceased  before  night-fall,  and  the  opportunity 
was  generally  embraced  of  drying  wet  (clothing 
before  retiring  for  the  night.  Distance,  twelve 
miles. 

Friday,  May  25th.  —  Soon  after  leaving  camp, 
Court-liouse  rock  was  in  sight,  at  a  distance  of  about 
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Thirty  miles,  and  from  our  noon  camp  at  a  similar 
ilistance.  another  notable  landmark.  Chimney  rook, 
Mras  seen. 

We  me  I  a  man  named  Palliday,  traveling  with 
a  one-horse,  rudely  constructed  wagon.  He  lives 
at  Scott's  bluffs,  about  sixty  miles  further  up  the 
valley,  where  besides  his  own  ai-e  two  other 
cabins  inhabited  by  men  of  similarly  retired 
habits.  It  seems  hard  to  conceive  of  any  one 
from  choice  living  so  far  remote  from  ciArilization. 
Even  the  Indian  is  driven  hither  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  whites :  but  his  nature,  taste  and  mode 
of  life  make  this  a  fitting  abode  for  him.  as  it  is 
also  for  the  buffalo  or  deer.  Palliday  is  en  route 
for  the  South  Platte,  for  some  trading  operation 
with  the  Indians. 

Rain  again  fell  in  the  afternoon,  but  fortu- 
nately did  not  continue  long.  Towards  evening, 
when  about  opposite  Court-house  rock,  a  number 
of  us.  with  a  view  of  getting  near  to  it  for  close 
inspection,  rode  in  that  direction  for  a  half  hour 
or  so.  Finding  that  it  was  still  ten  or  a  dozen 
miles,  and  perhaps  further  off,  we  abandoned  the 
attempt,  contenting  ourselves  with  that  play  of 
imagination  by  no  means  difficult,  which  makes  it 
seem  like  some  great  architectural  structure  —  a 
palace  pentd venture,  dwelt  in  of  old  by  the  Incas 
who,  possibly  long  before  the  red  man.  held  sway 
over  these  illimitable  plains. 
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A  painful  a/;cidf-rit,  and  on^  which  greatly 
alarmed  us,  befell  Mr.  McBride  to-day.  He  had 
V>een  riding  in  the  wagon,  and  while  it  was  in 
motion,  had  attempted  to  get  down  from  it,  when 
the  tail  of  an  army  coat,  which  he  wore,  caught 
in  the  wheel,  dragging  him  under  while  it  passed 
over  hi.s  left  leg,  near  the  knee.  But  for  his 
presence  of  mind  in  rolling  aside,  he  might  have 
been  crushed  to  death  under  the  hind  wheels. 
Doctor  Cook,  belonging  to  our  train,  examined  the 
brui.se,  and  relieved  us  greatly  when  he  announced 
that  no  bones  were  broken.  It  will,  however,  be 
.'several  weeks  before  he  can  leave  the  wagon, 
wliich  is  to  l>e  his  hospital. 

Messrs.  Washington  and  Clarke  had  an  animated 
cliase  after  an  antelope,  in  full  sight  of  the  train. 
A  .shot  from  the  rifle  of  the  latter  at  length 
secured  the  prize,  which  was  borne  in  triumph  to 
camp.  Our  mess  on  all  such  occasions  fares  sump- 
tuously, usually  being  favored  with  the  choicer  parts 
of  any  game  killed.  Indeed,  on  all  occasions  we 
are  the  constant  recipients  of  much  kindness  :  and 
if  ever  we  get  in  a  tight  place  by  reason  of  any 
accident,  there  are  .scores  of  friends  ready  to  lend 
us  a  helping  hand.  Youth  and  inexperience  may 
have  won  for  us  thi.^  sympathy  :  but  whatever  the 
cause,  we  have  awakened  a  chord  in  the  breasts 
of  the  old  pioneers  about  us  that  never  ceases  to 
vibrate.  A  return  we  feel  able  to  make,  seems  to 
be  highly  appreciated.      Always    having  good   camp 
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fires,  when  it  is  possible  to  have  them,  others  less 
active  in  this  way,  gather  around  ours  to  indulge 
in  a  chat,  or  join  in  a  song.  On  the  part  of  no 
one  is  there  backwardness  in  helping  himself  freely 
from  our  ample  pot  of  steaming  coflt'ee  ;  while  our 
bag  of  cut  and  dry  tobacco  is  ever  esteemed  as 
public  property.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  generally 
considered  that  "  the  latch  string  is  out." 

After  dark,  the  phenomenon  Will  of  the  Wisp 
was  observed ;  it  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  a 
lantern  bobbing  about.    Distance,  twenty-eight  miles. 

Saturday,  May  26th.  —  A  heavy  frost  lay  on  the 
ground  this  morning.  The  night  had  been  cold, 
and  in  spite  of  warm  wraps  we  were  uncomfortable. 

Chimney  rock,  since  we  first  saw  it,  has  loomed 
up  steadily,  reminding  us  of  pictures  often  seen 
of  the  great  Egyptian  obelisks,  towering  high 
above  the  vast  deserts  which  surround  them.  A 
number  of  us,  riding  in  advance  of  the  train, 
sought  to  get  a  near  view  of  it ;  but  as  all 
prominent  objects  on  the  plains  are  vastly  more 
distant  than  they  at  first  seem,  we  were  longer 
reaching  it  than  we  had  expected  to  be.  The  shaft 
itself,  to  the  foot  of  which  we  climbed,  springs 
from  a  great  isolated  mass  of  ill-shaped  sand  rocks, 
of  which  it  also  is  composed,  and  stood  perhaps 
sixty  feet  above  us.  Its  total  elevation  above  the 
surrounding  plains  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
hundred   feet. 
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The  winds  and  rains  of  centuries  are  the  sculp- 
tors which  have  hewn  this  great  column ;  and 
Titans  of  nature  though  they  be,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  material  for  showing  their  skill  in  art, 
they  have  been  immeasurably  behind  Tothmes  or 
Rameses,  whose  blocks  of  granite  well  nigh  mark 
the  beginnings  of  time,  and  may  yet  endure 
through  ages  to  come,  when  amid  the  shifting  sands 
along  the  Platte  nothing  shall  remain  to  mark  tlie 
site  of  Chimney   rock. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  travelers,  that  witl\in 
their  recollection  Chimney  rock  was  twice  the  height 
it  now  is,  and  by  others  that  it  has  been  double 
its  present  breadth.  If  ere  long  we  should  hear 
that  it  had  suddenly  toppled  from  its  base,  we 
should  not  feel  like  questioning  either  statement, 
particularly  the  latter ;  for  we  noticed  signs  that 
strongly  indicated  rapid  disintegration  ;  a  multitude 
of  names  having  been  carved  upon  its  several  sides 
by    those    who    in   this    way    seek    for   immortality. 

Scott's  bluffs,  the  third  and  last  of  the  promi- 
nent landmarks  to  be  seen  on  the  Platte,  were  in 
sight   to-day,    about  twenty  miles    in   advance  of  us. 

Much  of  our  road  lay  through  deep  sands,  making 
travel  difficult ;  the  wagon  wheels  often  sinking  to 
the   hubs. 

The  sand  hills  on  our  left  for  several  miles,  were 
worn  into  grotesque  shapes,  and  there  were  many 
crevices  hollowed  out  by  birds,  in  which  they  built 
their    nests. 
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A  prairie  dog  village  was  passed,  and  a  number 
of  owls  were  on  guard  beside  the  mounds  where 
the  dogs  burrow,  but  none  of  the  latter  were  seen. 
Nor  did  we  see  rattlesnakes,  said  to  be  also  em- 
braced in  the  combination  constituting  the  triple 
tenantry    of    these    under-ground    habitations. 

A  number  of  emigrant  trains  were  passed,  among 
them  one  called  the  Platte  Cit}^  Company,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Ransom  ;  from  whom  we  learned 
of  a  hailstorm  of  considerable  violence,  encountered 
on  Tuesday  last,  ten  or  twelve  miles  west  of  Ash 
Hollow.  Their  wagon  covers  and  tents  had  been 
riddled  by  hailstones,  some  of  which  were  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  weighing  as  much  as  eight  and 
nine  ounces  each.  The  cattle  of  some  emigrant 
parties  were  so  badly  frightened  that  the}''  ran  in 
various  dir^ctioijs  for  many  miles  from  their  owners. 
Wlien  passing  the  locality  where  this  occurred,  we 
had  noticed  the  ground  torn  up,  and  in  places 
forming  large  cavities,  but  were  unable  to  con- 
jecture the  cause  until  learning  these  facts.  We 
are  also  able  to  account  for  the  cold  weather  which 
followed.  The  storm  we  had  experienced  in  the 
evening  referred  to,  liad  not  been  accompanied  by 
hail. 

"  Old "  Smith  was  off  on  a  hunt  to-day,  and  as 
trophies  of  the  chase  brought  to  camp  two  ante- 
lopes.    Distance,   twenty-seven    miles. 

Sunday,  May  27th.  —  In  order  to  get  well  in 
advance   of   the    numerous  companies  in  our  neigh- 
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borliood,  that  we  miglit  secure  pasturage  not  to  be 
shared  among  so  many  animals,  our  camp  was 
called  up  at  half  past  three,  and  soon  after  we 
were    moving    forward. 

When  the  sun  was  well  up,  we  were  opposite 
the  picturesque  sand  cliffs,  Scott's  bluffs,  which 
closely  hem  in  the  river,  but  our  trail  was  two 
or    three    miles    distant   from    them. 

A  small  spring  of  cool  water  which  we  passed 
afforded  us  a  refreshing  draught,  the  more  so,  as 
in  these  arid  wastes  we  seldom  have  opportunity 
for    such    enjoyment. 

Near  to  our  noon  camp  was  a  blacksmith  shop, 
kept  by  a  man  named  Bordeau,  who  to  supplement 
the  income  from  the  smithy,  sold  whiskey,  at  the 
rate    of   one    dollar    per   pint. 

From  the  summit  of  a  ridge  crossed,  Ave  caught 
a  first  glimpse  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  : — Laramie's 
peak  and  others,  distant  a  hundred  or  inore  miles, 
were  distinctly  in  sight.  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  work, 
states  that  from  this  point  he  "  tliought  he  could 
see  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  about  four  hundred 
miles  distant."  (  !  )  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  wliatever 
as  to  this  ;  for  he  also  mentions  the  cold  spring, 
near  the  summit,  of  which  I  liave  spoken  ;  and 
in  this  rarefied  region,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
so  remarkably  pure ;  after  a  pull  oi-  two  at  his 
flask,  refilled  possibly  at  tlie  smith's  shop — to  take 
off  the  cold  effects  of  the  spring  water,  it  might 
l)e    (juite    possible    to    imagine     mountains     in    sight, 
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even  at  a  distance  more  remote  :  and  especially  as 
"  their  summits  appeared  like  small  clouds  resting 
upon  the  horizon."  "  How  very  like  a  whale,"  said 
old  Polonius,  when  somewhat  fuddled.  It  was  nigh 
three  hundred  miles  further  on  that  our  own  first 
glimpse  of  the  mountains  in  question  was  obtained, 
agreeing  too  with  the  record  of  Fremont ;  but  neither 
the  explorer,  nor  ourselves  perhaps,  enjoyed  the 
help    to    vision    mentioned. 

Our  night  camp  was  at  Horse  Creek,  an  affluent 
of   the    Platte.     Distance,    twenty-four    miles. 

Monday,  May  28th.  —  On  leaving  our  tents  we 
found  the  earth  robed  in  a  vesture  of  frost,  and 
when  the  sun  arose  we  trod  upon  a  carpet  glisten- 
ing as  with  myriads  of  diamonds. 

Crossing  Horse  Creek,  a  stream  about  fifty  feet 
wide  and  three  in  depth,  was  attended  with  some 
difficulty,  on  account  of  its  steep  banks  and  miry 
bed.  One  wagon  stalled  completely,  and  nearly  an 
hour's  time   was    lost  in    consequence. 

As  we  proceeded  up  the  Platte  the  soil  of  the  bottom 
lands  became  more  sterile  than  we  had  found  it 
lower  down,  and  increased  dreariness  is  therefore 
a  noticeable  feature.  Grass  grows  sparsely,  and  is 
more  and  more  giving  way  to  wild  sage,  cactus  and 
mustard  plants.  It  is  no  contradiction  to  say  the  soil  is 
sterile  where  such  vegetation  luxuriates,  for  the 
very  presence  of  these  plants  is  proof  of  sterility. 
Their    growth   denotes  barrenness    and   desolation. 
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Some  trees  passed  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
bore  marks  of  the  axes  of  emigrants,  many  being 
stripped  of  their  boughs  and  branches.  The  Platte, 
as  we  approached  the  mountains,  narrowed  rapidly, 
not  exceeding  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  in  width. 
On  its  numerous  islands  we  observed  many  trees 
felled  for  removal  to  Fort  Laramie,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  ahead. 

While  the  morning  was  wintry  cold  we  suffered 
from  intense  heat  in  the  afternoon — a  wide  contrast 
in   temperature. 

For  the  past  two  days  some  emigrant  compa- 
nies seem  determined  to  keep  pace  with  us  ;  pass- 
ing us  at  our  noon  camps,  only,  however,  to  be 
left  behind  at  night.  Ransom's  is  one  of  these 
to-day ;  yesterday  the  Platte  City  company  was  in 
the   chase. 

Our  evening  camp  was  beside  a  beautiful  moun- 
tain stream,  flowing  hurriedly  over  a  gravelly  bed, 
with  willows  lining  its  banks.  At  a  short  distance 
from  camp  were  the  ruins  of  a  small  trading 
post,  formerly  known,  I  believe,  as  Fort  Bernard. 
Distance,  thirty  miles ;  total  from  Independence, 
six   hundred  and   fiftv-four    miles. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FROM  CAMP  NEAR  FORT  LARAMIE  TO  CAMP  NEAR 
SWEETWATER  RIVER. 

TUESDAY,  May  29th.  —  Fearing  that  Laramie 
River,  at  its  crossing  about  ten  miles  distant, 
might  be  too  deep  to  ford,  Stewart  had  directed  the 
morning  watch  to  arouse  the  camp  at  two  o'clock, 
so  that  if  the  stream  had  to  be  ferried  we  would 
have  the  start  of  companies  encamped  in  our 
neighborhood.  The  corporal  of  the  guard,  however, 
imagining  that  the  morning  was  too  dark  for  so 
early  a  start,  undertook  to  disobey  orders.  Our 
driver,  Bagby,  fortunately  a  sort  of  night  owl,  hap- 
pening in  the  still  of  the  morning  to  hear  some 
rustling  sounds  in  one  of  the  camps — trace  chains 
clanking,  whips  cracking,  and  the  like — hurriedly 
left  his  bed  and  called  up  the  camp.  It  was, 
however,  too  late  to  prevent  Ransom's  company 
from  passing  us.  With  the  intent  that  our  slum- 
bers might  not  be  disturbed,  our  neighbors  very 
considerately  made  a  wide  circuit.  It  was  half 
past  three  when  we  got  under  way,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  we  struck  Laramie  River.     It  fortunately  was 
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low  enough  to  ford,  being  scarcely  three  feet  in 
depth.  Its  width  was  about  forty  or  fifty  yards ; 
its    current  strong. 

Our  noon  camp  was  near  the  junction  of  the 
Laramie  and  Platte  Rivers.  Fort  Laramie,  which 
we  visited,  was  but  a  short  way  up  the  Laramie 
fork,  and  near  to  its  banks,  on  ground  elevated 
about  thirty  feet  above  the  river.  In  form  quad- 
rangular, it  was  built  of  adobes,  having  a  court 
of  about  four  hundred  feet  square.  On  three  sides 
the  walls  were  about  fifteen  feet  high,  enclosing 
shops,  offices  and  dwellings,  each  having  a  door 
and  window  toward  the  court.  The  front  part  of 
the  fort  was  two  stories  in  height,  a  wooden  stair- 
case from  the  court  leading  to  the  upper  floor. 
Besides  a  private  entrance,  there  was  a  large  one 
with  a  gate  which  faced  toward  the  angles  of  the 
rivers.  Over  the  entrance  was  a  tower  with  loop- 
holes, and  at  two  of  the  angles,  diagonally  oppo- 
site each  other,  were  bastions,  also  perforated  with 
loopholes,  through  which  all  sides  of  the  fort  couLl 
be  defended.  Two  brass  swivels  were  mounted  at 
the  entrance,  each  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Made 
by  John  Gallagher,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1829."  Fort 
Laramie  is  the  principal  trading  post  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company,  and  many  Indian  tribes  assem- 
ble here  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  to  ex- 
change buff'alo  robes  and  buckskins  for  tobacco, 
whiskey,  powder  and  lead,  blankets,  beads  anil 
notions.     It   is   soon,   however,   to  pass   into  posses- 
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sion  of  the  United  States,  having  been  purchased 
for  a  military  post,  and  a  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen  is  now  on  its  way  from  Fort  Leavenworth 
to  occupy  it,  under  command  of  Colonel  Hoffman, 
whom  we  regard  as  a  Pittsburgher — at  least  his 
good  wife  would  not  deny  the  claim.  The  site  of 
the  fort  is  quite  picturesque,  the  Black  Hills  being 
in  the  near  background,  and  the  Laramie  peaks 
looming  up  grandly   back    of  these. 

It  was  here  that  Fremont,  when  on  his  first  expe- 
dition, seven  years  ago,  obtained  information  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  some  Indians  collected  in  the 
mountain  passes  towards  which  he  was  moving. 
A  Frenchman  named  Bissonnette,  connected  with  a 
trading  post  near  the  fort,  was  his  informant,  and 
became  his  interpreter  and  guide  through  the 
region  where  danger  was  apprehended.  Fremont 
showed  a  wonderful  degree  of  pluck  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  if  he  had  not  it  is  more  than  probable 
his  expedition  would  have  terminated  without 
any  satisfactory  results.  Although  his  men  were,  in 
general,  trappers  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  life, 
and  to  encounters  with  Indians,  most  of  them 
became  panic  stricken  and  seemed  on  the  point 
of  deserting  him  or  of  compelling  his  return.  Ad- 
vising him  to  delay,  he  became  more  determined 
to  push  onward.  Kit  Carson,  who  perhaps  never 
knew  fear,  made  his  will,  and  this  added  to  the 
alarm  of  the  men.  The  whole  trouble  was  occa- 
sioned   by    a   skirmish  which  had  taken    place  some 
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months  previous  between  a  party  of  whites  and 
bands  of  Sioux  and  Chej^ennes,  in  whicli  a  number 
on  both  sides  were  killed,  including  the  leader  of 
the    white    men    and    several    of   the    Indian    chiefs. 

On  the  wide  plains  which  extend  to  the  foot  of 
the  Black  Hills  no  trees  are  found,  and  on  account 
of  the  antipathy  of  Indians  to  appearances  of  civili- 
zation, neither  grain  nor  vegetables  are  raised  by 
the   occuf)ants  of  the   fort. 

It  seems  to  be  a  custom  of  emigrants  on  ar- 
riving here  to  lighten  up,  and  Fort  Laramie 
is  made  a  dumping  place  for  all  that  can  be 
spared.  It  were  wise  not  to  bring  goods  this 
great  distance  only  to  be  obliged  to  part  with 
them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  wise  to  proceed 
further  with  anything  that  can  be  dispensed  with. 
A  few  companies  only  are  in  advance  of  us, 
and  these  have  left  a  considerable  stock  of  gro- 
ceries and  clothing  here.  We  passed  over  five 
hundred  wagons  on  the  Platte,  besides  large  num- 
bers before  we  came  to  that  stream.  By  the  time 
these  and  the  thousands  following  have  contrib- 
uted their  quota  to  what  has  been  already  left  here, 
there  will  be  an  outfit  sufficient  for  any  trading 
post. 

Lieutenant  Blakey's  mess,  having  two  wagons, 
determined  to  leave  one  here,  and  a  number  of 
our  messes  made  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
stores  of  the  fort.  AVe  found  that  we  had  more 
bacon    than    was    necessary,    and     made    a    proposi- 
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tion  to  the  superintendent  to  trade  for  dried  buf- 
falo meat.  He  declined  peremptorily,,  but  said  he 
would  permit  us  to  leave  whatever  bacon  we 
desired,  provided  we  piled  it  up  very  carefully  in 
a  store  room  which  he  pointed  out,  and  as  for 
the  buffalo  meat,  we  were  at  liberty  to  take  as 
much  as  we  wanted.  Availing  ourselves  of  this 
offer,  we  added  to  a  pile  of  bacon  about  the  di- 
mensions of  a  hay  stack,  a  considerable  quantity^ 
and  stowed  away  in  its  place  in  the  wagon  a 
goodly   amount  of   the   jerked   meat. 

A  number  of  our  party  wrote  letters  at  the  fort 
to  persons  in  the  States,  as  there  are  occasional 
opportunities  of  forwarding   them. 

We  observed  quite  a  number  of  Indian  women,  the 
wives  of  traders  and  trappers,  and  their  children, 
lounging  about  the  fort  or  sitting  in  the  doorways 
of  the  dwellings.  We  could  not  escape  the  convic- 
tion that  soap  and  water  were  scarce,  or  if  not  so, 
greatly  neglected.  And  an  occasional  combing  of 
the  great  masses  of  black,  matted  hair  might 
have  improved  the  comfort  of  the  wearers,  what- 
ever lives  might  have  been  thereby  endangered. 
The  floors  of  some  dwellings  needed  scraping  more 
than   sweeping. 

On  resuming  our  march  we  shortly  began  climb- 
ing the  Black  Hills,  the  Platte  on  our  right  and 
Laramie  fork  on  our  left,  but  we  were  soon 
out  of  sight  of  both.  Eacli  man,  as  we  journeyed, 
wrestled  with  a  piece  of  jerked  buffalo,  making  little 
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headway,  however,  for  who  shall  describe  its  tough- 
ness !  Our  appetites  were  whetted  for  almost  any- 
thing, but  buffalo  meat,  jerked,  was  more  than  a 
match  for  them.  Being  a  change  of  diet,  and  we 
anxious  for  any  change,  tugged  at  it  with  a  will. 
Imagination  can  scarce  conjure  up  a  comparison. 
One  man  declared  that  part  of  the  robe  was  still 
clinging  to  the  piece  he  contended  with.  For 
some  days  there  was  every  attempt  made  to  con- 
sider it  a  luxury.  Our  friends  gathered  about  us 
and  we  shared  liberally  with  them.  Some  made 
an  honest  endeavor  to  be  very  fond  of  jerked 
buffalo  meat,  but  at  length  had  to  confess  that  sole 
leather  soaked  in  fat  would  have    been  preferable. 

Our  evening  camp  was  nearly  a  mile  beyond  the 
Warm  Springs,  the  water  of  which  we  used  in 
cooking.  The  name  properly  indicates  their  tem- 
perature, not  being  hot,  but  simply  warm.  Our 
camp  fires  wore  a  cheerful  appearance,  for  about 
us  an  abundance  of  pines  grew.  The  high  i:»eaks 
of  mountains  were  in  sight  all    day. 

I  saw  along  the  road  specimens  of  the  soap 
plant,  the  bulbs  of  which  in  Mexico  and  probably 
elsewhere,  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  useful 
article  which  seemed  so  scarce  at  the  Indians' 
quarters   in    the    fort. 

An  emigrant  train  from  Iowa,  having  wagons 
drawn    by  oxen,    was  passed. 

High,  cold  winds,  which  began  early  in  the 
morning  increased  to    a  gale    at    noon,    and  did  not 
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cease   until  dusk,  when  rain  began   falling,  continu- 
ing through  the  night.     Distance,  twenty-two  miles. 

Wednesday,  Ma}''  30th.  —  As  the  rain  did  not  cease 
until  eight,  we  delayed  starting  till  then,  and  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  taking  breakfast  in  advance. 
The  scenery  of  the  mountains  was  enjoyable,  and 
it  was  pleasing  to  see  the  j)ines  and  cottonwood 
trees  covering  their  sloping  sides.  The  most  promi- 
nent of  the  peaks — Laramie's — had  in  one  of  its 
gorges   a   considerable    amount   of  snow. 

Bitter  Creek,  along  which  our  route  lay,  was 
crossed  a  number  of  times.  A  different  name 
might  suit  it  better,  inasmuch  as  its  waters  were 
deliriously  sweet,  pure  and  cool.  Patches  of  good 
grass  were  passed,  but  where  our  evening  camp 
was   made   it   was   poor. 

Day  cool.  Night  pleasant ;  moonlight.  Distance, 
twenty-two   miles. 

Thursday,  May  31st.  —  Our  route  led  over  some 
elevated  ridges,  in  places  much  broken,  being  cov- 
ered with  great  masses  of  granite.  A  pack  train 
from  Salt  Lake  passed  us  whilst  nooning.  It  left 
the  Mormon  settlement  on  the  4th  instant,  bound 
for  the  States.  A  gentleman  of  the  party  gave 
the  comforting  assurance  that  we  had  gotten  over 
the  best  of  the  road,  and  of  that  which  we  yet 
had  to  travel,  we  could  form  little  conception  until 
its  difficulties  were  encountered.  His  account  of  the 
California  gold  diggings  was  extravagant  as  any 
that   had   hitherto  reached   us. 
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About  two  o'clock  a  buffalo  came  toward  us  from 
an  elevation  on  our  right,  with  a  precipitation 
that  threatened  to  overturn  wagons,  mules,  or  what- 
ever else  lay  in  its  track.  The  train  came  to  a 
halt  instantl}'^,  while  each  man  ran  to  the  wagons 
to  unstrap  his  rifle  and  get  ready  for  a  chase. 
The  bison,  seeing  he  was  likely  to  get  into  a  scrape, 
when  within  a  short  distance  of  the  train  wheeled 
about  and  ran  in  an  opposite  direction,  with  about 
twenty  pursuers  on  his  track.  After  a  brief  ride 
four  shots  were  fired,  one  of  which  struck  the  mon- 
strous beast,  but  only  to  infuriate  him  and  in- 
crease his  speed.  I  had  mounted  a  mule  and 
joined  in  the  race  for  an  hour,  but  the  animal 
I  rode  was  too  perverse  to  attain  the  speed  of 
which  he  was  capable  and  obeyed  neither  whip 
nor  spur,  so  that  I  was  left  far  behind.  From  an 
elevated  ridge,  however,  I  saw  much  of  the  chase. 
Away  they  went,  pell  mell,  over  hills  and  into  ravines, 
peppering  away  with  their  rifles,  the  sound  of 
which  in  echoing  reverberations  were  brought  to 
my  ears.  At  times  the  whole  party  seemed  close 
on  the  bull,  and  twice  it  was  brought  to  its  knees, 
but  quickly  recovering,  bounded  off  with  redoubled  ex- 
ertion. On  the  level  plain  or  among  the  broken  masses 
of  rocks  it  showed  equal  agility.  Any  one  who  has 
never  witnessed  such  a  sight  might  suppose  that 
word  agility  misplaced,  but  the  awkward  look- 
ing l)uffalo  is  not  the  clumsy  animal  it  might 
easily  be   supposed  to  be,  when  seen  quietly  grazing. 
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In  nimbleness  and  speed  it  is  well  nigh  a  match  for 
its  fleet-footed  fellow  occupant  of  the  plains — the  ante- 
lope. Intervening  hills  at  length  shut  from  my  view 
both  pursuers  and  their  game,  and  turning  about 
in  search  of  the  trail  I  soon  found  it,  and  caught 
up  to  the  train  about  six  o'clock,  just  as  it  halted 
to   encamp. 

The  scenery  was  grand  along  the  line  of  march  ; 
the  mountain  chain  with  its  succession  of  peaks 
was  very  picturesque,  but  barrenness  and  desola- 
tion were  striking  characteristics.  On  my  way  to 
camp  I  saw  two  other  buffalo,  but  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  off.  Our  camp  was  on  LaBonte 
River,  a   small   mountain  stream. 

An  hour  later  the  hunters  returned,  each  bear- 
ing trophies  of  the  chase.  The  buffalo  had  fallen 
after  having  received  fifteen  bullets  !  The  first  and 
the  last  were  one-ounce  balls  from  Jim  White's 
long  rifle.  They  had  butchered  the  animal  on  the 
spot  and  brought  away  the  choicer  parts  only.  What 
a  glorious  meal  was  ours !  Never  before,  many 
thought,  had  they  eaten  such  luscious  meat,  so 
juicy,  tender  and  sweet.  The  long  continued  use  of 
bacon  had  possibly  much  to  do  with  forming  these 
opinions,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  buffalo 
meat,  under  proj)er  circumstances,  will  rank  among 
the   choicest   of  animal   foods. 

Each  man  was  his  own  cook  to-night.  Some 
used  skillets,]  others  gridirons,  and  toasting  forks 
improvised    for    the    occasion,    while     others     again 
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cooked  their  portions  in  the  hot  wood  ashes.  The 
regular  cooks  were  only  required  to  boil  coffee,  their 
duties   being   lightened    to    this    minimum. 

One  of  our  mules  running  in  a  herd  composed 
of  the  extra  stock  of  the  several  messes,  strayed 
off,  and  we  greatly  feared  it  might  not  be  recov- 
ered. The  day  was  pleasantly  warm,  and  at  night 
a  cloudless  sky  studded  with  stars  and  a  bright, 
shining  moon,  formed  our  canopy.  Distance,  twenty- 
eight   miles. 

Friday,  June  1st.  —  In  a  short  time  this  morn- 
ing we  crossed  the  La  Bonte  twice,  a  clear,  swift 
stream  with  gravelly  bed  and  banks  well  timbered. 
Upon  a  board  nailed  to  a  tree  we  saw  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "Mess  No.  33,  Pittsburgh  Company,  May  28th." 
This  was  the  first  intimation  we  had  that  any  of 
our  townsmen  were  in  advance  of  us,  and  from 
the  date  we  see  that  it  will  probably  be  a  week 
before    these   can  be  passed. 

Our  route  in  the  afternoon  lay  over  barren  hills, 
and  our  altitude  increased  rapidly.  The  soil  was 
composed  of  a  red  clay,  and  the  prevailing  vegeta- 
tion was  that  of  artemisia,  or  wild  sage,  which 
filled  the  air  with  an  odor  of  camphor  and  turpen- 
tine. Four  buffalo  came  in  sight,  were  chased,  but 
those  pursuing  could  not  get  within  proper  range 
to  fire  at  them. 

We  encamped  about  five  o'clock  near  a  dry  bed 
of  what  at  times  is  a  running  stream.  The  only 
fuel    to    be    found    was     that     of    some     logs     partly 
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buried     in      sand,     which     only     with     great    diffi- 
culty  could   be   got   to   burn.     Being   the   periodical 
cook,   I   received  voluntary    aid   from  Mr.  "Washing- 
ton,   and   together   we   puffed   and   blowed   to   make 
the   indifferent  fuel   do   its   duty.     I   had  on    a   par- 
tially    cooked     pot    of    soup,    the     first    boiling    of 
which   had   been   at   our   camp   last  night.     Around 
us   lay   our   fellow   messmen,   out  of  humor  at  what 
we   knew   was   no   fault  of  ours,   and  their  constant 
raillery,  we  felt,  did  not  help  the  pot  to  boil.     After 
a   day's   march    all   are  fatigued,  and  too  often  fret- 
ful.    Impatient   of  delay,   hungering    for   something 
to   eat,    and   anxious   to   have   the   meal   over  to  lie 
down  to  rest,  they  too  often  act  unreasonably.     Some 
men   are   naturally   faultfinders,  and   others    acquire 
the  fashion  too   easily,  as  they  might    small-pox,  by 
proximity   to  it.     The  cook  on  the  present  occasion 
was   only    human.     He,    too,    was    weary    and   foot- 
sore,   and   smelling    the    pot   did    not    appease    his 
hunger.     It  was  vexatious  to  be  asked,  ''Why  don't 
you  get  wood  that  will  burn?"  or  to  have  the  even- 
ing meal  referred  to  as    "  that  breakfast."     Making 
all   allowance   for  the   fact   that    we    were    crossing 
the   plains,   men,   we   thought,  should   be  men,    and 
put  proper   restraint   upon    their   tempers. 

At  length  the  pot  was  sufficiently  boiled  to  be 
taken  off.  Mr.  Washington  had  gone  to  the  mess 
chest  to  bring  salt  and  pepper,  and  I  had  just 
turned  about  for  something  needed  when  the  pot 
upset — the    fire   became   instantly  extinguished,  and 
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a  cloud  of  white  ashes  filled  the  air !  I  need  not 
depict  the  explosion  that  took  place — the  flashes  as 
of  lightning  followed  by  a  blackness  more  intense 
than  before.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
men  in  the  mood  described  had  some  remarks  to 
offer  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Had  these  been 
after-dinner  speeches,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  they 
would  have  borne  a  happier  tone.  As  for  myself, 
I  had  never  previously  experienced  such  a  spirit 
of  resignation  as  just  then.  Instantly  I  threw  up, 
both  literally  and  figuratively,  the  insignia  of  office — 
the  dish  towel — and  from  that  moment  was  no 
longer  cook.  Thenceforward,  or  until  other  arrange- 
ments could  be  effected,  each  man  in  turn  had  to 
perform    this    necessary    and   important    service. 

In  keeping  with  the  scene  described,  the  camp" 
in  general  bore  marks  of  desolation.  The  mules 
were  to  be  pitied  even  more  than  the  mess,  which 
had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  late  supper ;  for  the  grass 
was  wretchedly  poor,  being  wiry  and  containing 
but  little  sustenance.  If  bold  scenery,  truly  grand, 
could  compensate  for  these  discomforts,  this  was 
not    wanting.     Distance,    eighteen    miles. 

Saturday,  .June  2d.  —  Our  march  began  before 
four  o'clock,  and  while  it  was  yet  dark.  The  morn- 
ing air  was  quite  cold.  In  a  few  hours  we  crossed  a 
pretty  stream,  "  A  la  Perle,"  skirted  with  fine  timber. 
I  noticed  a  number  of  wild  flow^ers  upon  the  banks, 
but  away  from  the  stream  sterility  prevailed,  the 
artemisia    alone    thriving.     The    road    was    excellent 
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as  any  turnpike.  We  made  our  morning  camp  on 
La  Fourclie  Boisee  Creek,  where  we  found  excellent 
grass,  but  rather  well  cropped  by  the  animals  of 
trains  ahead.  Good  timber  also  lined  the  banks. 
While  encamped,  a  small  company  with  pack  mules 
rode  past  us.  Five  miles  further  we  again  reached 
the  Platte  River,  and  continuing  up  it  for  almost 
eight  miles  came  to  the  mouth  of  Deer  Creek, 
another  small  tributary.  Here  an  abundance  of 
fine  grass  was  found,  and  on  this  account,  although 
it  was  but  three  o'clock,  orders  were  given  to  encamp 
for  the  day.  Our  camj)  was  in  a  grove  of  great 
Cottonwood  trees,  hence  delightful.  An  attempt  to 
seine  the  stream  for  fish  almost  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  the  net,  so  rapid  was  the  current.  Less 
fortunate  was  an  effort  which  I  made  to  perform 
some  laundry  work.  Placing  the  garments  in  the 
stream,  I  secured  them  with  care  by  putting  on 
top  some  boulders  of  goodly  size  and  then  went 
up    to  the   camj)   for   soap. 

On  my  return  I  discovered  what  might  be  thought 
to  be  a  hole  in  the  wash  tub,  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  clothes  was  gone.  It  was  a  loss  not  easily 
to  be  borne,  but  there  remained,  nevertheless,  some 
consolation  ;  disliking  laundry  work,  I  had  less  of 
it    to    perform. 

Mountain  streams  rise  and  fall  with  great  sud- 
denness. Watch  them  for  a  little  time  and  it  will 
be  seen  how  they  change  character ;  now  flowing 
smoothly  with  scarce   a  rij)ple,   and  almost  silently  : 
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presto  !  off  they  rush,  dashing,  foaming,  and  voicing 
their  impetuosity,  as  in  the  mad  rush  go  shirts, 
pants,    etc.,    confidently    entrusted    to    their    care. 

Along  the  Platte  to-day  I  noticed  a  number  of 
Indian  brush  forts.  Being  now  within  range  of 
territory  inhabited  by  the  Crows,  we  are  obliged 
to  keep  strict  watch,  night  and  day.  We  still  give 
the  mules  much  freedom,  seldom  picketing  them, 
but  restricting  them  to  certain  bounds.  During 
day  camp,  a  herd  guard  is  always  kept  on  the 
lookout. 

The  Crows,  I  imagine,  notwithstanding  the  taci- 
turnity of  the  Indian  character,  of  which  they 
probably  have  their  due  share,  relish  a  joke,  and 
they  are  fond,  too,  of  a  horse  trade,  when  the 
advantages  are  wholly  on  their  side ;  and  how- 
ever much  they  like  to  steal  horses,  they  at  times 
exhibit  some  degree  of  humanity,  even  to  their 
natural  foe  the  white  man,  rather  than  leave  him 
wholly  desolate,  without  some  means  of  locomotion. 
I  have  a  case  in  point.  Recently  a  band  of 
Crows  captured  an  emigrant  whom  I  happened  to 
know,  as  he  was  one  of  a  party  who  for  a 
time  traveled  with  us.  Wandering  too  far  from 
camp  resulted  in  this  misfortune.  He  rode  a 
fine  animal  from  which  they  made  him  dismount. 
They  then  relieved  him  of  various  incumbrances, 
including  the  clothes  he  wore,  watch,  pocketbook, 
gun,  etc.,  and  setting  him  upon  an  old,  worn  out, 
limping  nag,  with   a  wild   wlioop  which    he    mistook 
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for  his  death  knell,  they  sent  him  back  to  his 
friends,  who  received  him  with  shouts  of  laughter 
scarce  more  relished  than  the  cry  of  the  savages 
which    still   rang   in    his    ears. 

Mr.  Washington  sprained  an  ankle  yesterday, 
and  has  volunteered  to  do  the  cooking  for  a  time. 
It  was  my  misfortune  to  sprain  an  arm,  twice 
before  disabled  in  the  same  manner,  but  it  will 
have  to  grow  much  worse  before  I  can  be  induced 
to  do  kitchen  work,  rather  than  the  general 
duties  of  camp.  Our  mules  having  been  well  cared 
for  are  in  better  condition  than  when  we  left  Inde- 
pendence.    Distance,    twenty-one    miles. 

Sunday,  June  3d.  —  After  crossing  Deer  Creek 
our  route  continued  up  the  North  Platte  until  we 
reached  what  is  styled  the  "upper  crossing,"  where 
we   encamped. 

At  this  point  the  Mormons  had  established  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  ferry,  more  for  the  accom- 
modation of  those  of  their  own  faith,  and  expected 
additions  to  their  settlement  at  Salt  Lake,  than 
for  filthy  lucre  to  be  obtained  from  Gentiles.  Con- 
trary to  expectation,  based  upon  the  common  repu- 
tation of  these  Latter-Da}^  Saints,  we  found  those 
in  charge  of  the  ferry  men  of  respectable  appear- 
ance, well  informed,  polite,  and  in  every  way 
agreeable.  They  showed  us  specimens  of  Califor- 
nia gold,  the  first  we  had  seen,  and  their  accounts 
as  to  the  Eldorado  were  as  extravagant  as  any 
we  have  had.     We  sold  them  a  quantity  of   shawls. 
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beads,  trinkets,  powder  and  lead,  with  which  they  will 
purchase    buffalo   and  deer  meat   from    the   Indians. 

Two  of  our  men,  who  to-day  started  in  search 
of  the  mule  which  stra^^ed  off  on  Thursday  last, 
were  fortunate  in  finding  it  with  one  of  the  trains 
following  in  our  wake.  From  those  with  whom  it 
was  found  they  learned  of  a  notice  which  had 
been  posted  on  the  road,  giving  an  account  of  an 
attack  which  had  been  made  upon  our  company 
by  the  Crows,  in  which  two  of  our  number  had 
been  killed  and  nine  mules  stolen.  This  worse 
than  senseless  rumor,  set  afloat,  it  is  thought,  by 
some  one  belonging  to  our  train,  meets  the  scorn  and 
contempt  it  deserves,  and  its  author,  if  detected, 
might  encounte]'  something  worse.  If  intended  to 
alarm  emigrants,  or  whatever  its  design,  it  betrays 
a    spirit    of  recklessness    highly  reprehensible. 

My  pedestrianism  in  moccasins  has  culminated 
in  a  blistered  foot,  and  to  this  adding  a  sprained 
arm,  I  find  myself  in  a  sorry  plight,  and  may 
even  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  acting  assist- 
ant  cook.     Distance,    twenty-eight   miles. 

Monday,  June  4th.  —  The  operation  of  crossing 
the  Platte  began  at  half  after  four  o'clock.  The 
ferry-boat,  constructed  of  logs  covered  with  slabs  of 
wood,  was  propelled  with  long  poles.  It  was  only 
of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  one  wagon  at  a 
time,  with  as  many  men  as  it  was  thought  safe 
to  carry  in  addition.  The  mules  and  horses  swam 
across. 
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The  stream  was  possibly  two  liundred  feet  in 
width,  and  had  a  rapid  current.  In  places  it  was  ten 
feet  in  depth,  as  shown  by  the  propelling  poles.  The 
wagons  were  lowered  to  the  rafts  by  man  power,  and 
by  means  of  ropes  drawn  up  the  banks  of  the  oppo- 
site side.  Nearly  four  hours  were  consumed  in  the 
ferriage.  We  paid  three  dollars  per  wagon  for  the 
service,  which  was  conducted  without  accident. 

The  journey  resumed  was  through  deep  sand, 
which  made  the  march  toilsome.  At  noon  we 
again  rested  beside  the  river,  if  being  beset  by 
mosquitoes  and  buffalo  gnats  may  be  considered 
resting.  At  this  point  we  took  our  farewell  of  the 
Platte,   leaving   it   to   pass   over   to   the  Sweetwater. 

In  the  afternoon  we  saw  what  are  known  as  the 
Red  Buttes,  distinguishing  landmarks  composed  of 
great  piles  of  red  sandstone.  A  slight,  but  refresh- 
ing rain  shower  fell  about  dusk,  when  we  encamped 
near  some  sulphur  springs.  We  had  filled  our  casks 
with  water  on  leaving  the  Platte,  aware  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  water  we  expected  to  find  here,  while 
for  fuel  we  also  brought  with  us  wood  from  the 
river.     Distance,   twenty  miles. 

Tuesday,  June  5th.  —  Wild  sage,  two  or  three 
feet  in  height,  covered  the  entire  face  of  the 
couij,try  over  which  lay  our  morning's  march.  Reach- 
ing a  salt  spring  we  endeavored  to  water  our  mules, 
which  had  drank  nothing  since  leaving  the  Platte 
yesterday.  Many  refused  to  drink  from  the  briny 
spring,  but  in  a  short  time  a  soda  spring  was 
reached,    at   which    they   satisfied   their   thirst. 
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On  the  roadside  to-day  I  observed  signs  of  vol- 
canic eruptions.  Large,  loose  rocks  were  piled  up, 
and  in  some  places  there  was  an  appearance  as  of 
regular  masonry  work.  Our  noon  camp  was  at 
the  Willow  Springs,  the  waters  of  which  were  de- 
lightfully cool  and  refreshing,  while  around  we 
found  excellent  grass  for  the  animals.  Wood  was 
wanting,  but  as  a  substitute  we  used  wild  sage,  the 
dead  limbs  of  which  afford  an  admirable  fuel, 
burning  briskly.  A  drawback  to  their  use  is  that 
they  send  forth  great  volumes  of  blinding  smoke, 
particularly   damaging    to   the    eyes     of    the     cook. 

From  a  ridge  near  the  spring  we  had  a  view 
of  the  Sweetwater  Mountains,  about  thirty  miles 
distant,  their  bold  pinnacles  piercing  the  clouds. 
Several  herds  of  buffalo  were  in  sight,  but  too  dis- 
tant  for   pursuit. 

Mr.  Clarke,  of  Blakey's  mess,  caught  a  fawn  in 
the  valley.  It  was  so  overcome  with  fear  that  it 
lay  down,  making  no  effort  to  escape.  Its  piteous 
cries,  however,  secured  its  liberty,  and  when  placed 
on  the  ground  it  scampered  off  briskly.  Our  road 
was  good,  but  in  many  places  saleratus  overspread 
the  ground,  which,  when  stirred  up  by  wind, 
is  hurtful  to  the  eyes.  Distance,  twenty-five  miles. 
Total  from  Independence,  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight   miles. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FROM  CAMP  NEAR  SWEETWATER  RIVER  TO 
GREEN   RIVER. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  6th.  — "Catch  up,  Catch 
up,"  rang  through  the  camp  at  two  o'clock, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  were  in  motion.  The  sky 
was  clouded,  but  in  a  little  while  became  clear, 
and  a  bright  moon  lighted  up  our  trail.  In  about 
four  hours  we  reached  the  Sweetwater  River,  and 
made  our  morning  camp.  The  stream  at  this 
point  was  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  had  a  tolerably 
rapid  current.  No  wood  was  to  be  had  except  by 
swimming  to  the  opposite  bank,  which  was  done 
by  a  number  of  our  party ;  but  wild  sage  being 
abundant,    we   gave   it   the   preference. 

Several  antelopes  were  in  sight  this  morning  on 
the  plain  south  of  the  river.  About  a  mile  from 
where  we  camped  we  came  to  one  of  the  most 
notable  landmarks  found  on  this  journey.  Inde- 
pendence Rock,  an  isolated  granite  boulder,  rounded 
on  its  upper  side,  vertical  on  that  next  the  river, 
and  so  nearly  so  on  its  other  sides  as  to  render 
ascent  difficult.  Its  height  is  about  fifty  feet,  and 
its  length  nearly  two  thousand  feet.  For  about  a 
dozen   feet   from    the    ground,    wherever    a    smooth 
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place  could  be  found,  were  written  the  names 
of  thousands  of  travelers  and  of  distinguished  men. 
Even  on  projections  fifty  and  sixty  feet  high,  which 
could  be  reached  only  with  much  difficulty,  and 
at  extreme  peril,  were  painted  such  names  as 
Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
etc.  With  several  others  I  climbed  to  its  top, 
but  on  account  of  its  smooth  surface  we  were 
obliged  to  go  barefooted,  and  in  places  to  crawl 
on  our  hands  and  knees.  The  view  obtained  was  com- 
pensating. The  plain  through  which  the  Sweetwater 
coursed  was  quite  level,  extending  on  either  side 
to  mountain  walls  rising  to  a  height  of  from  one 
to  two  thousand  feet.  The  valley  was  perhaps  four 
or  five  miles  wide.  Excepting  some  struggling 
pines  here  and  there  the  mountains  were  bare,  but 
picturesque,  having  innumerable  crags  and  pinna- 
cles. The  stream  is  tortuous,  its  general  course 
eastward,  but  in  its  windings  every  point  of  the 
compass  is   aimed   at. 

Five  miles  further  up  the  stream,  after  crossing 
it  three  times,  we  came  to  another  prominent  ob- 
ject, the  Devil's  Gate.  The  river  here  forces  its 
way  through  the  point  of  a  ridge  of  the  mountain 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  one  thousand  feet.  The 
width  of  the  canon  varies  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  its  vertical  walls  rise  to  a  height 
of  three  or  four  hundred  feet.  The  river  thus 
confined,  and  considerably  gorged  by  masses  of 
broken   rocks    which   have    fallen    from    above,    frets 
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and  foams  in  fury  as  it  dashes  forward  to  regain 
the  freedom  of  the  plain,  where  it  broadens  out, 
and   moves  more   placidly. 

I  made  an  attempt  to  pass  up  through  the  "  Gate, " 
but  finding  it  laborious  climbing  over  loose  rocks, 
was  forced  to  desist.  Some  of  our  party  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  wall  on  the  south  side  and  re- 
ported having  found  there  the  bones  of  three 
Indians  and  those  of  a  buffalo.  Now  the  query  is, 
which  of  these  was  the  survivor?  Did  the  buffalo 
make  a  meal  of  the  three  red  men,  and  then  lie 
down  in  pleasant  dreams ;  or  did  the  three  black 
Crows  gorge  themselves  on  the  flesh  of  the  wild 
beast,  and  then  in  perfect  contentment  spread  them- 
selves out  to  bleach  on  the  top  of  this  isolated 
monument. 

In  the  ravines  of  the  mountains  we  observed 
considerable  beds  of  snow.  Chilling  showers  of 
rain  and  hail  fell  at  intervals  during  the  after- 
noon, and  cold  winds  blew  through  the  night. 
Wild  sage  again  was  our  fuel.  Distance,  thirty 
miles. 

Thursday,  June  7th.  —  Our  course  continued  up 
the  valley  of  the  Sweetwater.  Cold  winds  blew 
steadily,  and  there  were  frequent  showers  of  icy 
cold  rain,  and  whilst  these  were  falling  we  saw 
the  mountain  tops  whitening  with  snow.  On  a 
rock  which  we  passed  was  painted  a  cross,  mark- 
ing the  grave  of  some  poor  emigrant.  From  a 
note   by    the   roadside,   written  yesterday  by  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Delaware  Mining  Company,  we  learned 
that  at  this  place  four  men  traveling  with  pack 
mules  had  been  attacked  by  the  Crows,  wlio  stole 
two    of    their   mules    and    a   pack. 

In  the  afternoon  we  came  to  a  canon  through 
which  the  Sweetwater  cuts  its  way,  and  there  our 
trail  diverged  through  a  narrow  gap  in  the  gran- 
ite range,  thus  avoiding  crossing  the  stream  twice. 
At  the  mouth  of  this  gap  we  had  our  first  glimpse 
of  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  the  great  divide 
between  the  waters  of  the  East  and  West ;  for  there 
within  a  comparatively  short  distance,  four  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  Continent  find  their  head — the 
Missouri  and  the  Platte  on  the  east,  and  the  Co- 
lumbia  and   Colorado   on   the    west. 

The  distance  of  these  mountains  from  us  was 
about  seventy  miles  ;  their  tops  and  sides  were  cov- 
ered with  snow.  The  road  was  sandy,  and  the 
wastes  were  covered  with  sage  and  grease  wood, 
the  stalks  of  which  were  frequently  five  or  six 
feet   high,    and   four   or   five    inches    thick. 

Passing  some  pine  trees,  many  of  them  stunted, 
but  others  of  large  growth,  we  made  sure  of  a  good 
supply  of  fuel.  Our  evening  camp  was  two  miles 
from  the  river,  but  we  had  brought  water  in  our 
casks  from  the  last   camp.     Distance,  twenty  miles. 

Friday,  June  8th.  —  Jack  Frost  was  out  last 
night,  and  the  morning  air  had  a  wintry  feel.  We 
caught  up  to  the  Delaware  Mining  Company,  and 
to   some   men  with   pack   mules,    the   same    who    a 
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week    since     passed    us     as    we    lay   at  La  Fourche 
Boisee,  and  who   since  had  suffered  the  attack  from 
Indians     mentioned    yesterday.     We     gained     from 
them    the   further    information    that    twelve    Crows 
approached    them    whilst     they    were    nooning,    and 
making   the   usual    sign    of    peace — throwing   down 
their   little    hatchets    and   folding   their   arms — they 
allowed  them  to  come  near.     Presently  twenty  others 
rode   in,    and   now  completely  overpowered,  the  rob- 
bery  took   place    as   coolly  as    possible,    for  against 
such   a   force  resistance  was   impossible.     One  man, 
an   Irishman,    did   kick   one    of  the    plunderers    as 
he   turned   to   leave ;  but   it   is   likely   he    was  care- 
ful  not   to   kick   too   hard.     Among  the    Crows  was 
a   white   man    who    appeared   to    be     their    leader ; 
doubtless   some   outlaw,    who,    having    escaped    the 
clutches   of  law,  finds   exercise   for   his    talents    and 
congenial  companionship  among  these  thievish   sav- 
ages.    The  party  robbed  are  from  Canada ;  formerly 
they    had    been    part    of     the    Delaware    company, 
whom   they   now   rejoined,    abandoning   their  packs. 
The   Wind   River   Mountains   are    again  in    sight 
to-day.     Fremont,    in    1842,    when    he    caught    his 
first    view     of    them     at    the    point    at    which    our 
glimpse  was  obtained  yesterday,  was   greatly  disap- 
pointed.    From   the    overdrawn    pictures    of  former 
travelers   he   had   been   expecting   to   see  something 
akin     to    Alpine   grandeur — pinnacles    piercing    the 
sky,   eternal   glaciers,   etc.,   instead   of  which  he  be- 
held   only    "  a   low    and    dark   mountainous    ridge." 
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Our  morning  camp  was  made  about  half  a  raile 
distant  from  the  Sweetwater,  which  we  had  crossed 
and  recrossed  a  number  of  times  within  a  few 
hours.  In  general  the  road  was  sandy,  but  later 
in  the  day  we  encountered  a  wide  extended  marsh, 
to   pull   through   which   was    a   great   struggle. 

It  was  a  noble  sight  to  see  those  small,  tough, 
earnest,  honest  Spanish  mules,  every  nerve  strained 
to  the  utmost,  examples  of  obedience,  and  of  duty 
performed  under  trying  circumstances.  And  it  was 
a  mortifying  circumstance  that  at  our  evening  camp 
the  grass  upon  which  they  had  to  feed  was  so 
poor,  so  illy  requiting  such  labor.  Buffalo  chips 
constituted  our  fuel  to-day,  of  which  there  was  an 
abundance. 

The  usual  quiet  of  our  camp  was  disturbed  this 
evening  by  a  quarrel  between  two  men  from  Mich- 
igan. One  whom  we  only  knew  by  the  name 
Uncle  Ben,  which  all  called  him,  had  refused  to 
go  for  a  bucket  of  water  when  asked  by  his  part- 
ner, Buchanan,  whereupon  the  latter  sought  to 
enforce  his  request  at  the  point  of  a  long  knife, 
which  he  brought  almost  within  scalping  distance 
of  Uncle's  head.  Ben  deftly  warded  off  the  blow 
and  sought  refuge  in  flight,  whereupon  Buchanan 
sagely  allowed  his  temper  to  cool  and  went  for  the 
water  himself.  The  occurrence  caused  great  excite- 
ment in  camp,  and  was  on  all  sides  referred  to 
as  shameful,  brutal  and  unprovoked.  Uncle  Ben 
was   about   fifty,   and   his    companion    scarce   thirty 
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years  old,  and  this  fact  further  weighed  against 
the  younger  man.  Some  talked  of  expelling  Bu- 
chanan immediately  from  the  company,  but  he  had 
one  friend,  and  it  seemed  but  one  only,  and  he, 
against  the  universal  and  indignant  cry  of  the 
multitude,  stood  up  manfully  in  his  defense.  His 
defender  was  Mr.  Washington,  and  in  the  end  it 
was  found  that  Buck,  as  he  was  familiarl}^  called, 
was,  not  so  great  a  sinner,  that  Uncle  Ben  was 
not  so  deserving  of  sympathy,  and  that  Mr.  Wash- 
ington's courage  had  a  firm  basis  of  right.  The 
plain  truth  at  length  became  known ;  Ben  was  a 
very  lazy  old  dog,  and  had  constantly  imposed  on 
his  young  partner  by  shirking  all  work  whenever 
he  could.  Buchanan's  patience  having  been  so 
often  tried,  his  temper,  unfortunately,  for  the  once 
had  gotten  the  better  of  him.  Subsequently  both  of 
these  men  left  our  company.  Uncle  Ben  joined  a 
pack  train,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  was 
in  a  chronic  state  of  unhappiness  because  of  the 
cruelties  and  indignities  heaped  upon  him  by  his 
associates,  who  required  of  him  that  he  should  do 
his  own  work.     Distance,   twenty-eight   miles. 

Saturday,  June  9th.  —  Following  up  the  Sweet- 
water, hemmed  in  by  walls  of  granite,  which  as 
we  advanced  narrowed  the  valley  more  and  more, 
we  came  at  length  to  a  canon  through  which  we 
could  not  pass,  and  here  the  trail  led  up  over  a 
high,  rocky  ridge.  Great  granite  blocks  lay  in 
our   path,  at   times   almost  forbidding  further   prog- 
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ress.  Upon  an  elevated  plateau  we  came  to  great 
beds  of  snow,  in  some  of  which  were  immense 
caverns  hollowed  out  by  the  melting  process  in 
constant  progress.  Descending  again  to  the  Sweet- 
water, our  evening  camp  lay  near  it.  We  saw  to- 
day the  remains  of  an  Indian  village  camp,  the 
fires  still  smoldering.  From  appearances  the  place 
must  have  been  occupied  for  a  considerable  time. 
Willows  growing  along  the  stream  had  been  bent  to 
form  lodges  in  addition  to  the  movable  ones  used 
when  on  the  march.  Along  the  trail,  too,  we  saw  the 
tracks  of  lodge  poles,  which,  tied  to  their  horses, 
they  drag  along  as  they  travel.  The  party  is  a 
numerous    one,    and    not    far   in    advance    of  us. 

On  the  brow  of  a  hill,  but  at  a  considerable 
distance,  we  saw  two  elks  quietly  grazing.  Buffalo 
chips  served  for  fuel  at  the  noon  camp,  and  some 
Indian  lodge  poles,  picked  up  on  the  way,  answered 
admirably  for  this  purpose  in  the  evening.  Dis- 
tance,  seventeen   miles. 

Sunday,  June  10th.  —  Much  snow  lay  along  the 
banks  of  a  number  of  small  streams  crossed  this 
morning ;  in  some  places  it  was  five  and  six  feet 
in  depth.  Our  morning  halt  was  made  about  seven 
o'clock,  and  near  to  the  camp  was  a  temporary  trading 
post,  established  within  a  week  past  by  Mr.  Vasquez, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  Fort  Bridger.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  party  of  trappers, 
most  of  whom  had  with  them  their  Indian  wives 
and   children.     They   occupied  lodges  made  of  skins 
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sewed  together  and  stretched  over  poles  about  fif- 
teen feet  in  height,  a  small  opening  being  left  at 
the  top  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  as  in  all  there 
were  fires.  There  was  something  weird  about  the 
appearance  of  many  of  the  trappers,  the  hair  of 
their  heads  and  ej'ebrows  being  white  from  expos- 
ure, while  their  skin  resembled  parchment  in  color 
and  texture.  Their  women  were  engaged  in  mak- 
ing fabrics  of  buckskin  ;  coats,  leggins,  moccasins, 
etc.,  while  their  children,  all  small,  fat  and  hearty, 
toddled  about,  excepting  some  who  were  being 
nourished  at  maternal  founts.  Most  of  the  trap- 
pers were  French  Canadians.  The  same  untidiness 
as  to  housekeeping  and  personal  toilet  was  notice- 
able as  that  observed  at  Fort  Laramie  among  the 
natives.  Mr.  Vasquez  was  a  fine,  portly  looking 
gentleman  of  medium  height,  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  made  an  impression  of  being  intelligent 
and  shrewd.  The  object  of  the  temporary  post 
was  for  purposes  of  trade  with  emigrants,  and  the 
goods  on  sale  consisted  of  buffalo  robes,  deer  skins 
and  the  buckskin  goods  in  process  of  making, 
besides  horses  and  mules,  of  which  a  number  were 
on  the  road  from  the  main  trading  post.  Our 
mess  traded  some  bacon,  and  a  lot  of  beads, 
trinkets,  etc.,  and  a  mule  for  a  horse  which  we 
are  to  select  from  the  stock  approaching,  or  from 
that  at  Fort  Bridger,  we  being  furnished  with  an 
order   to   that   effect. 
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Mr.  Iliidspetli,  of  Independence,  a  noted  voyageur 
of  the  plains,  about  the  time  of  our  leaving  Mis- 
souri had  waited  on  Stewart  purposely  to  advise 
him  by  all  means  to  follow  the  trail  via  Sublette's 
cut-oft'  through  tlie  mountains  leading  to  Fort  Hall, 
after  leaving  the  South  Pass,  Mr.  Vasquez,  on  the 
contrary,  said  that  to  do  so  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take, as  a  desert  of  considerable  extent,  destitute 
of  water  and  fuel,  had  to  be  crossed,  while  a  more 
desirable  route  was  via  Fort  Bridger  and  Salt  Lake, 
which  was  free  from  such  difficulties.  Taking  paper 
and  pencil,  he  sketched  the  two  routes,  and  at  the 
same  time  piled  argument  upon  argument  to  per- 
suade Stewart,  who  seemed  greatly  perplexed. 
Hudspeth  had  spoken  of  the  desert,  and  of  the  way 
to  get  across  it  with  the  least  difficulty,  by  carry- 
ing water,  etc.,  and  especially  of  the  great  advantage 
of  the  "cut-off'"  in  shortening  the  journey.  Though 
having  every  confidence  in  Hudspeth,  the  latter 
advice    prevailed.^ 

We  learned  from  Mr.  Vasquez  that  the  tracks 
of  lodge  poles  noticed  yesterday  were  made  by  a 
large  village  of  Snake  Indians  who  were  on  a  buf- 
falo hunt.  The  Snakes,  he  said,  were  not  unfriendly 
to  the  whites,  but  give  mucli  annoyance  by  begging ; 
that  to  prevent  this  nuisance  he  had  given  out  the 
report  that    the    small-pox,    which    they    dread,    was 


Note. — In  the  sequel  it  will  be  seen  who  was  right.  We  may  here  add  that 
an  object  in  establishing  this  temporary  post,  besides  what  has  been  already 
stated,  was  to  divert  the  tide  of  emigration  in  the  direction  of  Fort  liridger, 
where   further  opportunities  for  trading  would  be  given. 
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prevailing  among  the  emigrants,  and  we  might  rely 
on  it  that  they  would  keep  out  of  our  way.  It  is 
still  equally  probable,  that  to  remove  competition  in 
horse  trading  the  Snakes  had  been  scared  off. 

Our  march  resumed,  for  the  last  time  we  crossed 
and  left  behind  us  the  Sweetwater,  and  soon  after 
a  small  tributary  spanned  by  a  considerable  arch  of 
snow,  under  which  could  be  heard  the  foaming 
torrent  as  it  dashed  onward.  For  inclemency  this 
day  exceeded  any  since  our  journey  began.  From 
early  dawn  the  sky  had  been  frowning  with  black 
clouds,  and  a  thick  mist  pervaded  the  atmosphere. 
Chilling  showers  of  rain  and  sleet  followed,  driven 
furiously  by  piercing  winds,  so  that  in  spite  of  a 
superabundance  of  heavy  clothing  we  were  nearly 
frozen.  In  the  afternoon  it  was  even  worse,  for 
every  man  was  clad  in  an  armor  of  ice ;  the  mules, 
too,  were  harnessed  in  ice,  and  each  wagon  cover 
had  ice  for  an  outer  coating.  Such  was  the  condi- 
tion when  at  three  o'clock  we  reached  the  summit 
of  the  SOUTH  PASS  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUN- 
TAINS. At  that  time  I  was  driving  a  wagon 
belonging  to  Stewart's  mess  ;  for  the  regular  driver 
was  so  benumbed  by  the  fierce  storm  that  he  could 
no  longer  hold  the  reins.  Being  on  foot,  I  was 
prepared  to  assist  in  such  emergencies,  and  thus  it 
was,  and  the  thought  came  to  me  then — without 
reckoning  differences  of  meridian — that  while  the 
good  people  far  away,  living  in  Christian  homes 
and   enjoying  Christian   privileges,  were  engaged  in 
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their  afternoon  worship,  I,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
holy  day,  was  driving  a  six-horse  team  over  the 
backbone  of  the  continent.  While  the  sleet  was 
descending  upon  our  backs,  a  severe  storm  also 
prevailed  in  the  still  higher  altitudes  of  the  moun- 
tains (Wind  River),  and  their  lofty  peaks  were  re- 
ceiving a  fresh  baptism  of  snow. 

Tlie  approach  to  this  elevation  is  so  gradual 
that  its  culminating  point  would  not  be  observed 
by  the  ordinary  traveler,  had  not  the  great 
"pathfinder"  who  preceded  him  with  barometer  and 
quadrant  carefully  noted  all  the  surroundings.  Speak- 
ing of  this  pass,  Fremont  says:  "It  will  be  seen 
that  it  in  no  way  resembles  the  places  to  which 
it  is  commonly  applied ;  nothing  of  the  gorge-like 
character  and  winding  ascents  of  the  Allegheny 
passes  in  America ;  nothing  of  the  great  St.  Ber- 
nard and  Simplon  passes  in  Europe.  Approaching 
it  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sweetwater,  a  sandy 
plain,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  con- 
ducts by  a  gradual  and  regular  ascent  to  the 
summit,  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  traveler,  without  being  reminded 
of  any  change  by  toilsome  ascents,  suddenly  finds 
himself  on  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean." 

Watching  closely  for  the  "  two  low  hills  rising 
on  either  side  fifty  or  sixty  feet,"  as  mentioned 
by  the  great  explorer,  I  was  instantly  apprized 
of  our    presence  in  the  pass  when  it  was  reached, 
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and  turning  about  in  my  saddle,  took  a  farewell 
look  in  the  direction  from  which  we  came,  con- 
scious of  having  reached  the  dividing  line  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  the  meridian  between  the 
rising  and  the  setting  sun,  a  mighty  landmark 
midway  between  our  far  off  homes  from  which 
we  set  out,  and  the  yet  distant  land  towards 
which    our   steps    are   bent. 

Almost  two  miles  further  on,  we  came  to  the 
Pacific  Spring,  the  first  water  on  our  way  that 
empties  into  the  Pacific,  and  a  short  way  beyond 
we   made   our   camp   for   the    night. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  men  were  sick,  some 
with  what  is  termed  "  Mountain  Fever,"  while 
others  have  colds  and  divers  troubles.  In  one 
wagon  are  three  invalids.  Our  mess  preserves  its 
equilibrium,    all   being   in    good    condition. 

Along  the  trail  to-day,  we  noticed  boards  set 
up  to  mark  each  mile.  It  is  said  that  the 
Mormons  placed  them  along  the  entire  route  from 
St.  Joseph  to  Salt  Lake,  but  that  emigrant  parties 
had  used  them  for  fuel.  Distance,  twenty-seven 
miles. 

Monday,  June  11th.  —  The  water  used  last 
evening,  and  again  at  our  noon  camp  to-day,  we 
brought  with  us  in  casks  from  the  Pacific  Spring. 
We  met  the  drove  of  animals  from  Fort  Bridger, 
which  Mr.  Vasquez  had  spoken  of,  and  selected 
a  horse  from  the  number,  giving  Mr.  Millett,  who 
was   in    charge,    the   order   which   we   held. 
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Several  times  to-day  we  were  deceived  by  mi- 
rages, mirroring  on  what  seemed  as  placid  lakes, 
the  mimic  forests  surrounding  them.  About  four 
o'clock,  after  fording  the  Little  Sandy,  an  affluent 
of  Green  River,  forty  feet  in  width  and  nearly 
three  in  depth,  having  a  sandy  bottom  and  swift 
current,    we    camped    near    to   it. 

Late  in  the  night  our  mules  stampeded,  run- 
ning several  miles  away.  The  neighing  of  some 
horses  in  a  distant  emigrant  camp,  it  was  thought, 
was    the    occasion    of  the    stampede. 

The  hours  of  the  watch  to  which  I  belonged, 
were  wholly  occupied  in  pursuing  the  straying 
animals,  and  in  recovering  the  greater  part  of 
them,  and  after  day-break  the  remainder  were 
brought  in.  Rain  fell  during  the  latter  part  of 
my  watch,  and  till  morning.  Distance,  twenty- 
seven    miles. 

Tuesday,  June  12th.  —  About  three  hours  from 
camp,  we  forded  another  tributary  of  Green  River, 
called  the  Big  Sandy — apparently  not  bigger  than 
the  one  called  "  Little."  Our  route  continued 
along  the  valle}^  of  this  stream,  and  our  evening 
camp  was  beside  it.  The  trail  led  over  a  sandy 
plain,  with  little  vegetation  beside  the  ever  pre- 
vailing sage  and  grease  wood,  which  together  form 
our   almost   constant   fuel. 

Saleratus  in  many  places  disputed  with  sand  for 
predominance,  and  mirages  were  again  frequent. 
The    scenery     of    this     entire     region    is     strikingly 
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grand ;  descriptions  on  paper  fall  far  short  of  the 
reality.  Few  pens  indeed  can  do  justice  to  the 
sublimity  and  grandeur  of  the  everlasting  mount- 
ains, and  mine  will  not  attempt  a  task  so  far 
beyond   its   scope. 

In  the  afternoon,  Stewart  taking  with  him  a 
man  from  each  mess,  left  the  train  and  went 
in  advance  to  Green  River,  to  prepare  a  raft  for 
crossing   that   stream. 

Not  far  from  where  we  camped  on  the  Big 
Sandy  is  the  point  where  the  trail  forks,  one 
branch  going  northwest  via  Sublette's  cut-off,  and 
the  other  to  Fort  Bridger  and  Salt  Lake,  and 
from  thence  northwest  until  it  strikes  the  trail 
leading  westward  from  Fort  Hall.  Distance,  thirty 
miles. 

Wednesday,  June  13th.  —  A  march  of  two  and  a 
half  hours  brought  us  to  Green  River,  the  name  by 
which  the  head  waters  of  the  great  Colorado,  which 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  is  known. 
We  found  it  at  full  flood,  a  noble  stream,  with 
a  mighty  rushing  current ;  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  deep,  and  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet 
wide.  It  is  by  far  the  most  formidable  stream 
to  be  met  with  on  this  entire  journey,  especially 
when  swollen  as  now.  Wide  belts  of  great  cotton- 
wood  trees  were  found  growing  on  either  bank. 
Stewart's  party  had  constructed  a  raft,  but  on 
making  a  trial  trip,  found  it  altogether  unman- 
ageable, on   account  of  the  rapidity  of  the   current. 
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On  reaching  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  seeing 
how  far  they  had  drifted  down  stream,  they  began 
to  fear  they  miglit  not  be  able  to  land,  and 
abandoning  the  raft,  swam  ashore.  It  was  then 
determined  to  calk  a  wagon  bed,  and  use  it  as  a 
boat.  All  of  the  other  wagons  were  also  taken 
apart,  and  with  their  contents  put  on  board  this 
boat  and  paddled  across.  It  was  of  course  slow, 
tedious  work,  and  I  am  unable  to  say,  what  a 
great  number  of  times  of  going  over  and  back 
was  required  to  get  all  across.  The  entire  day 
was  thus  consumed,  and  when  night  came  there 
was  yet  much  to  be  taken  over,  while  a  guard 
had  to  be  left  on  the  eastern  bank  in  charge 
of  the  stuff.  The  mules  and  horses  were  driven 
into  the  river  and  swam  over ;  but  as  on  some 
previous  occasions,  they  could  not  be  got  to  enter 
the  water  until  a  horse  had  first  been  taken 
across,  and  placed  in  full  view  upon  the  opposite 
bank.  They  struggled  hard  to  land  Avhere  their 
model  had  been  posted,  but  the  current  swept 
many  to  a  landing  far  below.  Two  stout  men 
propelled  the  boat  with  paddles,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  use  them  with  dexterity,  in  order  to 
reach  a  point  selected,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below 
on  the  west  shore.  "■  Old "  Smith  and  Sweigler 
xiid  most  of  this  paddling,  for  they  are  Titans  of 
all   work. 

A     company     under    one     Captain    Winters    was 
about   through   with   the  labor  of  crossing  when  we 
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began,  but  at  a  point  further  down  tlie  stream. 
Some  of  our  party  made  inquiry  as  to  their 
mode  of  getting  across,  but  the  noble  Winters 
forbade  the  person  questioned  to  impart  any  in- 
formation. We  were  not  long  in  leaving  this 
man,   with  all  his  secreted  wisdom,  far  in  our  rear. 

It  is  a  pleasing  thought,  that  however  frequent 
are  the  instances  of  such  petty  selfishness  in  the 
world  at  large,  such  types  of  the  genus  hominum 
are   rare   in   these    parts. 

We  learned  that  our  friend,  Captain  Paul, 
spent  three  days  in  crossing  Green  River,  and  lost 
two  loads  of  stuff  by  his  boat  upsetting.  The 
Delaware  company  reached  the  river  about  noon. 
Of  their   forty-nine   men,    eighteen    are    sick. 

Our  sick  folks  are  all  improving,  rejoicing  too, 
in  a  beautiful  day,  the  weather  having  moderated 
and  become  pleasant.  We  had  rain  about  dusk, 
but   only    for    a   brief   time. 

Among  the  notable  incidents  of  the  day,  is  one 
in  reference  to  our  old  friend,  Dr.  Miller.  This  gen- 
tleman, who  with  his  son  Jonas,  and  two  German 
servants,  joined  our  company  a  few  weeks  since, 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  an  axletree  from  the 
boat  while  crossing,  thus  rendering  his  wagon  totally 
useless,  a  circumstance  which  claims  for  him  our 
greatest  sympathy.  The  lost  piece  might  have 
been  recovered  by  swimming  after  it,  as  "  Old " 
Smith  was  about  doing,  had  not  the  Doctor,  with 
perhaps    too   much    paternal   regard    for   his   son,    a 
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Strapping  youth  of  twenty,  called  out,  "  Don't  risk 
your  life,  Jonas ;  ( a  thing  Jonas  had  no  thought 
of  doing )  let  some  of  the  men  go  in."  The 
amount  of  effort  to  save  the  axletree  after  this 
speecli  may  be  imagined.  The  old  gentleman  be- 
came greatly  enraged  at  his  loss,  and  the  more  so 
as  he  now  saw  tJiat  it  might  have  been  averted, 
and  he  demanded  the  instant  delivery  of  his 
wagon  bed,  which  happened  to  be  the  one  we 
were  using  as  a  boat.  There  was,  however, 
an  utter  refusal  to  comply  with  this  demand 
until  we  should  be  entirely  through  with  its  use, 
especially  as  it  could  be  no  longer  serviceable  to 
him,  and  he  was  thus  given  time  to  cool  off.  The 
Doctor  purchased  Buchanan's  wagon  and  joined 
another  company,  the  fourth  with  which  he  has 
been  connected  since  leaving  Missouri.  Many  were 
sorry  when  this  parting  took  place,  for  we  had 
little  enough  to  enliven  us,  and  the  Doctor  had 
hitherto  proved  a  constant  source  of  diversion. 
Being  of  the  size  and  proportions  in  general  of 
Pickwick,  there  were  other  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  character  made  famous  by  Dickens.  Irri- 
table, however,  and  easily  excited,  it  was  but 
natural  that  on  such  a  journey  as  this  he  should 
find  ffequent  opportunities  to  fret  and  get  his 
blood  up.  In  spite  of  his  proportions  he  was 
both  active  and  energetic,  drove  his  own  wagon 
in  person,  and  in  general  contrived  to  take  the 
lead    in    the    train.     His     German    servants  usually 
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walked  alongside  the  team  to  attend  commands 
which  he  gave  from  time  to  time ;  as  to  hitch 
a  loose  trace  chain,  lock  a  wheel,  or  to  lead  the 
forward  mules  through  a  bog.  Such  service,  he 
seemed  to  think,  was  all  they  were  fitted  for.  For 
a  trifling  sum  he  had  engaged  them  to  drive  and 
,cook,  and  to  work  for  him  one  year  in  California^ 
but  so  thick-headed  had  he  found  them  that  he 
despaired  of  teaching  them  anything  useful. 

A  sketch  af  the  Doctor  crossing  a  stream  would 
have  been  a  good  subject  for  the  pencil  of  a  Cruik- 
shank.  If  the  lead  mules  showed  indisposition  to 
enter  the  water,  George  would  be  called  on  to  take 
hold  of  a  bridle  and  lead  the  way,  and  during 
the  entire  time  of  crossing  the  old  man  would  be 
excited  to  the  liveliest  pitch,  shouting  "  Gee,  George  ! 
Gee,  George  ! "  with  all  his  might,  and  between  calls 
puffing  and  blowing  like  a  porpoise,  his  red  face 
and  distended  cheeks  betokening  the  furious  flames 
that  raged  within  ;  and  all  the  while  the  stream, 
perhaps,  would  be  scarce  above  the  knees  of  the 
mules.  The  onlookers  on  such  occasions  enjoyed 
the  scene  amazingly,  and  without  the  least  danger 
of  being  discovered  while  indulging  in  laughter,  so 
intent  was  the  Doctor  in  the  serious  business  he  had 
in  hand.  The  deadheads  from  Fatherland — so  it 
was  said — were  obliged  to  be  up  long  before  the 
<jamp  was  stirring  each  morning,  and  to  have  the 
mules  harnessed  and  in  readiness  for  the  first  call 
to  move,  and  it  was  even  slanderously  reported  that 
the  Doctor  did  not  permit  them  to  sleep. 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  abundance  of  timber 
jibout  us,  we  had  a  great,  roaring  fire,  one  that  had 
been  started  by  an  Indian  camp,  which,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, had  occupied  this  spot  for  several  days, 
as  the  number  of  lodge  poles,  worn  out  moccasins, 
and  other  debris  of  camp  life  which  lay  around  de- 
noted. The  entire  company  gathered  about  this 
tire,  as  the  huge,  blazing  logs  were  sufficient  for  all. 
Being  cook  for  the  day,  I  regaled  our  mess  and  a 
host  of  invited  and  uninvited  guests  with  bean  soup 
Seated  on  logs  around  the  fire,  there  was  music 
in  the  crackling  timbers,  heaped  upon  it  from  time' 
to  time  to  freshen  it,  such  as  had  not  saluted  our 
ears  for  many  a  day. 

While  upon  guard  in  the  night  our  nmles  again 
stampeded,  running  to  the  camp  of  the  Delaware 
<3ompan3'^,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  them  there 
until  morning.  The  Utah  Mountains  were  in  sight 
all   day. 

Distance,  seven  miles ;  total  from  Independence, 
•one  thousand  and  twenty-four  miles. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FROM    GREEN    RIVER    TO    SALT    LAKE. 

THURSDAY,  June  14th.  — We  are  now  within  the 
lines  of  the  vast  territory  ceded  only  eighteen 
months  prior  to  this  by  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  by  treaty,  a  sequence  of  the  late  war,  and  of 
eighteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  paid  to  the 
vanquished  nation  ;  the  latter  fact  one  highly  credit- 
able to  our  government,  since  it  is  too  often  the  prac- 
tice for  victors  to  help  themselves  free  of  cost.  And 
what  a  magnificent  acquisition  alone  is  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  California — already  thought  to 
be  inestimable  in  its  treasures ;  and  what  bound- 
less stores  of  wealth,  too,  may  be  hidden  in  those 
mountains  through  which  we  journey,  altliough 
rocks  and  wild  sage  as  yet  are  the  only  surface  in- 
dications, while  the  territor}'-,  moreover,  is  sufficient 
for  the  seat  of  a  mighty  empire,  with  rocky  fast- 
nesses so  capable  for  defense — these  towering  heights 
on  the  east,  the  Sierras  and  coast  range  on  the 
west,  while  the  Pacific  ocean  itself,  an  insuperable 
barrier,  is  at  the  same  time  a  highway  for  com- 
merce as  well. 

The  possession  of  this   territory  is  a  result  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas,    accomplished  during    the    ad- 
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ministration  of  the  slimy,  slippery,  snake-like  John 
Tyler,  the  intention  being  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
slave  territory.  In  the  war  which  followed  I  was 
anxious  to  participate,  and  became  a  volunteer,  not 
from  any  standpoint  of  principle,  but  doubtless  like 
many  others,  simply  to  follow  the  flag  and  take 
part  in  the  fight,  but  the  government  could  not  ac- 
commodate all  who  would  make  proof  of  their  pa- 
triotic ardor,  and  I  was  among  the  excess.  Looking 
down  the  stream  of  time  we  see  hov/  the  slaveholders 
were  circumvented  in  their  efforts  to  carve  out 
States  for  the  propagation  of  their  idea.  How  while 
demagogues  like  Stephen  A.  Douglas  were  attempting 
to  make  political  capital  by  such  arts  as  "popular 
sovereignty,"  and  Buchanan  and  his  cabinet — a  nest 
of  traitorous  vipers — sought  to  hand  over  to  the 
rebels  almost  one-half  of  the  States  included  in  the 
Union,  the  grand  army  of  the  North,  under  the 
lead  of  Lincoln,  Grant  and  Sherman,  settled  move 
questions  than  ever  were  designed  at  the  outset, 
not  only  rescuing  this  territor}'-  from  slavery  forever, 
but  wiping   out  slavery    itself. 

Green  River  is  not  the  exact  line  between  what 
was  our  own  and  Mexican  territory,  but  it  is  close 
to  it,  the  line  proper  being  a  few  miles  to  the  east 
of  it.  And  I  recall,  too,  the  fact  that  that  line 
was  the  western  boundary  of  the  vast  territory 
called  Louisiana  ceded  to  our  government  by  France 
in  1803,  stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  north- 
westwardly   to    the    Pacific    ocean,    including    much 
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which  on  our  maps  is  marked  "  unexplored  desert."' 
Whilst  no  admirer  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  I  cannot 
but  admit  that  to  two  acts  in  his  political  career 
he  is  deserving  of  grateful  remembrance  on  the 
part  of  his  countrymen,  but  it  seems  questionable 
which  of  these  entitle  him  most  to  a  place  in  the 
temple  of  fame — the  part  which  he  took  in  ther 
preparation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or 
that  in  securing  by  purchase  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory ;  in  giving  birth  to  the  land  of  liberty,  or  in 
prolonging  its  life.  Were  the  Mississippi  to-day  in 
possession  of  a  foreign  power,  how  uncertain  would 
be  the  tenure  of  our  national  life.  And,  gentle 
reader,  did  you  ever  think  of  it,  how  far  America 
is  responsible  for  the  overturning  of  Europe  by 
Napoleon,  since  she  poured  into  the  coffers  of 
France  sixt}^  millions  of  francs  for  this  territory 
of  Louisiana.  This,  whilst  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied,  and 
a  sum  altogether  insignificant  when  contrasted  with 
the  superabundant  wealth  of  to-day,  or  the  vastness 
of  the  territory  we  obtained,  was,  nevertheless,  at 
the  time  esteemed  serviceable  in  securing  what  the 
great  soldier  considered  essential  in  obtaining  the 
favor  of  Providence — the  most  men  and  the  biggest 
cannon. 

But  to  turn  to  matters  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  adventures  I  am  relating.  By  noon 
we  finished  ferrying,  and  by  three  o'clock,  having, 
put   our    wagons    together    and    reloaded    them,    wo 
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moved  onward.  Again  had  a  heavy  frost  overspread 
the  ground  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  air  was 
biting  cold.  Our  road  led  over  a  broken,  barren 
prairie,  covered  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  river,  to  which  we  again  returned 
about  dusk,  making  our  camp  beside  it.  Distance, 
eight    miles. 

Friday,  June  loth.  —  A  journey  of  six  hours 
brought  us  at  ten  o'clock  to  Black's  fork,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Green  River,  where  we  made  our  morn- 
ing halt.  This  stream  is  about  forty  yards  wide' 
and  three  feet  deep,  with  a  rapid  current.  Dense 
thickets  of  willows  lining  its  banks  afforded  us 
fuel,  but  the  smoke  which  arose  was  of  the  blind- 
ing sort,  and  brought  many  tears  to  the  tender 
eyes  of  the  cook.  Our  route  from  Green  River  lay 
over  a  barren  ridge,  having  sand  bluffs  on  either 
hand  worn  into  grotesque  shapes.  In  crossing  a 
ravine  Stewart's  mess  broke  the  tongue  of  their 
wagon ;  temporary  repairs  being  made  they  were 
enabled   to    proceed. 

Continuing  down  Black's  fork,  in  a  few  miles 
we  struck  one  of  its  tributaries,  Ham's  fork.  By 
measurement  we  ascertained  that  to  ford  it  with- 
out damaging  the  goods  in  our  wagons,  it  was 
necessary  to  elevate  their  beds  a  few  inches ;  and 
further  to  aid  in  crossing  we  were  obliged  to  use 
ropes,  these  being  fastened  to  the  forward  axles, 
and  carried  to  the  opposite  shore ;  while  with 
others   tied    to   the   mules   in     the    lead     they    were 
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kept  from  being  borne  down  stream  by  the  rapid 
current.  In  all  this  we  succeeded  admirably, 
although  at  the  outset  we  feared  that  we  should 
be    necessitated  to    ferry    across    as    at  Green  River. 

Stewart  and  a  number  of  others  were  unwell 
from  overwork  at  Green  River.  In  every  wagon, 
excepting  ours,  there  are  invalids  stretched  out. 
Mr.  McBride  is  recovering,  and  more  rapidly  than 
had  been  expected,  from  the  injury  received  in 
being  run  over.  Though  still  on  crutches,  he  can 
ride  his  horse,  and  assist  in  camp  and  other  labors. 

Our  evening  camp  was  near  the  ford.  Mosqui- 
toes and  gnats  gave  much  annoyance.  Distance, 
twenty-five   miles. 

Saturday,  June  16th.  —  Two  of  our  mess,  being 
on  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  cooked  for  us  a 
kettle  of  dried  buffalo  meat  soup,  and  a  pot  of 
coffee  for  breakfast.  The  coffee  was  excellent,  but 
what  adjective  shall  describe  the  soup !  The  brim- 
stone pot  of  Dotheboy's  Hall,  of  which  we  are 
told  Oliver  Twist  "  cried  for  more,"  must  have  been 
in  a  greater  degree  appetizing.  It  had  a  flavor 
as  of  assafcetida,  which  possibly  is  used  in  curing 
the  beef,  and  was  quite  unctuous.  As  to  masti- 
cating the  meat  when  boiled,  an  attempt  upon 
gutta  percha  would  have  the  promise  of  greater 
success. 

In  crossing  a  small  tributary  of  Black's  fork, 
called  Muddy  Creek,  ropes  had  again  to  be  used 
in  lowering  the  wagon  down  the  precipitous  banks, 
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in  helping  to  guide  the  mules,  and  in  pulling  to 
the  level  of  the  opposite  side.  From  this  stream 
water  was  carried  for  our  evening  camp.  High 
winds  prevailed  through  the  day,  raising  clouds 
of  dust  and  sand ;  night  cold.  Distance,  twenty- 
five    miles. 

Sunday,  June  17th. — An  hour  or  so  before  noon 
we  came  to  Fort  Bridger,  situated  on  Black's  fork, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Utah  Mountains,  which  loom  up 
grandly  above  the  beautiful  fertile  valley  surround- 
ing this  trading  post,  one  of  tlie  most  attractive 
spots  thus  far  seen.  Jogging  on  in  advance  of 
the  train,  by  the  time  the  wagons  came  up  I  liad 
made  an  inspection  of  the  fort  besides  taking  a 
rest.  There  are  several  log  buildings,  surrounded 
by  a  high  picket  fence,  and  having  a  heavy  wooden 
entrance  gate.  The  owners  of  the  fort  are  Major 
James  Bridger,  an  old  mountaineer,  who  for  the 
past  thirty  years  has  been  engaged  in  trading  with 
Indians  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia  Rivers,  and  Colonel  Vasquez,  whom  we 
met  beyond  the  South  Pass,  as  already  related. 
In  company  with  Mr.  Scully  I  visited  several  of 
the  apartments  of  the  fort,  among  others  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  families  of  the  proprietors,  through 
which  we  were  conducted  by  Mrs.  Vasquez,  who 
entertained  us  in  an  agreeable  and  hospitable  man- 
ner, notably  by  inviting  us  to  8it  upon  cJtairs,  a 
situation  somewhat  novel,  one  to  which  for  some 
time    past   we    had    been    unaccustomed. 
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Opening  upon  a  court  were  the  rooms  occupied 
by  tlip  Bridger  family.  Mr.  Bridger,  witli  a  taste 
differing  from  that  of  his  partner,  who  has  a 
white  wife  from  the  States,  made  his  selection 
from  among  the  ladies  of  the  wilderness,  a  stolid, 
fleshy,  round-headed  woman,  not  oppressed  with 
the  lines  of  beauty.  Her  hair  was  intensely  black 
and  straight,  and  so  cut  that  it  hung  in  a  thick 
mass  upon  her  broad  shoulders.  In  a  corner  of 
Mrs.  Bridger's  room  was  a  churn  filled  Avith 
butter  milk,  and  dipping  from  it  with  a  ladle 
formed  from  a  gourd,  Mrs.  Vasquez  filled  and 
refilled  our  cups,  which  we  drank  until  completely 
satisfied. 

It  chanced  that  we  were  enabled  to  repay  the 
kindness  shown  by  this  lady  without  the  least 
sacrifice  on  our  part,  a  fact  to  be  regretted. 
In  tlie  course  of  conversation,  when  speaking  of 
comforts  of  which  she  w^as  deprived,  in  living  so 
far  from  the  haunts  of  civilization,  Mrs.  Bridger 
mentioned  the  loss  of  a  skillet  lid,  and  her  in- 
ability thus  far  to  replace  it.  It  was  curious  that 
it  should  be  so,  but  such  was  the  fact,  we  were 
the  owners  of  the  identical  article  coveted.  Our 
skillet  had  been  fractured  and  thrown  away,  but 
with  that  peculiar  inclination  which  many  possess, 
of  clinging  to  articles  that  have  become  wholly 
useless,  we  had  treasured  up  the  skillet  lid,  and 
now  in  the  briefest  time  imaginable,  even  before 
it    was    possible    to    say    "Jack    Robinson,"    it    was 
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transferred  from  our  wagon  to  Mrs.  Bridger's 
kitchen.  Fifty  skillet  lids  would  not  have  been 
worth  the  smile  which  greeted  us  when  making 
our  presentation  speech ;  and  it  was  plain  that  it 
was  altogether  useless  to  attempt  to  get  out  of 
debt.  As  we  turned  to  leave,  a  still  further 
burden  was  laid  on  us,  when  we  were  given  a 
roll  of  freshly  churned  butter,  of  a  rich  golden 
yellow,  and  glistening,  as  it  were,  with  drops  of 
dew. 

In  a  store  room  of  the  fort  was  a  considerable 
stock  of  buffalo  robes,  one  of  which  I  purcliased 
for  the  sum  of  five  dollars.  It  was  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  large  robe,  with  long  silky  hair,  and  its 
equal  I  have  rarely  seen.  It  was  moreover  greatly 
needed,  as  I  had  suffered  much  from  exposure, 
when  sleeping  on  cold,  and  often  wet  ground. 
Other  store  rooms  were  nearly  bare  of  goods. 
In  one  was  a  keg  of  whiskey,  a  jar  of  tobacco, 
a  box  of  clay  pipes,  and  but  little  else.  I  should 
mention,  however,  some  large  pipes  made  of  a 
red  stone  called  "  St.  Peter's  Rock,"  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  upper  Mississippi,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  Indians.  The  price  at  which 
they  are  sold  too  —  five  dollars  each  —  would  indi- 
cate that  they  are  accounted  valuable,  while  Mr. 
Bridger  informed  me  that  there  is  a  very  ready 
sale  for  them.  They  are  not  even  bored  out, 
but  simply  shaped  as  pipe  bowls  are,  and  thus 
■sold. 
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The  mule  on  which  I  had  ridden  to  the  fort 
would  not  suffer  me  to  approach  it  with  the 
buffalo  robe,  but  jumped  about  frantically,  and 
at  length  broke  the  lariat  with  which  I  had 
fastened  it,  and  ran  off.  A  friend  having  a 
sensible  horse  came  to  my  rescue,  and  carried 
the    robe   to   camp. 

Our  company,  from  a  common  fund,  purchased 
a  steer  from  Mr.  Bridger,  paying  for  it  twenty 
dollars.  Shooting  it  forthwith,  it  was  butchered 
and  divided  among  the  several  messes.  All  seemed 
to  think  that  the  meat  was  more  tender,  juicy 
and  sweeter  than  beef  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  eat ;  circumstances  however,  might 
give  color  to  imagination,  particularly  long  de- 
privation from  the  use  of  fresh  meat.  Its  flavor 
assuredly  was  somewhat  wild,  as  that  peculiar  to 
animals  of  the  plains,  and  except  that  it  was  less 
coarse    in    grain,    resembled   buffalo    meat. 

We  learned  at  the  fort  that  Captain  Paul,  who  is 
in  the  lead  of  all  emigrant  parties,  is  but  thirty-six 
hours  in  advance  of  us.  He  did  not  take  the  route 
via  Sublette's  cut-off,  but  coming  hither  by  the  old 
and  more  familiar  way,  followed  from  this  point  the 
Oregon  trail,  going  northward  via  Fort  Hall. 

Our  route  in  the  afternoon  led  over  some  minor 
elevations  or  foot  hills  of  mountains,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  be  passing  in  sight  of  pines  and 
cedars,  and  having  in  prospect  what  is  foremost 
among  the  joys  of  the  emigrant  —  good  camp  fires. 
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We  met  several  Mormons  tn  route  for  Green 
River,  where  they  intend  establishing  a  ferry. 
About  six  o'clock  we  encamped  beside  a  small 
mountain    stream. 

Mr.  Washington  informed  me  this  evening  of 
his  intention  to  leave  our  mess  on  account  of 
differences  which  he  had  with  some  members  of 
it.  I  was  greatly  distressed  on  learning  this 
and  could  scarce  refrain  feelings  of  bitterness  to- 
wards   those    who    occasioned   this    separation. 

Rain  fell  through  a  greater  part  of  the  night, 
and  while  pacing  the  weary  rounds  of  a  midnight 
watch,  I  experienced  its  chilling  effects,  by  no 
means  lessened  by  the  intense  blackness  that  lay 
about    us.     Distance,    twenty-three   miles. 

Monday,  June  18th.  —  In  the  narrative  of  his 
first  exploring  expedition,  Fremont  makes  the 
observation,  "  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  to 
the  Green  River  Valley,  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mountain- 
ous roads  on  the  line  of  communication."  And 
we  began  to  realize  to-day,  in  the  elevations  which 
lay  in  our  path,  that  the  limitation  mentioned  in 
the  statement  quoted  had  been  reached,  and  what 
might  be  styled  "  mountainous  roads,"  were  at 
length  reached.  Night  found  us  at  Bear  River, 
a  stream  forty  yards  in  width,  with  a  strong 
current,  which  flows  into  the  Great  Basin,  and 
•eventually    empties    into    Salt    Lake. 
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An  emigrant  train  engaged  in  crossing  Bear 
River  at  the  time  we  reached  it,  lost  a  mule  which 
became  entangled  in  its  harness.  Cold  showers  of 
rain  fell  during  the  afternoon,  and  again  in  the 
evening. 

Whilst  taking  our  evening  meal,  Mr.  Washington, 
who  had  arranged  to  join  another  mess,  announced 
his  intention  of  making  this  change,  after  which 
his  words,  like  hot  shot  from  a  well  directed 
battery,  fell  fast  and  heavily  upon  those  whom  he 
charged  with  making  this  change  necessary.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  use  of  many  kind  expressions 
towards  others  of  our  mess  from  whom  he  was  about 
to  separate.  On  all  sides,  after  he  was  gone,  there 
was  subdued  silence,  some  thinking,  perhaps,  and 
on  the  part  of  certain  others  of  us,  much  sadness. 
As  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  I  shall  not 
again  have  occasion  to  speak  of  Mr.  Washington,  I 
cannot  refrain  here  from  adding  a  few  words  more. 
We  met  for  the  last  time  a  few  months  later  in 
Sacramento  City ;  then  years  flew  by  in  which  I 
did  not  hear  of  him.  When  Grant  had  girdled 
Vicksburg,  and  that  stronghold  of  the  rebellion 
was  just  within  his  iron  grasp  on  the  landward 
side,  and  for  the  first  time  it  was  determined  to 
make  a  simultaneous  assault  with  the  three  corps 
of  his  army,  at  as  many  different  points,  upon 
the  defenses  of  the  enemy,  the  Fifteenth  Corps, 
that  of  General  Sherman,  occupied  the  right,  and 
in   the   lead    of  it  was   the    battalion    of  the   Thir- 
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teentli  United  vStates  Regulars,  upon  whom  the 
lionor  of  what  might  be  termed  a  forlorn  hope  fell. 
It  was  a  desperate  undertaking — no  previous  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  feel  the  strength  of  the 
position  ;  indeed,  this  was  the  initial  siege  of  the 
investment,  that  of  May  10th,  18G3,  and  in  the 
dead  of  night.  The  battalion  crossed  the  ditch 
protecting  the  breastworks  beyond,  and  moved  stead- 
ily up  the  heights  towards  the  parapet,  behind 
which  bristled  the  bayoneted  muskets  of  the  rebel 
host,  when  suddenly  a  deadly  fire  poured  into  their 
ranks,  checking  their  further  progress.  Of  the  250 
composing  the  battalion  77  fell,  and  foremost  in 
the  fray  was  their  gallant  commander,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  and  died  soon  after  within  the 
rebel  fortifications — Captain  Crawford  Washington  ! 
I  know%  as  if  at  his  side,  how  quick  he  would 
have  been  to  respond  to  such  a  call  of  duty ; 
Avhatever  danger  confronted  him,  with  steady  step 
would  he  have  moved  forward — first  of  all  con- 
scious that  he  w^as  right.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  fell  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  in 
none  was  there  a  braver,  nobler  heart  than  that 
of  Crawford   Washington. 

Distance,    twenty-four   miles. 

Tuesday,  June  19th.  —  Whatever  suggestion  might 
be  derived  from  the  calendar  as  to  being  within  the 
influence  of  a  summer's  sun,  the  presence  of  an 
abundance  of  frost  and  ice  about  our  camp  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  Avintry  morning.     During  the  night  Bear 
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River  had  fallen  several  inches,  so  that  b}'  a  slight 
propping  of  the  bolsters  of  each  wagon  it  was  found 
possible  to  ford  the  stream  with  no  danger  of  wet- 
ting an}^  goods,  and  all  were  taken  across  without 
special  difficulty,  although  loose  boulders  caused 
the  mules  to  stumble  considerably.  Some  distance 
beyond  the  river  an  extensive  marsh  lay  in  our 
wa}^  which  gave  us  an  infinite  amount  of  trouble, 
and  the  goods  of  one  wagon  which  stalled  com- 
pletely,  had    to    be  carried    across. 

Our  noon  camp  was  at  Yellow  Creek,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  a  vertical  wall  of  sandstone, 
rising  several  hundred  feet,  surmounted  by  numer- 
ous rocky  pinnacles,  which  at  first  were  mistaken 
for  pine  trees,  but  on  a  nearer  approach,  realizing 
what  they  were,  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  was 
greatly  enhanced.  The  fording  of  Yellow  Creek 
was  attended  with  great  difficulties,  as  its  bed 
and  banks  were  miry,  and  in  many  instances  the 
drivers  were  precipitated  into  the  stream  by  the 
wheel  mules  stumbling.  Watching  these  perform- 
ances gave  the  bystanders  amusement,  more,  it 
may  be  imagined,  than  to  the  parties  immediately 
concerned.  Each  teamster,  as  he  drew  towards  the 
treacherous  bank,  seemed  confident  of  being  able 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  beset  those  preced- 
ing him,  but  it  was  often  that  this  confidence  was 
misplaced.  Our  driver,  however,  in  not  being  un- 
seated, caused  more  merriment  than  all  the  rest. 
This  may    have  been  due  to   the  mule,  a  wise  crea- 
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ture,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  perhaps  even  wise 
enough  to  relish  a  joke.  Having  seen  what  had 
befallen  so  many  other  teamsters,  Bagby  stripped 
himself  bare ;  and  verily  I  believe  the  cunning 
mule  took  in  the  situation,  for  when  he  leaped 
into  the  saddle  and  cracked  his  whip,  it  moved 
forward  with  a  firmness  and  steadiness  of  tread 
which  no  mule  that  ever  existed  could  have  ex- 
ceeded, never  showing  the  slightest  disposition  to 
stumble.  Every  man,  including  of  course  those  who 
had  been  drenched  in  taking  these  involuntary 
baths,  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  the  very 
mountains  seemed  to  shake,  as  catching  the  loud 
peals   they    prolonged   them    in    repeated  echoes. 

Late  in  the  day,  descending  from  a  consider- 
able elevation  to  the  valley  of  Echo  Creek,  we 
encamped  nigh  that  stream.  Here  we  were  hemmed 
in  by  great  mountain  walls,  grand  and  picturesque. 
High  up  in  ravines,  and  in  the  crevices  of  rocks, 
cedars  were  growing,  but  they  were  difficult  to 
reach,  as  we  found  when  scaling  the  precipitous 
walls  in  search  of  fuel.  Far  above  us,  among  the 
cliffs  where  they  had  their  nests,  hawks  or  eagles 
were  flying  about,  and  like  ourselves,  probably  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  night.  On  a  prominent 
peak,  some  distance  up  the  valley,  v,'e  saw  trees 
burning,  fired  by  Indians,  and  perhaps  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  witness  the  effect  of  the  illumina- 
tion. After  night- fall,  as  we  watched  the  flames 
shooting  upward,  it  was  to  us  as  well,  a  weird  and 
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startling  spectacle.  Early  in  the  morning  we  had 
rain  ;  through  the  day  cold  winds  blew,  but  the  even- 
ing was  calm  and  pleasant.  Distance,  twenty  miles. 
Wednesday,  June  20th.  —  Echo  Creek  valley,  in 
general  not  over  a  hundred  yards  wide,  but  in 
places  not  much  wider  than  the  stream  coursing 
through  it,  which  seldom  measured  more  than  a 
dozen  feet,  with  a  depth  scarce  reaching  two  feet, 
winds  about  in  every  direction.  Its  mountain  walls 
rising  precipitously  a  thousand  feet  or  more,  are 
bare  from  base  to  summit,  excepting  when  in  some 
occasional  crevice  a  gnarled  cedar  or  stunted  pine 
juts  forth  ;  while  at  its  feet  here  and  there  in  con- 
fused masses  lie  vast  heaps  of  great  rocks  which 
have  been  hurled  from  the  crags  in  dizzy  heights 
above.  Scenes  as  these,  combining  what  in  nature 
are  esteemed  grandest  and  most  sublime,  fail  to  inspire 
the  traveler  with  a  proper  degree  of  appreciation, 
whose  path  is  so  constantly  beset  with  difficulties  as 
are  here  found.  Twenty-eight  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day  the  stream  had  to  be  crossed,  and  it  would 
be  wearisome  to  relate  a  tithe  of  the  troubles  en- 
countered. We  had,  too,  a  constant  struggle  with 
marshes.  The  creek  was  fringed  densely  with  willows, 
bushes  of  wild  currants,  and  wild  roses,  the  latter  in 
bloom,  beside  other  pleasing  shrubbery  ;  and  to  im- 
prove the  road  where  most  needed,  we  kept  a  party 
of  pioneers  in  advance  cutting  brush  to  throw  in  the 
way,  so  that  our  pathway  was  literally  one  of  roses, 
and   figuratively    as    well,    one    also  of  thorns. 
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111  passing  a  wagon  stalled  in  mire,  the  owner 
of  which,  a  "down  easter,"  lay  inside,  I  heard  him 
call  to  the  driver,  ''  Put  tlie  string  to  Lousy."  Now 
I  knew  that  b}^  "  Lousy  "  was  meant  a  mule,  which, 
it  was  reported,  could  scratch  its  ears  witli  the 
hoofs  of  its  hinder  legs,  but  wdio,  outside  the  land 
of  wooden  nutmegs,  could  have  guessed  tliat  ])y 
"string"    was    meant    the  whi})? 

In  the  latter  })art  of  the  day  we  came  to  the 
mouth  of  a  canon,  through  which  Echo  Creek  finds 
its  way  to  Weber  River,  into  whicli  it  discharges. 
As  there  was  no  room  in  the  narrow  passage  for 
the  road,  it  followed  u])  over  a  liigli  ridge,  then 
down  into  Weber  Valley  and  at  length  to  the  ford 
of  that  stream.  Like  mountain  streams  in  gen.eral, 
we  found  Weber  River  in  haste  to  get  to  some 
l)oint  lower  down,  where  it  might  enjoy  itself  in 
leisure.  It  was  from  thirty  to  forty  yards  in  width, 
and  approaching  three  feet  in  depth.  By  a  sliglit 
elevation  of  the  wagon  beds  as  at  Bear  River,  vre 
ascertained  that  the  wagons  could  be  got  over  with- 
out damage  to  their  contents,  and  the  crossing- 
was  begun  at  once.  To  prevent  both  teams  and 
wagons  being  borne  down  stream  by  the  rapid 
current,  ropes  had  to  be  used  from  the  op})osite 
shore.  Canning  an  end  of  this  rope  to  be  again 
used,  after  each  wagon  had  gotten  across,  was 
attended  with  considerable  peril,  as  I  ascertained  l)y 
experience,  for  as  in  the  form  of  a  bow  it  lay  on 
the  surface  of  the  stream,  its   great  resistance  to  the 
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current  almost  dragged  me  from  my  saddle.  Had  I 
been  pulled  into  the  stream  my  only  hope  of  esca})e 
from  drowning  would  have  been  in  clinging  to  the 
rope  until  drawn  ashore.  Two  hours  were  consumed 
in  crossing,  when,  passing  through  a  wide  belt  of 
Cottonwood   trees,  we   encamped   about   dusk. 

An  emigrant  train,  Lafferty's,  to  which  we  caught 
up  at  the  ford  of  Bear  River,  we  left  behind  at 
Echo  Creek    this  morning.     Distance,  thirty  miles. 

Thursday,  June  21st.  —  The  real  troubles  of 
mountain  climbing  began  with  this  day.  From 
Weber  River  the  road  led  over  a  succession  of 
elevations,  and  our  morning  camp  was  made  on  a 
small,  shallow  stream,  Canon  Creek,  which  Ave  crossed 
ten  times,  but  with  no  particular  difficulty.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  day  our  struggles  were  with- 
out cessation.  The  trail  led  up  a  ravine,  quite 
narrow  and  preci];)itous,  down  which  coursed  a 
stream  of  no  great  proportions,  but  altogether  suffi- 
cient to  occasion  difficulties  which  at  times  seemed 
impossible  to  overcome.  The  mire  in  places  was 
of  ascertained  depth,  in  others  it  appeared  fath- 
omless. Occasionally  the  rivulet  was  confined  to  a 
narrow  space,  and  again  it  overspread  the  entire 
pass,  and  it  had  washed  out  and  left  bare  rocks 
and  boulders  which  clogged  our  way,  through  and 
over  which  mules  and  wagon  wheels  had  to  be 
pulled  or  lifted  constantly.  Thus  in  labors  incon- 
ceivable, and  altogether  indescribable,  we  toiled  up 
the   well  nigh  inaccessible  heights  of  the  AVahsatcli, 
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or  Utali  range,  while  tlie  day  wore  on,  and  night 
found  both  men  and  beasts  weary  and  worn.  Onr 
ni<]jht  camp  was  in  tlie  ravine,  and  never  before 
liad  the  men,  mules  and  wa^^ons  been  so  closely- 
huddled  togetluM-,  for  on  either  side  we  were  hemmed 
in  by  precipitous  walls.  Up  these  walls,  while  the 
evening  meal  was  in  course  of  preparation,  all  of  the 
men  not  thus  engaged  scrambled  to  ])oints  on  the 
mountain  side,  where  with  common  case  knives, 
hunting  knives,  or  whatever  else  in  the  cutlery 
line  could  be  had,  they  cut  grass  and  carried  it  to 
the  mules  below.  The  inountains  were  well  tim- 
bered with  pine  and  fir  trees,  so  that  each  camp 
tire    l)lazed    with    unusual    brilliance. 

A  further  misfortune  befell  my  already  much 
depleted  wardrobe  this  evening.  Before  going  on 
guard,  I  put  on  a  complete  suit  of  dry  clothing, 
and  placed  those  taken  off  by  the  fire,  as  they 
had  l)ecome  soaked  with  water  whik>  wading  in 
the  pass.  Returning  at  the  end  of  my  watch,  I 
was  at  once  saluted  by  the  odor  of  singed  wool 
and  burnt  leather.  A  pair  of  corduroy  pants  were 
scorched,  but  only  sufficient  to  affect  their  appear- 
ance, a  little  browner  about  the  knees — a  matter 
of  no  consequence.  A  })air  of  socks  had  some  un- 
necessary additional  openings,  l)ut  with  the  judicious 
use  of  strings  such  I'ents  were  easily  healed.  A 
real  loss,  however,  was  that  of  a  pair  of  boots, 
burned  to  a  crisp.  These  had  been  made  specially 
for    this   journey,    and    had    been    worn    but     a    few 
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times,  and  altliougli  ]iot  shoeless,  I  liacl  none  for 
change  when  change  ouglit  to  be  made.  This  new 
mishap  revives  the  recollections  of  my  sad  experience 
in  laundry  work  at  Deer  Creek  ;  but  it  is  not  best  to 
dwell  on  the  petty  annoyances  of  life,  when  it  has  its 
better  and  brighter  phases,  which  let  sunlight  down 
into  the  soul,  or  can  at  least  drive  off  dull  care. 
Let  us  turn  to  one  of  these,  fresh  at  hand.  While 
returning  from  guard  duty  I  met  Mr.  Harper, 
belonging  to  the  succeeding  watch,  and,  being 
aware  that  as  corporal  I  carried  a  time  piece,  he 
requested  the  loan  of  it.  Having,  however,  bor- 
rowed it,  I  of  course  was  unable  to  comply  with 
his  wish,  and  telling  him  so,  at  the  same  time 
inquired  Avhy  he  should  desire  it  when  Mr.  Wash- 
ington and  not  himself  was  corporal  of  the  squad. 
"0,  don't  you  know,"  he  replied,  "that  Washing- 
ton carries  no  watch,  and  says  he  can  keep  time 
by  the  stars,  but " — and  here  he  inade  use  of  a 
certain  exi)letive  consisting  of  two  d's  with  a  dash 
between  them,  "  if  I  stand  any  starlight  watches, 
and  he  ain't  going  to  experiment  in  astronomical 
chronometr}^  at  my  expense,  so  I'll  go  to  bed  " — and 
to  bed  he  went.     Distance,  twenty  miles. 

Friday,  June  22d.  —  The  difficulties  of  this  morn- 
ing's  journey  were  similar  to  those  of  yesterday. 
In  three  houi's  we  reached  the  summit,  crowned 
with  noble  firs,  straight  and  lofty,  and  from  it 
obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  great  Salt  Lake,  about 
forty    miles    distant.     In    making  the  descent  of  the 
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western  slope  of  the  mountain  we  experienced  many 
difficulties,  though  of  entirely  different  character 
from  those  of  the  ascent.  Holding  back  took  the 
place  of  pulling  and  pushing.  Man  power,  even 
more  than  mule  power,  was  called  into  exercise. 
The  road  was  a  narrow  passage  cut  through  the 
forests,  and  wound  about  considerably  to  overcome 
the  declivity.  In  places  ropes  were  used  to  great 
advantage  ;  fastened  to  the  rear  axles  of  the  wagons, 
and  then  coiled  about  trees  on  the  wayside,  the 
descent  of  the  heavy  vehicles  was  in  this  way 
checked    and    controlled. 

The  tongue  of  the  wagon  belonging  to  our  mess 
struck  against  a  stone  or  stump,  and  was  badly 
shivered.  Repairing  the  damage  by  binding  the 
fractured  parts  witli  ropes  detained  us  so  long, 
that  when  we  reached  camp  no  time  could  be  al- 
lowed us  to  cook  our  morning  meal,  l)eyond  mak- 
ing a  pot  of  coffee.  This  fact,  however,  gave  us 
no  particular  uneasiness,  for  long  habit  in  going 
without  breakfast  until  after  a  march  of  several 
liours  had  been  accomplished,  had  taught  us  to  keep 
in  check  the  cravings  of  empty  stomachs  by  eating 
uncooked  victuals.  Nor  had  we  been  long  in  learn- 
ing that  a  slice  of  raw  l)acon  laid  upon  "hard  tack," 
(pilot-bread,)  did  more  than  satisfy  hunger,  it  was 
something  v.'liich  all  greatly  relished.  In  the  after- 
noon we  renewed  our  experience  of  unpacking  a 
wagon  stalled  in  deep  mire,  and  in  carrying  the 
](»ad  over  the  marsh  on  our  backs.     It   was  a  wagon 
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of  Stewart's  mess  that  met  with  this  mishap,  and  he 
was  not  a  little  angry  that  all  of  his  associates 
had  ridden  on  in  advance  of  the  train,  so  that 
the  labor  referred  to  had  to  be  performed  by  those 
not  immediately  concerned.  Now  it  happened  that 
in  a  corner  of  the  wagon  which  stalled  there  was 
a  small  cask  containing  some  rye  whiskey,  greatly 
prized  by  the  owners  as  being  the  only  surviving 
spirits  in  the  entire  train.  To  encourage  those 
who  came  to  his  assistance,  and,  it  may  be,  to 
punish  his  derelict  friends,  Stewart  first  of  all  or- 
dered this  keg  to  be  taken  out,  tapped,  and  its 
contents  distributed.  I  have  previously  remarked 
how  implicitly  his  orders  are  obeyed ;  the  present 
occasion  w^as  no  exception,  and  the  empty,  hollow 
sound  which  in  a  brief  time  proceeded  from  the 
cask  was  i:>roof  that  the  job  was  complete,  and  that 
any  future  tapping  would  be  barren  of  results. 
The  supernatural  power  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
is  a  matter  well  understood,  but  I  doubt  if  ever 
there  was  a  more  remarkable  manifestation  of  it 
than  on  this  occasion.  Had  old  Atlas  revealed  his 
presence  beside  that  wagon  while  it  was  being  un- 
loaded, more  than  one  pair  of  arms  would  have 
been  uplifted  to  remove  the  globe  from  off  his 
shoulders,  and  it  would  have  been  thought  a  small 
matter  to  have  supplanted  him  in  toting  it  about. 

Towards  evening,  from  an  elevation  where  we 
made  our  camp  for  the  night,  we  saw  at  the  dis- 
tance of   a  few  miles    the    Mormon    settlement,   and 
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still  further  off,  perhaps  twenty  miles,  having  tlie 
resemblance  of  a  sea  of  molten  silver,  and  reflecting 
from  its  bosom  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  we  be- 
held the  American  Dead  Sea — Salt  Lake. 

Distance,  twenty  miles. 

Saturday,  June  23d.  —  Shortly  after  sunrise,  de- 
scending to  the  plain  where  lay  the  Mormon  settle- 
ment. Salt  Lake  City,  we  made  our  camp  about  a 
mile  to  the  nortli  of  it. 

Distance,  four  miles ;  total  from  Lidependence, 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and    twenty-four  miles. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RESTING    AT    SALT    LAKE. THE    MORMONS. 

SATURDAY,  June  23d,  continued.— We  1iad  anx- 
iously looked  forward  to  reaching  this  place, 
where  in  addition  to  having  much  needed  repairs 
done  to  the  wagons,  both  men  and  animals  could 
enjoy  relaxation  from  severe  toils,  and  recruit  strength 
for  others  yet  in  store.  Two  days,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  sufficient  for    tliese    ends. 

We  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  good 
people  of  the  town  made  our  coming  the  occasion  for 
a  holiday.  Scarcely  were  our  tents  pitched  and  the 
mules  let  loose  on  the  plains  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves, than  a  goodly  company  of  men,  women  and 
children  gathered  about  us,  and  salutations  of  welcome 
were  extended.  The  accounts  previously  received 
concerning  Mormons,  especially  while  w^e  had  been 
in  Missouri,  had  not  led  to  the  formation  of  favor- 
able opinions  in  our  minds,  and  an  opportunity 
now  seemed  opening  up  to  us  by  which,  to  some 
extent,  we  might  be  able  either  to  confirm  or  revise 
these  reports.  If  it  were  at  all  possible  to  base  a 
correct  opinion  upon  the  intercourse  had  with  many 
of   them    during    our  brief    stay,    it    would    only    be 
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just  to  say  that  we  found  ample  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  much  that  has  been  said  against  them. 
That  their  leaders  are  bad,  unprincipled  men  there 
can  be  no  question,  but  the  masses,  their  victims, 
are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  denounced.  That 
polygamy  exists  among  them,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  it  is  to  be  feared,  cannot  be  success- 
fully denied — there  being  too  many  proofs  to  ren- 
der a  verdict  of  acquittal.  On  the  other  hand 
their  carefully  cultivated  farms  and  gardens  spoke 
well  for  them.  The  neatness  of  their  cottages,  the 
excellent  fences  surrounding  them,  the  numerous 
channels  cut  from  the  mountains,  and  down  through 
the  streets  of  the  town,  for  supplying  a  plentiful, 
convenient  and  healthful  supply  of  pure  water  to 
every  house,  as  well,  too,  for  the  irrigation  of 
their  lands ;  these,  and  many  other  things  tliat 
might  be  mentioned,  bore  evidence  alike  of  their 
industry  and  thrift,  and  might  it  not  be  also  added, 
of  their  good  conduct,  for  such  are  not  the  ordi- 
nary tokens  of  an  idle,  depraved,  ill-doing  people. 
And  it  should  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
was  but  the  second  year  of  their  sojourn  in  this 
valley,  scarce  two  years  having  passed  since  they 
sought   refuge   here    from   persecution.* 

So  far  as  our  observation  extended,  they  were 
destitute  of  many  of  tlie  ordinary  comforts  found 
among  even  the  poorer  classes  in  the  States.  Be- 
yond   question    there    were    more    groceries    in    any 

■■'■  The  date  of  their  arrival  is  July  24,  1847. 
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wagon  of  our  train  than  could  be  found  in  the 
entire  settlement,  excepting  doubtless  the  harems 
of  Brigham  Young,  and  those  of  the  other  church 
dignitaries. 

What  we  learned  as  to  their  cultivation  of  the  soil 
seemed  marvelous,  and  greatly  to  their  credit.  But 
while  their  farms  had  "ielded  well,  they  yet  lacked 
much  to  meet  their  ordinary  wants.  They  had 
given  considerable  attention  to  raising  cattle,  but 
as  yet  had  no  beef  to  eat.  Of  but  a  single  arti- 
cle could  it  be  said  there  was  an  abundance — 
cheese,  and  this  and  butter  were  all  they  had  to 
offer  did  any  one  desire  to  barter  with  them.  The 
prospect  as  to  crops,  they  claimed,  was  excellent, 
but  they  greatly  feared  a  drain  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  a  large  emigration  then  expected 
from  England,  which  for  a  time  might  seriously 
affect   them. 

One  lady  begged  a  handful  of  coffee,  saying  that 
in  two  years  she  had  not  tasted  that  beverage. 
Another  asked  for  as  much  as  would  make  a  cup- 
ful for  a  sick  friend.  She  of  Syro-Phocnicia,  we 
thought,  was  scarce  more  modest  or  humble  in 
her  asking.  Many  other  requests  showed  less  of 
modesty,  but  those  asking  least  usually  fared  best. 
So  far  as  we  felt  able  we  distributed  groceries 
among  them,  but,  of  course,  this  could  only  be 
done  to  a  very  limited  extent,  while  painfully  re- 
gretting our  inability  to  do  more.  The  things  which 
they    possessed    in    abundance,    butter,    cheese,    milk 
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and  buttermilk,  were  excellent,  and  to  us,  of  course, 
great  dainties,  upon  which  we  luxuriated,  putting- 
no  restraint  upon  eager  appetites,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence there  were  some  cases  of  sickness,  wdiicli, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  set  down  as  Mormon 
fever. 

Among  the  numerous  callers  were  women  who 
sought  to  do  laundry  work  for  us.  These  hit  the 
nail  fairly  on  the  head,  for  we  had  each  a  tubful, 
and  ever}"  angel  of  them,  for  as  such  we  regarded 
them,  got  a  job.  In  due  season  the  garments  were 
returned  carefully  washed  and  ironed,  and  all  done 
up  neatly  in  handkerchiefs  pinned  at  the  four 
corners,  nice  as  could  be — nice  as  women  only 
could !  After  paying  his  score  to  a  blue-eyed,  rosy- 
cheeked  damsel  who  brought  him  his  clothes,  one 
of  the  boys  was  so  captivated  that  he  declared  him- 
self almost  ready    to  embrace the  Mormon  faith. 

Among  the  earliest  of  our  visitors  was  one 
named  Sly,  who,  during  the  Mexican  war,  had 
served  in  the  Mormon  battalion  in  General  Kear- 
ney's "Army  of  the  West "  from  the  date  of  its 
leaving  Fort  Leavenworth  until  peace  was  declared, 
at  which  time  this  battalion  was  stationed  in  Upi)er 
California.  He  had  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the 
famous  sawmill  at  Coloma,  for  Captain  Sutter, 
when  Marshall,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  made 
the  famous  discovery  of  gold.  Mr.  Sly,  moreover, 
had  dug  gold  himself,  and  it  was  quite  a  novelty, 
especially   as   he   was   the    first   example   of  a   Call- 
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foriiia  gold  digger  our  eyes  had  beheld,  to  hear  a 
man  talk  who  had  seen  the  shining  dust  and  had 
actually  handled  it !  He  was  on  this  account,  to 
many  of  us  therefore,  much  above  ordinary  mortals  ; 
Avhile  in  other  respects,  especially  in  possessing  a 
varied  stock  of  information,  he  was  found  to  be 
exceedingly  companionable.  A  still  further  interest 
was  felt  in  Mr.  Sly  from  his  statement  that  on 
leaving  California  and  coming  to  this  valley,  he 
and  his  companions  had  taken  a  different  route 
across  the  Sierra  Nevada  than  the  one  usually 
traveled,  and  found  it  shorter  and  better.  On 
learning  this  he  was  invited  to  accompany  us. 
After  some  parleying,  Mr.  Sly,  who  had  already 
intentions  of  returning  to  California,  agreed  to 
accept  the  invitation  upon  condition  that  w^e  would 
also  take  with  us  his  father-in-law.  So  modest  a 
request  as  this  we  could  not  but  accede  to.  Had 
he  proposed  instead  that  we  take  with  us  his  mother- 
in-law  we  might  have  hesitated,  for  according  to 
prevailing  rumors  every  male  Mormon  has  from  a 
half  dozen  to  a  score  of  wives,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  with  each  there  may  be  a  mother- 
in-law\  In  respect  to  this  matter  of  a  plurality  of 
wives,  Mr.  Sly,  as  do  Mormons  in  general,  denies 
it  with  much  earnestness,  charging  this  as  a  base 
slander   upon   the    saints. 

Stewart  agreed  to  take  Sly  in  his  mess,  and  his 
father-in-law  was  quartered  on  the  train  at  large,  the 
several  messes  agreeing  to  accommodate  liim  in  turn. 
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Two  messes,  Blakey's  and  Webster's,  concluded 
to  abandon  their  wagons,  and  to  proceed  from  this 
point  with  pack-mules.  The  wagon  of  the  latter 
was  unfit  to  go  farther,  whilst  Lieutenant  Blakey 
had  given  heed  to  stories  afloat  that  wagons  had 
never  as  yet  crossed  the  Sierras,  and  that  to  do  so 
was    an  impossibility  ! 

The  temperature  of  this  day,  thought  to  be  90 
degrees  or  more,  was  higher  than  that  experienced 
at  any  time  previous  on  this  journey,  and  although 
there  was  less  exertion  than  usual,  the  suff'ering 
from  heat  was  greater.  We  digged  a  well  for  water, 
as  there  was  none  within  convenient  distance.  It 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  less  than  three  feet,  but 
so   strongly    alkaline    as    to    be    scarce    fit  for  use. 

Part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  personal  adorn- 
ment. Beards  which  for  a  long  season  had  been 
strangers  to  razors,  were  shorn,  while  liair  cutting 
was  among  the  fine  arts  pi-acticed.  White  linen 
took  the  place  of  blue  checks,  and  fustian  and 
corduroy,  for  the  time  being,  gave  wa}^  to  broad- 
cloth and  cassimere.  Nor  were  pedal  extremities 
neglected,  for  although  blacking  could  not  be  in- 
dulged in,  wheel  grease  was  used  as  a  substitute. 
Thus  rigged  out  there  was  readiness  for  attend- 
ance at  church  on  the  morrow,  and  there  might  be 
suspicion  that  among  the  things  in  contemplation 
was  the  capture  of  tlie  liearts  of  some  of  the  fairer 
portion    of   Mormondoin. 
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Sunday,  June  24th.  —  This  morning,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bathing,  a  number  of  us  visited  a  warm 
spring,  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the 
valley,  and  a  possession  of  great  value  to  the  set- 
tlement. The  rock  basin  into  which  the  spring 
empties  had  been  hollowed  out  to  a  size  sufficient 
to  allow  a  dozen  or  more  persons  to  bathe  at  one 
time.  Close  to  the  fissure  from  whence  the  stream 
issued  the  water  was  so  hot  that  only  for  a  few 
seconds  were  we  able  to  hold  our  hands  in  it,  but 
at  a  short  distance  off  it  was  of  an  agreeable 
temperature  for  bathing.  A  cloud  of  vapor  hung 
continually  over  the  pool,  and  for  some  rods  fol- 
lows the  little  stream  formed  b}^  the  outflow.  Whilst 
there  we  met  several  men  and  children  bathing, 
and  learned  that  they  visited  it  with  great  fre- 
quency. The  Mormons,  we  were  told,  have  great 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  spring  for  healing,  and 
as  a  panacea  for  diseases  in  general.  By  a  regu- 
lation of  the  church,  which  governs  matters  secular 
as  well  as  spiritual,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  women 
only  are  allowed  to  bathe  here,  and  the  men  on 
the  other  days  of  the  week.  I  remained  about  fif- 
teen minutes  in  the  water,  and  for  about  an  hour 
after  coming  out  felt  a  sickening  sensation,  not  an 
unusual  effect,  I  was  told,  but  one  which  can  be 
avoided  by  bathing    before    sunrise    or    after    sunset. 

It  was  near  ten  o'clock  when  we  left  the  spring 
and  started  for  the  town,  to  be  present  at  the 
churcli    service.      On    our    way    a    deep-toned    bell 
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began    to    ring,    calling     the     worshipers     together. 
About   the    center    of    the    village,    in    an    open    lot, 
we    found    a   large    congregation    sitting    on     rough 
benches,    and    altogether   unprotected    from    the     in- 
tense   heat    of  the   sun.     Tying    our  mules  to  posts, 
we    made    our   wa}''   into    the    midst,     finding    seats 
near  the  front.     Devotional  feelings,  it  may  as  well 
be    confessed,    were    not  the    first  to  take  possession 
of  us  ;  for  how  could  this  be,  when  almost  famished 
for    a   sight    of  bonnets  and  calicoes,  we  found  our- 
selves afloat,  as  it  were,  in  a  very  sea  of  them.     On 
the    bench    where    we    sat,  and   just  at  my  side,  was 
a  young  woman    with  remarkably  fine  features  ;  but 
while    considering    whether    it    was    just     proper    to 
permit    our    admiration    to    be    exercised,    a    squeak- 
ing   noise    came    from   a  bench  immediately  behind, 
and    the    voice  of  a  man  was  heard  saying  :  ''  Here, 
Maria    Jane,    Josey   Smith   won't    keep    quiet,"    and 
with    this   he    reached   over    and    placed   in    the    lap 
of   the    lady    under    consideration     a    long    gowned, 
bald-pated,    snub-nosed,    slobber-mouthed,    wriggling, 
crying  baby.    For  relief  I  turned  at  once  and  looked 
solemnly    in    an     opposite     direction.     Satan,    it     is 
said,    always    finds    work    for  idle    hands  to  do,  and 
this    may   be    true    as    well    of    idle    eyes ;    for    only 
a  moment  after  changing  position  they  rested  upon 
another   maiden,   the  owner  of  the  softest  blue  eyes 
imaginable !     Upon    snowiest   shoulders,   beautifully 
moulded    too,    rested   clusters   of   as  lustrous   golden 
hair    as    ever    adorned    the    head    of    woman !     And 
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there  was  wondrous  fascination  in  the  rounding  of 
the  chin  and  modeling  of  the  ear,  while  magical 
sweetness  played  about  her  slightly  parted  lips ; 
nor  could  any  rose  that  ever  bloomed  boast  of 
hues  so  bewitchingly  delicate  as  those  mantling 
her  cheeks !  Her  hand,  too,  perfection — fingers 
tapering  exquisitely,  and  blushing  at  their  enam- 
eled tips  with  roseate  tints,  matchless  as  those 
which  sea  gods  paint  on  orient  shells !  And  if 
ever  idolatry  may  claim  forgiveness  from  being  over- 
tasked by  temptations  irresistible,  surely  there  was 
pardon  in  store  for  the  worshiper  of  a  foot  and 
ankle  so  divine  !  But  whilst  almost  lost  in  admi- 
ration, suddenly  the  thought  came  which  produced 
a  sensation,  as  might  be  expected  when  the  heart's 
blood  is  brought  into  contact  with  an  icicle — what 
if  some  chap  should  put  a  baby  in  her  lap ;  so 
like  the  other  good  people  about,  the  determina- 
tion came  to  be  devout,  and  squaring  around  we 
gave    close    attention   to   the   services. 

Brigham  Young,  Sidney  Rigdon,  Orson  Pratt  and 
other  holy  apostles  sat  on  an  elevated  platform, 
below  and  in  front  of  which  was  ranged  a  great 
row  of  musicians  who  played  with  skill  upon  brass 
instruments,  being  so  engaged  when  we  entered, 
and  for  a  time  after.  A  hymn  followed,  the  band 
playing  an  accompaniment,  after  which  the  audience 
composed  itself  in  prayer,  in  which  one  of  the 
platform  saints  led.  Then  another  of  the  twelve 
read   from    a  paper   matters  exclusively  secular.     It 
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began  with  a  list  of  articles  lost  during  the  week, 
stating  w^liere,  in  the  event  of  being  found,  they 
might  be  deposited.  Next,  things  which  had  been 
found  were  read  out,  and  their  owners  were  ad- 
vised in  what  way  they  could  recover  their  prop- 
erty. The  names  of  the  sick  were  announced,  and 
those  appointed  to  assist  and  nurse  them.  Public 
work  was  apportioned  among  a  long  list  of  people, 
there  being  assignments  to  dig  ditches,  drains  and 
water  courses,  to  grade  streets,  to  build  and  repair 
fences,  etc.  Nothing  was  assigned  women  to  do, 
and  there  was  no  mention  of  sewing  societies. 
Whether  this  was  through  neglect,  or  a  desire  to 
place  the  gentler  sex  above  work,  or  because  of 
their  own  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  right  to 
organize  for  such  purposes,  I  did  not  learn.  An- 
nouncement was  made,  too,  of  emigrants  wdio  in 
the  past  week  had  united  with  the  saints,  taking 
up  their  abode  in  the  settlement ;  also,  of  those, 
ourselves  included,  who  were  temporarily  in  their 
midst,  en  route  to  California.  After  another  hymn 
had  been  sung,  a  sermon  was  begun  by  one  of 
the    holy    men    on    the    platform. 

Although  anxious  to  hear  and  to  see  moi"e,  I 
found  the  heat  of  the  sun,  from  which  there  was  no 
shelter,  so  unendurable  that  1  felt  obliged  to  with- 
draw, and  at  once  repaired  to  camp,  where,  under 
a  wagon  cover  stretched  as  to  form  an  awning,  I 
obtained    some    deerree    of  comfoi't. 
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Sitting    there    and   looking  down  the  valley,  there 
was    something    in    the    surroundings   reminding  me 
of   an    Oriental    picture    in    Old    Testament    history. 
Let  me  recall  it.     There,  in    the   dim  distance,  with 
its    numerous  domes  and  minarets  amid  other  signs 
of  wealth,    luxury  and  magnificence,  with  here  and 
there    a   graceful   palm   tree   lifting    its   head  above 
the    great  walls  encircling  them,  lay  Sodom,  dream- 
ily   reposing    on    the    margin    of  the  Dead    Sea.     In 
the  foreground  is  stretched  out  the  wide  and  fertile 
plains    of  Mamre,  upon  which  is  a  tent,  not  unlike 
those    which    even     to-day    are     the    habitations    of 
wealthier  Bedouins.    Near  by,  with  tear-dimmed  eyes 
— now    resting    upon    the    doomed  city,  and    again 
lifted    to   heaven    in    earnest     supplication    for   it — 
is    the    patriarch    Abraham,    w4io,   but    a   short    time 
before,    as    he    sat    in    his    tent    door    sheltered  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  had    "entertained    angels    una- 
wares,"   heavenly   visitants,    wlio,    telling    of  the  cry 
of  wickedness   that   had    gone    up    to    heaven,    an- 
nounced   the    awful  doom  that  awaited  that  city  by 
the    sea.     How  like    in    many    of    its    physical    and 
possibly   moral    aspects   to   that   we   have  attempted 
to    portray,   is    the   scene  whicli  here  confronted  our 
gaze.     Another  Sodom !     And   beside    a    sea    almost 
identical  in  character.     Shall  it  ever  be  that  for  its 
abounding  wickedness,  which,  by  many  who  lay  claim 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  is    characterized   as    ap- 
palling   as    that    of    its    ancient     type,     the    terrible 
vengeance    of  heaven    shall  descend    upon    it ! 
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About  noon  tlio  sky  became  clouded,  and  there 
was  some  rnnibling  thunder  in  the  distance,  but 
the  clouds  moved  southward,  and  I  observed  rain 
falling    in    the    mountains. 

News  reached  us  that  two  men  belonging  to 
Captain  Ransom's  company  had  been  drowned  in 
crossing    Weber    River. 

The  setting  of  the  sun  this  evening  was  a  sight 
of  rare  magnificence.  Its  parting  rays  fell  in  broad 
streams  upon  the  breast  of  the  lake,  the  waters  of 
which  became  dyed  in  many  beautiful  colors,  chang- 
ing at  length  to  a  sheet  of  golden  flame.  Presently 
old  Sol  dipped  beneath  the  flood  and  black  night 
drew  her  mantle  over  the  deep.  An  hour  or  so 
later,  a  bright  moon,  with  her  attending  host  of  stars, 
was  caught  in  the  embrace  of  the  lake  and 

"held  trembling  there" — 

but  about  that  time  Morpheus  w^as  encircling  me  in 
his  arms  so  tight  that  all  the  planets  might  have 
been  dancing  quadrilles  on  the  mountain  tops,  and 
Salt  Lake  have  gone  up  to  call  out  the  figures, 
for    all    that  I    should    have    cared. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FROM    SALT    LAKE    TO    FIRST    CAMP    ON 
HUMBOLDT    RIVER. 

MONDAY,  June  25th.— Eight  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing found  our  faces  once  more  set  toward 
the  still  far  off  West,  as  we  began  to  measure  off 
what  remained  of  another  thousand  miles.  Our 
company  was  reduced  to  thirty-one  persons,  with 
but  five  wagons,  owing  to  the  separation  from  us 
of  those  who  will  continue  their  journey  with  pack- 
mules.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Sly  and  his  father-in- 
law,  a  young  man,  also  a  Mormon,  accompanied 
us ;  the  latter  having  two  mules,  one  for  riding 
upon  and  the  other  to  carry  his  pack.  The  long 
journey  yet  before  us,  with  all  its  toils  and  priva- 
tions, is  something  not  contemplated  without  fore- 
bodings that  may  be  imagined  ;  but  on  every  hand 
it  is  felt  that  the  rest  taken  has  greatly  refreshed 
us,  and  we  are  in  much  better  condition  to  meet 
whatever  is  yet  to  be  encountered. 

We  passed  a  number  of  farms  and  farm  houses, 
and  the  fields  of  grain,  while  looking  remarkably 
well,  presented  also  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  un- 
cultivated wastes  about  them.  At  the  houses  we 
were  able  to  supply  ourselves  with  milk  and  cheese  ; 
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for  the  latter  we  paid  twelve  cents  per  pound.  In 
general  we  found  good  grass  along  the  way,  but 
there  was  some  through  which  we  passed,  rank  and 
wiry,  full  eight  feet  high,  which  proved  no  temp- 
tation to  our  animals,  as  in  going  through  it  they 
brushed  it  aside.  Grasshqppers  abounded  ;  clouds  of 
them  filled  tlie  air,  while  the  road  was  covered  with 
them,  and  our  wagon  wheels  proved  as  juggernauts 
to  myriads.  On  some  sandy  flats  crossed  we  also  saw 
many  lizards  of  large  size,  spry  and  sportive.  Wild 
roses  were  in  bloom,  thistles  were  plentiful,  and 
there  were  vast  tracts  covered  with  cacti,  loudly  pro- 
fuse with  yellow  and  red  blossoms.  We  saw  no 
trees  in  the  valley,  but  the  mountains,  distant  from 
us,  were  covered  with  pines.  We  suffered  much 
from  heat  during  the  day,  but  after  camping  in  the 
evening  a  refreshing  rain  visited  us.  Distance, 
twenty-five  miles. 

Tuesday,  June  26th. — Weber  River,  which  we 
forded  about  a  week  since,  again  lay  in  our  way,  a 
more  formidable  stream  than  as  previously  found. 
After  winding  through  the  canons  of  the  Utah 
Mountains,  it  courses  through  this  valley  on  its  way 
to  Salt  Lake,  into  whicli  it  empties.  An  enterpris- 
ing Mormon  had  established  himself  at  this  point 
with  a  skiff  foi-  ferrying  emigrants  with  their  bag- 
gage across.  The  mules  swam  over,  and  the  empty 
wagons  were  drawn  across  with  ropes.  The  river 
was  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  the  mode  for 
getting  over    was    tediously    slow,    requiring    scvim-jiI 
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hours,  as  the  wagons  had  to  be  unloaded  and  their 
contents  boated  over.  Near  the  ferry  was  an  old 
trading  post,  Fort  Brown,  now  abandoned.  In  its 
vicinity  was  a  small  Mormon  settlement,  the  last 
outpost  of  civilization  to  be  met  with.  A  mile  or 
so  beyond  the  river  we  crossed  one  of  its  tributa- 
ries, Ogden  Creek,  the  miry  roads  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  gave  us  a  vast  amount  of  trouble. 
In  the  afternoon  we  passed  the  company  of  the 
amiable  Winters,  who  at  Green  River  cruelly  denied 
us  information  as  to  his  mode  of  crossing  that 
stream,  and  has  since  threatened,  because  we  found 
it  convenient  to  go  past  where  he  lay  encamped, 
that   rather    than    again    suffer    such    an    indignity, 

he    would    "  kill    every    d d  mule  in  his    train. "^ 

Whether  what  he  threatened  was  ever  carried  into 
execution  we  never  learned,  but  fear  it  may  have 
been,    as    Ave   did    not    again    see    or   hear    of  him. 

We  met  a  number  of  Ute  Indians,  and  with  them 
one  of  the  Digger  tribe.  It  was  curious  that  this 
gentleman  should  be  so  far  from  his  home,  two 
hundred  or  more  miles  westward,  but  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  behold  these  brethren  dwelling  together  in 
unity.  Ma}''  be  the  Digger  had  no  such  notion,  and 
did  have  uneasiness  of  mind  as  to  the  security  of 
his  scalp.  To  the  heat  of  the  day  was  added  the 
discomfort   of  mosquitoes.     Distance,  fifteen   miles. 

Wednesday,  June  27th.  —  A  number  of  boiling 
springs  were  passed  this  morning,  and  all  saline. 
In  crossing  a  small  stream  our  wagon  upset.     Some 
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of  its  contents  got  wet,  but  no  great  damage  re- 
sulted. Mr.  Kincaid,  who  had  not  fully  recovered 
from  indisposition  brought  on  by  an  overdose  of 
cheese  at  the  settlement,  was  lying  in  the  wagon 
and  received  an  unexpected  bath.  He  expresses  sat- 
isfaction generally,  as  to  his  hospital,  but  is  not  par- 
tial to  the  cold  water  treatment.  Encamping  before 
sundown  the  opportunity  was  afforded  of  drying  the 
articles  which  had  become  wet  by  the  upsetting. 
The  most  serious  loss  was  that  of  a  number  of 
daguerreotypes  belonging  to  different  members  of 
the  mess.  These  were  totally  destroyed,  not  a  ves- 
tige remaining  of  lineaments  traced  by  the  sun  on 
the    polished   j^lates. 

We  were  joined  to-day  by  a  man  named  Scar- 
borough, a  genuine  specimen  of  frontiersman  from 
the  wilds  of  Arkansas.  He  had  two  mules,  one 
to  ride,  the  other  to  carry  his  pack.  His  course, 
thus  far,  had  been  quite  circuitous.  Leaving  Fort 
Smith  with  a  large  company  intending  to  follow 
the  Gila  River  route,  on  reaching  Santa  Fe  infor- 
mation was  obtained  that  the  Colorado  was  so 
swollen  that  it  could  not  be  safely  crossed,  and 
much  delay  might  be  expected.  To  avoid  this  dif- 
ficulty Scarborough  and  some  others  turned  north- 
ward via  Bent's  Fort  and  Fort  Laramie.  Lately 
he  had  traveled  alone.     Distance,  twenty-five    miles. 

Thursday,  June  28th.  —  A  march  of  four  hours 
brought  us  at  eight  o'clock  to  Bear  River,  the  same 
stream    which,    witli    mueli  difficulty,  we  had  forded 
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ill  the  Utah  range,  but  now  become  of  greater  mag- 
nitude, much  swollen,  and  with  a  rushing  current 
hastening  to  its  outlet  at  Salt  Lake.  Fortunately 
Ave  had  succeeded  in  inducing  the  man  who  aided 
us  in  crossing  Weber  River  to  bring  hither  his 
boat,  and  again  b}'  the  use  of  it  were  ferried 
across  as  at  that  stream.  But  in  making  the  pas- 
sage most  of  the  day  was  consumed,  and  our  even- 
ing camp  was  made  on  its  northern  bank.  In 
swimming  the  mules  across  we  had  been  obliged 
to  remove  their  lariats  for  fear  of  them  becoming 
entangled,  and  many,  when  across,  finding  them- 
selves in  possession  of  so  much  freedom,  showed 
considerable  reluctance  to  be  again  brought  within 
restraint,  and  much  time  was  consumed  before  the 
refractory  ones  suffered  the  ropes  to  be  again  ad- 
justed to  their  necks.  Our  driver,  well  mounted, 
showed  much  dexterity  in  slinging  the  lasso  in  true 
Mexican  style,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  those 
that    gave    most   trouble. 

The  discovery  was  made  to-day  that  our  medi- 
cine chest  had  suffered  considerably  by  the  recent 
upsetting  of  the  wagon.  Many  of  the  drugs  had 
been  compounded  in  a  way  unknown  to  pharma- 
cists by  being  spilled  and  running  together  pro- 
miscuously. From  this  occurrence  a  suggestion  was 
derived  that  inasmuch  as  each  phial  contained  a 
specific  for  some  one  form  of  disease,  that  the 
combination  might  prove  a  remedy  for  all  that 
flesh  is    heir    to — a   balm    for   every    wound. 
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Pets  and  pests  of  various  kinds  infested  our 
evening  camp.  Lizards  were  numerous,  and  horned 
frogs,  which  we  supposed  belonged  only  to  more 
southern  latitudes  ;  mosquitoes,  quite  vicious  in  their 
attacks,  and  sand  ants,  the  bites  of  which  were 
quite    i3ainful.     Distance,    twelve   miles. 

Friday,  June  29th.  —  The  morning  watch,  to 
which  I  belonged,  by  direction  called  the  camp  at 
three  o'clock.  But  much  of  the  gain  which  this 
early  start  should  have  given  was  lost  in  making 
an  experiment.  The  regular  trail  led  over  some  hills 
which  it  w^as  attempted  to  avoid,  and  we  encountered 
a  marsh  of  considerable  extent,  terminating  in  a  ditch- 
like  stream,  thus  learning,  perhaps,  why  it  was  that 
the  road  led  ovei>  instead  of  around  the  elevations. 
In  getting  across  the  little  stream  it  was  found 
better  to  unhitch  the  teams  and  drive  them  to 
some  good  pasture  beyond,  while  the  contents  of 
the  wagons  were  carried  over  on  the  backs  of  the 
men.  An  empty  wagon  placed  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream  served  as  a  bridge.  When  the  portaging 
was  ended  the  wagons  were  pulled  over  with  ropes. 
A  preparatory  work  to  the  accomplishing  of  all  this 
was  the  cutting  away  a  dense  jungle  of  willows 
and  reeds  lining  the  banks  of  the  creek,  when 
with  picks  and  shovels  the  precipitous  banks  were 
reduced  to  a  proper  grade.  During  the  day  the 
only  water  found  was  alkaline.  Of  this  there  was 
no  lack,  and  our  evening  camp  was  beside  a  stream 
which    had    all    the    bitterness  of  Marah. 
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Our  former  companions,  Blakey's  mess,  with  pack- 
mules  caught  up  and  encamped  beside  us.  Rain 
fell   in    the    night.     Distance,    twenty-one  miles. 

Saturday,  June  30th.  —  As  on  yesterday,  the 
small  hours  of  morning  found  us  on  the  move. 
Not  long  after  starting  we  entered  a  valley  extend- 
ing southwardly  toward  Salt  Lake,  an  arm  of 
which  was  in  view.  Hensely  Spring  was  reached 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  beside  it  we  breakfasted. 
It  was  a  pleasure  once  again  to  find  water  both 
fresh    and    cool. 

Whilst  gathered  around  our  mess  table,  our  old 
friend,  Dr.  Miller,  who  accompanies  Blakey's  mess, 
paid  us  a  visit.  The  venerable  gentleman  was  as 
Pickwickian  as  ever,  his  corporal  proportions  still 
abundant,  notwithstanding  the  worries  hourly  met 
with  in  endeavors  to  keep  the  "■  Dutch "  usefully 
employed.  Unshaken  in  his  belief  of  the  efficacy 
of  early  rising,  we  learned  that  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  Sam  and  George  are  never  relaxed,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  profit  by  this  branch  of  his 
creed. 

A  sight  rare  of  late  was  a  small  cluster  of  trees, 
cedars,  which  we  passed.  Wild  sage  and  grease- 
wood  abound,  and  in  general  furnish  us  with  fuel. 
Towards  evening  we  were  visited  by  a  hail  storm, 
followed  by  a  drenching  rain,  and  this  again  by 
winds.  Our  night  camp  was  beside  the  Twin  Springs, 
excellent   water.     Not   expecting  to  be  thus  favored, 
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we  had  brought  in  casks  an  ample  supply  from  a 
stream  crossed  in  the  afternoon,  called  Deep  Creek. 
Distance,    thirty-two    miles; 

Sunday,  July  1st.  —  The  trail  led  through  the 
valley  of  Cashire  Creek,  a  stream  twice  crossed, 
the  steep  and  miry  banks  of  which  called  into 
exercise  every  expedient  of  our  skilled  wagoners, 
hallooing,  whip  cracking,  and  cursing — of  course — 
besides  pushing,  pulling,  etc.  The  valley  lay  between 
mountains  of  considerable  altitude.  Distance,  twenty- 
seven    miles. 

Monday,  July  2d.  —  During  the  morning's  march 
a  cold,  pitiless  rain  assailed  us.  Once  more  Cash- 
ire  Creek  was  crossed.  About  noon  we  struck  the 
old  Oregon  trail,  b(>ing  the  continuance  of  that 
from  which  we  diverged  in  the  valley  of  Green 
River,  and  wliich  leads  past  Fort  Hall.  Near  the 
point  where  the  two  roads  meet  were  some  peaks 
called  the  Three  Towers,  conspicuous  objects,  which, 
under  different  circumstances,  would  have  merited 
our  admiration.  But  almost  under  their  shadow  we 
met  three  men  whose  presence  was  as  unexpected  as 
if  they  had  been  apparitions.  They  were  riding  in 
advance  of  a  train  some  distance  back  on  the 
Oregon  road,  to  which  they  belonged ;  and  it  was 
one  we  had  passed  long  since,  eastward  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  Platte  River,  with  no  expec- 
tation of  ever  meeting  it  again.  From  this  fact 
it  was  easy  to  realize  that  still  others  left  in  our 
rear    might    also    be    in    advance    of    us,    whilst     we 
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had  been  flattering  ourselves  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Captain  Paul's  pack  train — and  even  this  a 
matter  of  doubt — we  were  in  the  lead  of  all  emi- 
grants. 

The  deception  practiced  by  Vasquez,  whom  it  will 
be  recalled  we  had  met  at  the  South  Pass,  was 
now  painfully  apparent,  his  object  doubtless  having 
been  to  turn  the  tide  of  emigration  past  Fort 
Bridger,  that  he  might  derive  profit  arising  from 
the  sale  of  supplies.  By  far  the  most  toilsome 
part  of  our  journey,  crossing  the  Utah  Mountains, 
was  a  result  of  this  manoeuvre.  There  we  encoun- 
tered difficulties  innumerable,  of  which  our  attempt 
at  description  falls  immeasurably  short  of  the  real- 
ity. All  this  happened  to  us  by  listening  to  the 
advice  of  a  stranger,  rather  than  following  that  of 
the  experienced  mountaineer,  Hudspeth,  as  we 
have  heretofore  related.  The  latter,  Stewart,  from 
long  acquaintance,  knew  as  thoroughly  reliable, 
hence  it  is  unaccountable  that  he  should  have 
been  so  ensnared  by  the  wily  Spaniard.  When 
brought  to  face  the  facts  thus  forcibly  revealed  to 
him  his  wrath  scarce  knew  bounds.  In  his  fury  he 
talked  of  returning  to  the  South  Pass  to  punish 
the  author  of  this  deception,  but  when  his  wrath 
cooled  to  permit  his  better  judgment  to  be  exer- 
cised, he  announced  it  as  his  determination  once 
again  to  be  in  the  lead  of  every  wagon    train. 

Passing  over  a  mountainous  range  where  numer- 
ous  difficulties    were    encountered,    and    meanwhile 
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crossing  several  small  streams,  toward  evening  we 
descended  into  a  w^ide  valley  and  encamped  on 
a  tribntary  of  Lewis'  Fork  of  Columbia  River, 
called  Goose  Creek — a  name  very  suitable  as  a 
remembrance  of  past  folly  brought  to  our  recollec- 
tion this  day.  On  our  way  we  passed  a  wagon 
broken  down,  and  abandoned  by  its  owners,  a  sight 
that  awakens  compassion  for  those  Avho  have  suf- 
fered so  great  a  misfortune.  Cedar  fires  lighted 
up  the  camp  at  night,  and  we  gathered  close  about 
them,  for  the  mountain  air  was  cold.  The  shelter 
of  the  tents,  too,  was  not  despised.  .  Distance, 
twenty-five    miles. 

Tuesday,  July  3d. — The  presence  of  ice  and 
frost  about  our  camp  did  not  suggest  a  July 
morning.  The  mules  moved  about  as  though  their 
joints  were  penetrated  by  the  frosted  air,  while  ad- 
justing the  stiffened  harness  about  them  was  a 
serious  undertaking  for  our  benumbed  fingers. 
Along  the  valley  of  Goose  Creek  the  road  was  ex- 
cellent, but  on  leaving  it  and  entering  a  gap  in 
the  mountains  which  led  to  higher  elevations  we 
encountered  the  usual  difficulties  ^belonging  to  them. 

Twice  during  the  day  w^e  passed  wagons  which 
had  succumbed  to  the  rough  roads  and  been  aban- 
doned. One  belonged  to  a  i)arty  of  six,  who  for- 
tunately were  able  to  effect  arrangements  with 
a  passing  train  to  convey  their  penates  to  their 
ultimate  destination.  It  frequently  happens  that 
we   profit    by   such    mishaps.     In    one    instance     a 
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broken  wagon  bow  was  replaced ;  in  others,  parts 
which  needed  to  be  renewed  were  in  this  way  sup- 
plied.    Distance,    twenty-six  miles. 

Wednesday,  July  4th. — Not  long  since  we  had 
been  anxiously  looking  forward  to  Independence 
day  as  a  time  to  be  devoted  to  rest,  and  such 
relief  from  daily  toils  as  we  could  have  were  we 
at  our  respective  homes  ;  but  the  struggle  confront- 
ing us  to  regain  the  coveted  position  of  being 
once  more  in  the  forefront  of  the  emigration, 
would  not  now  j)ermit  of  this.  But  as  some  com- 
pensation for  this  disappointment,  the  lopping  off 
of  a  portion  of  the  day  towards  its  close,  in  which 
we  could  celebrate  the  nation's  birth  was  now  thought 
of.  The  experiences  of  travel  were  in  general  much 
as  on  the  previous  day,  and  when  evening  approached 
we  concluded,  as  a  result  of  our  late  cogitations,  to 
invite  our  friend  Harper,  of  Independence,  whose 
profession  as  a  lawyer  we  knew  would  fit  him  for 
such  a  duty,  to  deliver  a  suitable  address.  Mr.  Har- 
per, however,  pleaded  his  inability  to  do  justice  to 
the  occasion  because  of  want  of  preparation,  but 
after  some  parlejdng  with  the  committee  who  waited 
on  him,  assented.  It  was  an  open  secret  soon  pos- 
sessed by  others  than  those  who  related  it,  that  for 
a  day  or  two  past  the  orator  selected  had  been 
overheard,  when  he  probably  supposed  the  rocks 
in  mountain  recesses  about  him  were  his  sole 
audience,  in  the  delivery  of  patriotic  bursts  of  elo- 
quence.    Accordingly  the  talk  about  want  of  prepa- 
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ration  occasioned  but  little  uneasiness,  while  the 
reluctant  consent  did  not  fail  to  elicit  some  smiles 
on  the  ]3art  of  several  who  only  regarded  such 
reluctance  as  among  the  common  tricks  of  trade 
indulged  in  not  infrequently  by  those  skilled  in 
oratory,  music,  or  it  may  be,  highly  clever  in  other 
matters.  The  address,  at  all  events,  was  excellent, 
and  much  enjoyed  by  all  present.  A  Fourth  of 
July  speech  without  some  parade  of  the  spread 
eagle  w^ould  not  be  altogether  just  to  the  bird,  but 
Mr.  Harper's  oration  wisely  discriminated  in  this 
regard.  His  eulogy  of  the  immortal  fifty-six  signers 
of  the  Declaration  was  a  fit  tribute  well  put,  while 
his  reference  to  others  engaged  in  the  struggle 
which  gave  us  freedom  was  just  such  a  reminder 
as  the  American  citizen  needs  to  keep  alive  the 
fires  of  patriotism.  After  the  oration  all  joined  in 
singing  the  "  Star  SiDangled  Banner,"  and  other 
national  songs.  And  this  was  our  celebration  of 
the  "  Glorious  Fourth."  Distance,  twenty-five  miles. 
Thursday,  July  5th.  —  Another  wintry  morning  ; 
frost  filling  the  air,  hanging  like  fringe  work  on 
the  bushes,  and  robing  the  earth  in  ermine.  While 
moving  along  we  came  to  a  very  interesting  boil- 
ing spring,  quite  sulj)hurous,  and  bubbling  con- 
stantly, making  a  puffing  sound  such  as  might 
proceed  from  a  kettle  of  water  hung  over  a  fire. 
The  vapor  arising  from  the  spring  hovered  over 
the    stream    flowing    from    it,    and   the    cloud    thus 
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suspended  enabled  us  to  trace  it  for  a  long  dis- 
tance   as    it    coursed  down  the  valley. 

Wrecked  wagons  are  becoming  matters  of  almost 
too  frequent  occurrence  to  attract  observation. 
Another   vv^as    seen  to-day. 

About  noon  we  reached  the  head  waters  of  Hum- 
boldt, or  Mary's  River,  the  latter  being  the  name 
by  which  it  is  commonl}^  known  to  trappers  and 
mountaineers.  Its  length  is  about  three  hundred 
miles,  and  our  route  follows  it  the  entire  distance. 
Where  we  struck  it,  it  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
rivulet,  and  almost  hidden  from  sight  by  the  tall 
grass   bent   over   it. 

We  passed  a  train  which,  when  last  seen,  was 
wending  its  way  along  the  Platte.  It  was,  mar- 
velous to  tell,  one  of  those  slow,  plodding  trains 
which  in  our  minds  we  never  connect  with  the 
American  idea  of  push  ;  something  akin  to  old  fogy- 
ism  which,  sitting,  as  it  were,  on  the  coat-tail  of 
progress,  cries  continually,  "Whoa,  whoa ! "  And  yet 
how  forcibly  are  we  reminded  of  the  fable  of  ^sop, 
in  which  the  turtle  outstrips  the  hare  in  the  race. 
While  we  loitered  in  the  Utah  passes,  and  among 
the  Mormons,  this  dull,  plodding  ox-train  slowly 
but  surely  moved  along  Sublette's  cut-off,  and  thus 
got   in    advance    of  us. 

A  well  of  considerable  depth,  in  which  were 
myriads  of  minnows  that  could  be  caught  easily 
in  our  hands,  was  another  of  the  curious  natural 
objects    brought    within    view    to-day. 
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Taking  advantage  of  moonlight  we  traveled  until 
nine  o'clock.  A  frosty  morning,  and  a  night  in 
which  mosquitoes  were  intolerably  bad,  were  anoma- 
lies which  characterized  the  day.  At  the  end  of  my 
watch,  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  thought 
impressed  me,  how^  glorious  a  night — a  bright  moon, 
and  stars  countless  as  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore, 
keeping  silent  vigils  over  the  camp ;  still  another 
came  to  me,  how  glorious  the  hour  and  a  half  of 
sleep  yet  remaining  ere  the  cry  "  Catch  up "  shall 
awake  me  for  another  day's  tramp.  Distance,  thirty- 
six  miles ;  total  from  Independence,  one  thousand 
four   hundred    and    ninety-two    miles. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FROM  THE     nEAD     VrATERS     OF     HUMBOLDT 
RIVER    TO    THE    SINK. 

FRIDAY,  July  Gth.  —  In  descending  Humboldt 
Valley  we  took  a  new  trail,  one  which,  while 
in  general  it  follows  the  river,  avoids  much  of  its 
tortuous  windings,  and  many  forclings.  The  old 
trail  crosses  and  recrosses  the  stream  twenty-seven 
times. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  we  passed  two 
trains,  the  wagons  of  both  drawn  by  mules.  One 
came  from  Illinois,  the  other,  Captain  Jarold's,  was 
from  St.  Louis.  Later  in  the  day  others  were  passed. 
In  the  afternoon  we  met  four  Digger  Indians,  all 
naked,  except  that  about  their  loins — in  accordance 
with  high  art — they  wore  a  covering  made  of  the 
skins  of  wild  animals.  Each  had  suspended  from 
a  girdle  at  his  waist  a  number  of  ground  rats, 
resembling  our  common  house  vermin.  These  were 
already  cooked  without  disturbance  of  either  tails 
or  entrails.  The  Digger,  or  Root  Digger,  as  he  is 
often  called,  inasmuch  as  his  chief  subsistence 
is  upon  roots,  inhabits  a  region  in  which  there 
is  but  little  game  that  can  be  brought  within  reach 
of  his    limited    skill  at  trapping ;  and  while  classed 
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among  the  genns  hominum  it  sliould  be  accounted 
an  insult  to  some  of  the  brute  creation  to  assert 
that  he  ranks  al)Ove  tliem.  Assuredly  there  are 
domestic  animals  2iot  beneath  him  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence,  and  nobler  by  far  in  instinct.  He  pre- 
sents an  example  as  to  what  depths  of  degradation 
mankind  can  descend,  if  not,  as  some  might  argue, 
from  th.at  Avlience  climbing  upward  begins.  In 
stature  he  is  short,  squat  built,  A^ery  stout ;  his 
head  almost  as  round  as  a  foot  Ijall.  His  coarse, 
jet-black  hair,  long,  and  matted  with  filth,  hangs 
down  to,  and  rests  upon  massive  shoulders.  His 
features  are  somewhat  of  the  negro  type,  nose 
slightly  flattened  and  lips  thick.  He  roams  over 
a  wide  territory,  infests  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
parts  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  lurks  among  the 
bushes  of  INIary's  River,  from  its  head  to  the  Sink, 
and  even  amid  the  sandy  Jor?)ac/os,  which  the  white 
man  so  dreads  to  cross,  he  finds  a  congenial  home. 
He  does  not,  as  do  others  of  tlie  Indian  race, 
dwell  in  lodges  or  wigv^'ams,  but  burrows  in  the 
ground,  with  the  double  object  of  obtaining  shelter 
and  the  roots  u})()n  wliich  he  subsists.  I  discov- 
ered in  many  i)laces,  along  the  banks  of  Hum- 
boldt Ptiver,  holes  which  had  been  made  ]\y  these 
savages  for  tlie  purposes  named.  They  cavry  bows 
and  arrows,  but  game  being  scarce  on  the  plains, 
these  w^eapons,  I  should  think,  can  ])e  of  little 
service  to  them.  Finding  male  flesh  appetizing, 
attempts    at    archery  in  this    direction    are   at    times 
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made.  For  this  special  purpose  some  carry  arrows 
with  poisoned  heads,  and  under  cover  of  night, 
when  it  is  thought  safer  to  do  so,  they  shoot 
the  mules  of  emigrants.  Although  instant  death 
is  seldom  the  result  of  these  arrow  wounds,  they 
are  generally  fatal,  and  when  once  struck  the  Indian 
follows  his  game  for  hours,  or  days  if  necessary, 
until  the  animal  drops  exhausted  by  the  effects 
of  the  poisoned  shaft,  and  then  the  Digger  devil 
has    a   night   of  feasting. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  with  all  their  degra- 
dation these  savages  have  feelings  of  pride.  To 
call  them  "  Diggers "  is  about  equivalent  to  call- 
ing our  colored  brethren  of  African  descent  "  Nig- 
gers." They  scorn  the  name  with  indignation. 
They  speak  of  themselves  as  Shoshones,  (Snake 
Indians,)  but  this  is  a  name  belonging  to  a  very 
different  sort  of  people.  Those  of  that  tribe  are 
measurably  intelligent ;  the}^  dress  in  a  style  very 
different — less  sparing  in  the  quantity  of  covering. 
They  are  skilled  in  hunting  and  trapping,  and 
have  altogether  too  much  regard  for  their  good 
name  to  allow  themselves  to  be  put  on  a  level 
with  Diggers.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  there  are  class 
distinctions,    even    among   savages. 

The  Digger  may  have  originally  been  a  "  Snake," 
but  having  become  separated  from  that  tribe,  and 
living  in  a  more  impoverished  country,  pursuing 
other  and  more  degraded  modes  of  living,  has 
sunk   to   his   present   condition,   while  he   yet  treas- 
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ures  the  traditional  name  of  his  fathers.  One  of 
the  four  met  to-day,  approached  as  we  rode  along, 
and  sought  to  tempt  us  witli  the  delicious  mor- 
sels of  game  which  dangled  at  his  girdle  ;  but  we 
resisted  the  temptation  with  a  steadfastness  which 
would  well  become  us  could  we  but  meet  the 
seductions  of  Satan  witli  equal  determination. 
Holding  a  roasted  rat  at  arm's  length,  he  brought 
it  almost  within  smelling  distance,  but  our  firm- 
ness vras  unabated.  He  made  signs  with  his  teeth 
and  tongue,  that  it  was  delicious,  but  we  yielded  not 
a  jot.  As  well  as  he  could,  he  expressed  a  desire 
to  trade  for  tobacco.  Procuring  a  plug  of  that 
article  from  our  wagon  stores,  we  gave  it  to  him, 
but  when  we  persisted  in  refusing  the  rat,  he 
seemed  altogether  unable  to  comprehend  on  what 
ground  a  refusal  could  be  based,  and  turned  away 
vexed,  we  thought,  that  we  would  not  accept  so 
toothsome  a  bite.  All  the  time  of  the  interview, 
as  I  afterwards  recalled  with  an  inward  smile,  I 
had  talked  to  the  Digger  as  though  he  under- 
stood me,  while  he  jabbered  in  a  jargon  equally 
unintelligible    to    me. 

An  evening  meal  and  rest  were  taken  at  from 
four  to  six,  after  which  wc  continued  our  journey 
until    ten    o'clock. 

Excepting  some  sandy  tracts  crossed  in  the 
evening,  the  roads  throughout  the  day  were  good» 
but  we  experienced  much  annoyance  from  blind- 
ing   clouds    of    dust    and    sand    stirred    by    winds^ 
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and  assisted,  too,  by  what  the  steady  tramp  of  the 
mules  lifted  into  the  air.  Willows  along  the  river 
banks  supplied  us  with  fuel,  and  it  was  our  sole 
dependence  for  water,  which  had  to  be  carried 
for  long  distances,  occasioning  great  labor,  for  our 
camps  were  remote  from  the  stream.  Why  this 
should  be  so,  may  be  explained.  The  camps  of 
emigrants  in  general  are  made  near  the  water, 
and  there,  in  consequence,  the  grass  —  nowhere 
abundant  —  by  constant  cropping  becomes  scarce. 
Always  on  the  alert  to  obtain  the  best  pasture 
possible  for  the  mules,  Stewart  therefore  selects  a 
camp  site  where  the  finest  grass  can  be  found,  irre- 
spective of  the  distance  from  water ;  while  as  a 
precaution  for  safety,  he  will  not  permit  the  men 
to  be  too  far  from  the  animals.  The  mules  can 
readily  be  driven  to  water,  while  the  men  can 
supply  themselves  in  whatever  way  they  find  best. 
Such  theories  carried  into  practice,  while  they  do 
not  accord  with  the  comforts  of  the  men,  are  by 
experience    found    to    be    best    for    all    concerned. 

Lying  in  the  open  air  again  at  night  was 
found  pleasant ;  our  blankets  kept  us  from  the 
dampness  of  the  ground,  but  nothing  kept  us  from 
sleeping.     Distance,    thirty-five    miles. 

Saturday,  July  7th.  —  The  day's  journey  began 
at  day-break  and  continued  till  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  A  part  of  the  way  was  mountainous,  and 
a  part  across  a  plain  at  times  covered  with  thick 
dust,    and    again    marshy,    and    overspread    with    a 
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white  crust  of  salcratiis.  We  met  a  Digger  Indian, 
passing  him  in  silence,  exchanging  neither  signs 
of  salutation,  nor  words ;  but  until  widely  sepa- 
rated, we  watched  the  Digger,  and  the  Digger 
watched  us.  Among  emigrant  trains  passed  were 
two  from  Illinois,  one  called  the  "  Banner  Com- 
pany," its  leader  Captaiii  Cutting.  We  found  the 
late  pedestrian,  Fink,  whom  we  last  met  near 
Ash  Hollow  ( North  Platte ) ,  traveling  with  one 
of  these  companies.  Tiring  of  his  adventure,  he 
availed  himself  of  an  offer  to  drive  and  cook  for 
two  gentlemen  from  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Pearis  and 
Judge  Townsend,  who  subsequently  united  with  our 
train.     Distance,    thirty-five    miles. 

Sunday,  July  8th.  —  The  gruff  voice  of  a  sentry 
awoke  me  at  two  o'clock.  How  singular  the  fact, 
whether  in  histcr}'  or  romance,  that  the  voices  of 
sentries  are  invariably  "  gruff."  Assuredly  it  was 
such  on  the  present  occasion,  on  being  called  to 
stand  guard.  Our  watch  was  but  for  an  hour, 
when  calling  up  the  camj)  the  day's  march 
began,  ending  only  one  hour  before  midnight. 
As  usual,  we  halted  twice  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment from  two  to  three  hours  in  the  morning, 
and  again  for  a  briefer  time  in  tlie  evening. 
Much  of  the  road  lay  through  a  mountainous 
district,  distant  from  the  Humboldt,  of  which 
from  elevations  we  had  occasional  views,  as  it 
curved  about  on  the  plains  below.  It  may  be 
said   of  the   region   drained   by   it,   that   in    general 
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it  is  sterile  in  a  marked  degree,  relieved  only  by 
an  occasional  oasis.  After  sundown,  our  course 
lay  along  the  river,  and  our  night  camp  was 
beside  it.  Two  companies  passed  yesterday,  made 
efforts  to  out-distance  us ;  as  we  lay  in  our  even- 
ing camp,  both  went  by,  and  supposing  that  we 
had  finished  for  the  day,  they  encamped  some 
distance  beyond ;  but  when  our  course  was  fully 
run,  we  left  them  ten  miles  in  our  rear.  On 
retiring  at  night,  I  was  distressed  to  find  my 
blankets  missing.  Unable  to  get  trace  of  them,  I 
concluded  that  they  must  have  fallen  from  the 
wagon  when  ascending  some  mountain  road,  with- 
out attracting  attention  on  the  part  of  any  one 
in  the  train.  This  was  a  sore  loss,  one  that 
could  not  be  replaced ;  even  the  buffalo  robe 
bought  at  Fort  Bridger  was  no  proper  substitute ; 
but  for  such,  as  there  was  none  other,  it  must 
suffice.  Even  when  denied  creature  comforts,  how 
truly  happy  should  we  be,  could  we  find  consola- 
tion in  the  thought  that  there  are  others  still 
worse  off.  "  Mother,"  said  a  little  child,  whose 
bed  covering  in  a  humble  shanty  consisted  of  a 
spare  door,  which  for  the  purpose  had  been  lifted 
from  its  hinges  and  placed  over  the  innocent 
prattler,  "  what  do  poor  people  do,  who  have  no 
doors    to    cover    them?"     Distance,    forty   miles. 

Monday,  July  9th.  —  Two  pack  trains,  one  of 
them  Blakey's,  were  passed  this  morning.  For 
several  days,  by  using  extra  efforts,  these  have  kept 
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pace  with  us ;  while  on  account  of  the  advant- 
age they  have  over  wagons  for  rapid  motion,  they 
should  be  easily  able  to  leave  us  behind.  We 
breakfasted  at  seven,  a  much  earlier  hour  than 
usual ;  and  the  meal  off  my  mind,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  my  lost  blankets  heavily  on  it,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  for  their  recovery ; 
although  on  account  of  the  dangers  to  which  I 
might  be  exposed  my  companions  sought  to  dis- 
suade me.  It  seemed  probable  to  me,  that  some 
one  in  a  train  following  us  might  have  found 
what  I  had  lost ;  accordingly  I  rode  back  with  this 
hope.  I  very  well  knew  how  unsafe  it  was  to  be 
alone  on  the  plains,  but  my  exigency  impelled  me  ; 
and  to  assure  myself  of  some  degree  of  safety,  I 
carried  with  me  a  rifle  which,  except  on  guard- 
duty,  is  usually  hung  up  in  the  wagon.  When  once 
out  of  sight  of  camp  in  that  vast  solitude,  the 
feeling  of  loneliness  was  painfully  intense  ;  and  yet 
at  times  the  thought  came  to  me,  that  possibly  I 
was  not  as  much  alone  as  I  might  desire  to  be,  for 
it  was  not  improbable  that,  lurking  in  the  bushes 
along  the  river  bank,  some  savages  only  waited  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  secure  mule  meat  by  a  skillful 
arrow  shot.  An  occasional  rustling  in  the  sage 
bushes  or  a  rippling  of  the  waters,  either  of  which 
might  have  been  caused  by  a  breath  of  wind, 
increased  my  vigilance,  particularly  if  at  the  same 
moment  my  mule  chanced  to  cock  its  ears  ;  but  the 
hope  of  recovering   the   blankets  gave  me    courage. 
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I  met  an  advanced  party  of  the  "Banner  Com- 
pany,"— tliey  could  give  me  no  tidings  concerning 
my  blankets.  About  two  o'clock  I  came  up  to 
their  train,  only  to  meet  similar  disappointment. 
I  then  concluded  to  return  with  all  haste  possible. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  while  galloping  along  and 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  our  morning  camp 
had  been,  I  saw  an  object  on  the  road  moving 
toward  me.  Expecting  an  adventure  of  some  kind, 
I  kept  my  eye  steadily  on  the  distant  figure,  and 
observed  that  its  motion  was  about  as  rapid  as 
my  own.  At  length  I  saw  it  was  a  man  on  horse- 
back, and  wondered  why  any  one,  unless  he  had 
lost  blankets,  could  be  riding  in  that  direction. 
We  were  not  long  in  coming  together,  when  I 
found  it  was  one  of  the  men  whom  I  had  met 
in  the  morning,  who  w^as  returning  to  his  train 
to  give  notice  of  an  intended  camping  place  that 
had  been  secured.  I  reached  camp  about  dusk, 
when  I  learned  that  good  pasturage  having  been 
found  an  hour  or  so  before,  it  had  been  con- 
cluded to  halt  for  the  night.  My  ride  in  conse- 
quence was  shortened  beyond  my  expectation. 
Distance,   thirty-two   miles. 

Tuesday,  July  10th.  —  Stealing  the  tail  of  night 
to  lengthen  the  day,  we  began  our  march  at  half 
after  two,  and  continued  it  until  after  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Sterility  in  general  marked  the 
landscape  :  at  times  vast  tracts  of  sand,  and  again 
plains  covered   with    saleratus   were    crossed.     High 
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winds  prevailed,  and  great  clouds  of  dust,  both 
choking  and  blinding,  descended  in  continuous 
volumes  upon  us.  Notwithstanding  the  general  bar- 
renness we  found  good  pasturage,  both  at  our  morn- 
ing   and    night    camps.     Distance,    thirty-five    miles. 

Wednesday,  July  11th.  —  kX  the  wee  hour  of  two 
and  a  half  o'clock,  our  march  was  resumed.  The 
morning  air  was  keen,  and  the  stars  shining  with 
midwinter  brilliancy  suggested  some  disorder  of 
the    calendar,    January    taking    the    place    of    July. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  m}'-  blankets 
to-day,  and  in  a  way  very  unexpected.  The  driver 
of  a  wagon  in  our  train  had  picked  them  up  at 
the  time  they  were  lost,  and  forgetting  to  give 
notice  of  the  fact,  was  only  reminded  of  his  neg- 
lect when  hearing  some  discussion  of  my  recent 
adventure  in  the  attemj)t  made  to  recover  them. 
The  satisfaction  of  repossession  made  forgiveness 
of  a  thoughtlessness  almost  bordering  on  cruelty 
easy.  At  half-past  nine  at  night  the  journey  ended. 
Distance,   twenty-seven  miles. 

Thursday,  ^July  12th.  —  Leaving  the  river  early 
in  the  day,  we  did  not  return  to  it  until  night. 
The  morning  was  frosty,  but  when  the  sun  was 
well  up  we  suffered  from  intense  heat ;  added  to 
this  the  persistent  attacks  of  sand  flies  gave  much 
annoyance.  Our  mules  fared  indifferently,  as  each 
day's  advance  down  the  river  exhibits  a  decline 
in  pasturage.  For  fuel  we  find  willows  and  wild 
sage  abundant ;  indeed,  as  grass  diminishes  sage 
flourishes    in    an   increasing    degree. 
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One  mess  of  our  train,  Karkuff's,  contemplates  a 
separation,  being  unable  to  keep  pace  with  us. 
Their  mules  show  signs  of  letting  clown.  In  be- 
ginning this  journey  these  were  large,  stout,  healthy- 
looking  animals,  but  being  what  are  known  as 
Kentucky  stock,  they  have  not  the  endurance  of 
their  little  cousins,  Spanish  mules,  which  our  own 
and  other  messes  have.  We  greatly  regret  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  change,  especially  in  having  to  part 
from  men  who,  in  every  emergency  can  be  relied 
on,  and  are  in  every  way  agreeable.  Distance, 
twenty-eight   miles. 

Friday,  July  13th.  —  Unlike  other  streams,  Hum- 
boldt River,  instead  of  increasing  in  volume  as  it 
flows  onward,  actually  at  times  diminishes.  Such 
has  been  the  case  since  leaving  the  higher  altitudes 
where  it  was  supplied  by  frequent  affluents.  When 
finally  it  reaches  the  wide,  oj)en  plain,  having 
no  such  helps  it  becomes  gradually  absorbed  by 
the  sandy  desert  until  at  length  it  totally  disap- 
pears. The  monotony  of  each  day's  march  seems 
to  increase  with  the  desolation  which  more  and 
more  abounds.  The  journey  of  this  particular  day, 
as  in  thought  vv^e  follow  its  course,  was  barren  of 
incidents.  Near  our  evening  camp  was  a  company 
with  wagons  hauled  by  oxen.  Coming  via  Sublette's 
cut-off,  they  state  that  at  Fort  Hall  they  were  six 
days  ahead  of  Captain  Paul's  pack  train,  and 
that  it  was  now  but  one  day  in  advance.  The 
latter  statement  may  perhaps  be  correct ;  the  former 
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is  certainly  an  exaggeration.  We  also  obtained 
from  them  some  marvelous  tales  in  reference  to 
Ankrim's  Pittsburgh  company,  tales,  no  doubt,  in- 
vented by  members  of  that  stirring  expedition  to 
be  imposed  on  the  verdancy  of  the  credulous. 
These  romances,  including  outlawry  of  every  descrip- 
tion, were  mostly  of  a  sanguinary  character ;  of 
duels  that  had  been  fought,  battles  with  Indians, 
etc.  Rather  than  be  shunned  as  though  we  were 
lepers,  some  of  us  preferred  to  conceal  the  fact  as 
from   whence   we   hailed. 

Ascertaining  that  a  better  supply  of  grass  could 
be  obtained  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  we 
drove  our  mules  across,  and  those  detailed  for  the 
night  guard  went  with  them,  myself  among  the 
number.  In  wading,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  our 
clothing  and  blankets  above  our  heads.  We  took 
with  us  a  coffee  pot,  so  that  occasionally  in  the 
night  we  might  drown  our  sorrows.  Distance,  twenty- 
six   miles. 

Saturday,  July  14th.  —  The  heat  of  this  day  was 
very  oppressive,  and  so  exhausting  to  the  mules 
that  it  was  concluded  after  the  morning  march  to 
lie  by  from  noon  until  sunset,  after  which  time  we 
traveled  until  eleven  o'clock.  Our  night  camp  was 
near  some  wells,  but  the  waters  of  these  were  so 
brackish  as  to  be  scarce  fit  for  use.  We  had,  how- 
ever, brought  a  supply  from  the  river  which  we 
used.  This  also,  was  alkaline  in  character,  but 
less    so    than    that    of   the    wells. 
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One  of  our  mules  showing  signs  of  feebleness, 
and  it  being  found  too  troublesome  to  make  it 
keep  pace  with  the  train,  we  were  compelled  to 
abandon.  A  slower  train  might  nurse  it  along ;  if 
not,  a  feast  awaits  the  Diggers.  A  curious  inci- 
dent related  by  Mr.  Scully  happened  on  the  night 
march.  While  riding  along  his  mule  suddenly 
stopped,  and  he  was  unable  to  get  it  to  move  on. 
Neither  whip  nor  spur  availed ;  not  a  step  would 
it  take.  Balaam's  ass  could  not  have  been  more 
resolute.  The  night  was  too  dark  to  see  an  im- 
pediment, if  any  laj'^  in  his  path,  but  the  thought 
of  such  never  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  he  con- 
cluded to  dismount  with  the  intention  of  leading 
the  animal.  In  doing  this  his  foot  struck  some- 
thing soft  which  rolled  slightly.  Stooping  to  ascer- 
tain what  it  was  he  discovered  a  bag,  and  from 
its  familiar  size  and  shape  was  convinced  that  it 
contained  clothing  and  belonged  to  some  member 
of  his  own  mess.  Remounting  with  the  bag  in 
custody  he  no  longer  had  trouble  with  the  mule. 
His  surprise  may  be  imagined  when  on  reaching 
camp  and  going  to  a  fire  that  had  been  started 
he  discovered  that  the  bag  was  his  own,  his  name 
being  painted  on  it.  It  evidently  had  fallen  from 
the  wagon,  just  as  my  blankets  had  done,  but  in 
the  darkness  had  escaped  observation  on  the  part 
of  the  men.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  sagacity 
of  a  mule  that  acts  as  this  one  did !  Can  a  mule 
know    the    property    of  its    owner?     Or   is     there     a 
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possibility  that  it  can  read  tliat  owner's  name? 
Balaam's  ass  talked.  Did  this  mule  do  less?  Poor 
creature,  with  all  its  wisdom  and  fidelity  it  could 
not  be  rewarded  with  even  so  small  a  morsel  as 
a  mouthful  of  grass,  and  with  the  other  mules  of 
the  train  its  only  comfort  at  this  encampment  was 
in  lying  down  for  a  rest  on  the  arid  plains.  Night 
sultry  and  exceedingly  oppressive.  Distance,  twenty- 
five  miles ;  total  from  Independence,  one  thousand 
seven    hundred    and    seventy-five    miles. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FROM    THE    SINK    OF    HUMBOLDT    RIVER    TO    THE 
WESTERN    BASE    OF     THE    SIERRA    NEVADA. 

"  Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain 
Forlorn   and   wild, 

The   seat  of  desolation 

Hail  horrors.     Hail !  " 


SUNDAY,  July  loth.  —  A  march  of  five  hours 
brought  us  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Siuk  of 
Humboldt  River,  at  about  nine  o'clock ;  and  con- 
tinuing over  a  well  beaten  sandy  trail  until  noon, 
we  encamped  on  the  edge  of  the  Great  Desert. 
Of  late  the  region  through  which  we  journeyed 
had  been  growing  more  and  more  desolate ;  but 
here  was  reached  what  might  be  aptly  termed 
"  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  and  over  its 
portals    might   be    inscribed : 

"Who   enters   here,  leaves   hope   behind." 

Towards  the  south  —  for  in  that  direction  the 
road  bent,  was  a  vast  solitude  covered  with  loose 
sand,  which  the  wind  heaped  in  hillocks,  like 
waves  of  the  sea.  Scarce  any  vegetation  existed ; 
at  long  intervals  might  be  seen  a  stalk  of  sage  or 
grease-wood,  gnarled,  blackened,  and  looking  as  if 
well   nigh   exhausted  in    its  hard    struggle    for    life. 
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Eastwardly  lay  the  great  iiiarshy  plain  which  as 
in  ages  past  continued  to  swallow  the  ever  flowing 
stream,  which  but  for  this  quenchless  thirst  might 
have  expanded  into  a  mighty  river.  Over  it  hung 
a  veil  of  mist,  impenetrable  now,  and  for  anything 
that  I  know  to  the  contrary  it  may  be  ever  thus 
to  the  eye  of  man ;  as  doubtless  the  heat  of  the 
sun  over  the  broad,  shallow  expanse  of  water  causes 
a  constant  evaporation.  Where  we  encamped,  we 
found  it  necessary  to  dig  wells  for  water.  These 
■wells,  about  four  feet  in  diameter  and  of  a  trifle 
less  depth,  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
but  intensely  brackish,  bitter  with  salt  and  sulphur. 
Some  mules,  and  men  also  refused  to  drink  of  it ; 
but,  with  nothing  else  to  quench  the  thirst,  w^e 
were  painfully  conscious  that  all  would  eventually 
use  it,  before  better  could  be  found.  Every  cask 
and  canteen  was  filled  with  these  alkaline  waters, 
in  expectation  of  a  night's  journey  on  the  desert. 
Some  men  boiled  coffee  and  filled  their  canteens 
with  it,  as  in  this  form  it  was  more  palatable. 
My  canteen  having  sprung  a  leak,  I  filled  a 
bottle  instead,  rinsing  it  well,  as  it  had  contained 
turpentine.  In  a  neighboring  slough  we  found  a 
sort  of  flag-like  grass  growing,  which  none  but  well 
nigh  famished  mules  would  have  eaten  ;  such  ours 
must  have  been,  for  they  ate  of  it  as  though  it 
were  choicest  clover.  Finding  this  the  case  we 
cut    a    supply    to    carry   with    us. 
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In  the  morning  we  had  passed  the  Platte  City 
Company,  and  at  the  Sink  caught  up  to  another, 
led  by  General  Marney.  The  wagons  of  both  were 
drawn  by  mules.  In  company  with  the  latter  we 
set  out  upon  the  desert  at  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. A  few  miles  out  we  crossed  a  small  stream, 
excessively  salt  and  utterly  unfit  to  drink.  Here 
the  trail  forked,  the  road  to  the  right  leading  to 
the  northern  pass  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  via 
Truckee  River ;  while  the  other,  a  newer  route,  led 
to  Carson  River,  and  a  more  southerly  pass.  The 
latter  we  pursued.  The  day  was  warm  and  cloudy, 
but  the  night  was  pleasant.  At  midnight  we 
encamped,  tying  the  mules  to  the  wagons,  giving 
them  the  wiry  grass  we  brought  with  us,  also 
water  from  the  casks.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
was  deemed  unnecessary  to  have  on  guard  more 
than  one  man,  and  the  task  for  the  two  hours 
of  rest  which  we  intended  taking  was  determined 
by    lot.     Distance,    thirty-six    miles. 

Monday,  July  IGth.  —  Contrary  to  design,  we 
did  not  get  started  at  two  o'clock  ;  for  the 
solitary  guardsman,  having  no  one  to  ivatch  him, 
fell  asleep.  A  restless  fellow,  to  whom  conscience 
or  possibly  some  evil  spirit  would  not  grant 
unbroken  rest,  happening  to  awake  sufficiently,  dis- 
covered the  situation  and  aroused  the  camj).  This 
was  at  four  o'clock ;  soon  after  we  were  jogging 
along.  In  the  early  morning  the  temperature  of 
the    air    was    pleasant,    but    towards    nine     o'clock 
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the  sun  blazed  fiercely  upon  us.  Our  thirst  soon 
became  excessive,  and  we  drank  water,  brinish  as 
it  was,  freely.  In  spite  of  the  rinsing,  the  taste 
of  turpentine  still  clung  to  the  bottle  which  I 
had  brought,  and  I  was  compelled  to  fling  it 
away ;  and  the  canteen  of  Mr.  Scully,  who  walked 
with  me,  had  to  do  double  duty,  until  it  became 
exhausted,    which    was    not   long. 

It  was  early  ascertained  that  a  terrible  blunder 
had  been  committed — every  cask  luas  found  to  be 
empty.  Before  the  morning  start  the  mules  had 
been  watered ;  and  those  having  this  duty  in 
charge  left  untouched  a  certain  cask,  which  they 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  men  through  the 
day.  But  when  too  late,  the  discovery  was  made 
that  the  contents  of  that  particular  cask  had  been 
given    to    the    mules    in    the    night. 

It  was  a  fearful  condition  to  be  placed  in ;  a 
hot  sun  over  head,  burning  sands  beneath  our 
feet,  while  our  thirst  was  perhaps  intensified  by 
a   knowledge    of  our   helplessness. 

Trudging  along  on  foot  was  excessively  weari- 
some, for  at  every  step  we  sank  in  the  deep 
sand ;  and  were  compelled  often  to  seek  rest  by 
sitting  down  on  the  desolate  wayside ;  and  as 
drowning  men  are  said  to  grasp  at  straws,  so  for 
the  few  grains  of  comfort  to  bo  derived  from  a 
contact  with  the  less  heated  layers  of  sand 
beneath,  we  brushed  aside  those  which  overspread 
the   surface,    and    tried     to    imagine     we   were    thus 
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made  cooler.  The  wagons  dragged  heavily,  taxing 
the  mules  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength.  The 
poor,  dumb  beasts,  oppressed  with  heat  and  toil, 
excited  whatever  of  compassion  we  could  spare 
from    a   review    of    our  situation. 

As  if  in  cruel  mockery  to  torture  us  whilst  thus 
already  suffering  sufficiently,  again  and  again  mirages 
arose,  deceiving  with  their  pleasing  enchantments. 
Hopes  thus  elevated  by  appearances  of  bodies  of 
water,  margined  by  waving  forests,  were  sometimes 
suddenly  dashed  by  their  instantaneous  disappear- 
ance ;  at  others  gradually  dispelled,  by  the  slowly 
fading  of  these  mimic  landscapes.  No  form  of  de- 
ception could  more  nearly  approach  reality  ;  and  no 
trick    of  conjurer  could  possibly  be   more   complete. 

About  mid-day  the  heat  having  increased  to  an 
intense  degree,  a  wind  began  to  sweep  across 
the  arid  waste ;  but  there  was  no  refreshment  in 
its  breath ;  rather  it  seemed  as  a  blast  vomited 
from    a   stygian  furnace. 

When  within  a  few  miles  of  Carson  River  we 
were  met  by  some  of  our  company,  who  having 
ridden  to  the  stream,  were  returning  with  sup- 
plies of  water  for  those  who  were  famishing. 
Words  are  meager  to  express  the  relief  thus 
afforded.  Many  spoke  of  it  as  the  most  refresh- 
ing draught  that  had  ever  crossed  their  lips. 
After  relieving  our  wants  there  were  yet  numbers 
further  back,  full  as  much  in  need  as  we  had  been, 
to   whom  they  went. 
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It  was  two  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  river, 
and  many  leaped  instantly  down  its  steep  banks 
into  the  rushing  current,  and  drank  an  amount 
of  water  that  would  seem  incredible.  Notwith- 
standing this  imprudent  excess,  no  apparent  injury 
was  sustained.  An  hour  later  Sweigler  rode  into 
camp  with  his  mules,  having  left  his  wagon  on 
the  desert,  intending  to  return  for  it  after  obtain- 
ing rest  and  refreshment.  From  a  party  encamped 
near  us  we  learned  that  some  men  in  crossing 
the  desert  j'-esterday  approached  quite  close  to 
the  ''  dusky  shades,"  one  of  whom  having  become 
frantic  from  thirst  buried  himself  in  the  sand, 
and  but  for  the  untiring  efforts  of  companions, 
would  have  perished.  A  wayside  message  left  by 
Captain  Paul  informed  us  that  whilst  at  this 
place,  a  few  nights  since,  he  lost  a  mule ;  it 
having  been  shot  with  a  poisoned  arrow  by  some 
prowling    Digger. 

Carson  River,  where  we  struck  it,  was  about 
thirty  yards  in  width,  deep  and  rapid.  A  few 
cottonwoods  were  scattered  along  its  banks,  but 
none  were  near  our  camp.  We  used  willows  for 
fuel,  dense  thickets  of  which  lined  both  banks  of 
the  stream.  After  a  rest  of  two  hours,  we  moved 
a  few  miles  farther  up  the  stream,  and  found 
excellent  pasture.  Wild  sage  of  unusual  size  was 
abundant ;  some  stalks  were  fully  six  feet  high, 
and   proportionately   thick. 
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We  passed  a  train  glorying  in  the  name  of 
"  Jews-Harp  Company ; "  and  what  was  more 
curious,  their  wagons  were  hauled  by  oxen,  and 
yet  they  had  outstripped  a  host  possessing  the 
great    advantages    derived    from    the    use    of    mules. 

Although  it  might  seem  a  small  matter  to  pass 
an  ox  train,  a  feat  often  previously  performed 
with  but  little  exertion,  it  was  now  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance,  for  we  had  at  length 
reached  the  goal  for  which  we  had  long  been 
contending,  being  in  the  lead  of  all  wagon  trains  ; 
the  pack  trains  of  our  friends,  Paul  and  Blakey, 
alone    being   in    advance    of  us. 

Dr.  Pearis  and  Judge  Townsend,  whom  we  had 
met  a  week  since,  joined  our  train  to-day.  In 
addition  to  a  wagon  and  mules,  an  appendage 
consists  of  Mr.  Fink,  previously  mentioned  as 
having  abandoned  the  role  of  pedestrian  to  assume 
\\\Q  positions  of  driver  and  cook  with  these  gentle- 
men. Fink  is  an  odd  sort  of  fish ;  witty,  yet 
half-witted ;  not  altogether  foolish,  and  yet  none 
too  wise.  Good  natured,  constantl}^  grinning,  his 
light  heartedness  was  infectious.  Explaining  why 
he  had  been  induced  to  change  his  mode  of 
travel,  he  said,  *'  Emegration  in  a  foot  train  arnt  a 
hard  way  of  drivin  to  Californy,  but  taint  jest  the 
thing  for  a  feller  to  be  a  pair  of  dividers  to  span 
the  continent ;  as  Shakespeare  says,  '  to  what  base 
uses  we  sometimes  turn.^ "  Distance,  twenty-seven 
miles. 
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Tuesday,  July  17th.  —  The  trail  continued  over  a 
sandy  j)lain,  following  the  river,  but  seldom  in  sight 
of  it.  Our  camp  at  noon  and  at  night  was  beside  it. 
On  account  of  the  fatiguing  march  of  yesterday,  we 
were  late  in  getting  started,  and  laid  by  most  of  the 
afternoon,  traveling  in   the    cool    of  the    evening. 

In  the  morning  we  obtained  our  first  glimpse  of 
the  snowy  caps  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Distance, 
ten    miles. 

Wednesday,  July  18th.  —  Our  route  still  fol- 
lowed Carson  River.  A  rain  storm  accompanied 
by  thunder  and  lightning  visited  us  in  the  after- 
noon as  we  lay  encamped  in  a  grove  of  cotton- 
woods.     Distance,   twenty-six   miles. 

Thursday,  July  19tli.  —  Carson  River,  as  we 
ascended  it,  began  to  assume  more  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  mountain  torrent,  dashing  onward 
in  great  haste  ;  for  we  had  begun  to  lift  ourselves 
over  spurs  of  the  mountains.  And  as  the  road 
became  rougher,  many  rocks  and  l)Oulders  lying  in 
our  way,  we  found  it  necessary  to  lighten  the 
wagons  by  packing  portions  of  their  contents  on 
the  backs  of  mules  which  the  men  had  been  rid- 
ing. Our  evening  camp  was  close  to  the  base  of 
the  great  Sierra,  its  skyward  precipices,  black  and 
frowning,  forming  barriers  which  neither  man  nor 
beast  could  attempt  to  scale.  It  was  pleasant  once 
again  to  be  in  a  region  abounding  with  pine 
trees ;  where  the  luxury  of  cheerful  cani})  fires 
could    be    enjoyed.     Distance,    twenty-five    miles. 
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Friday,  July  20tli.  —  In  the  early  morning  our 
course  lay  in  a  southern  direction,  near  the  base 
of  the    mountains. 

A  party  of  native  Californiaus  were  met  riding 
on  mules  and  driving  others  with  packs.  They 
were  about  fifteen  in  number,  and  an  Indian 
woman  having  a  babe  strapped  to  her  back,  followed 
them  on  foot.  They  said  that  they  had  come  from 
Sutter's  Fort,  and  were  bound  for  Mary's  River, 
where  their  families  were  encamped.  Whatever 
truth  there  may  have  been  in  this  statement,  it  is 
more  than  probable  they  were  prospecting  for  gold. 

In  the  afternoon,  entering  a  valley  between  high 
mountains,  we  followed  it  for  a  time  until  we 
reached  a  narrow  gap  or  canon,  v/here  we  began 
the  ascent  of  the  Sierras.  A  turbulent  mountain 
stream  spanned  by  a  corduroy  bridge  was  crossed. 
This,  we  learned  from  Mr.  Sly,  had  been  built  by 
the  Mormon  battalion  on  its  return  to  Salt  Lake. 
The  stream  in  its  precipitous  course  dashed  furi- 
ously against  great  rocks,  which  lay  in  its  way, 
foaming  and  fretting  madly ;  scarce  more  so  than 
did  we  when  having  got  over  the  bridge,  we  found 
the  road  frightfully  steep,  quite  narrow  and  beset 
with  rocks.  Had  not  others  preceded  us  we  might 
have  questioned  whether  such  difficulties  were  not 
insurmountable.  Within  the  narrow  gap  which  we 
ascended  the  sun  never  enters,  and  the  air  had 
the  chilliness  of  an  ice  house.  Our  night  camp  at 
seven    o'clock    was    made    alongside    the    mountain 
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torrent.  Grass  was  scarce,  and  the  mules  were 
obliged  to  subsist  on  the  recollection  of  excellent 
pasturage  enjoyed  in  the  morning ;  a  fodder  not 
very   fattening.     Distance,    twenty-five    miles. 

Saturday,  July  21st.  —  Following  the  course  of 
the  little  mountain  stream  ;  twice  crossing  it,  where 
rocks  well  nigh  choking  it,  presented  barriers 
almost  impassable,  we  continued  climbing  upward. 
Some  large  trees  uprooted  by  storms  were  in  our 
way,  and  greatly  impeded  our  progress ;  being 
unable  to  go  around  them,  we  were  obliged  to  go 
over  them,-  lifting  the  wheels  on  the  side  next 
them,  for  the  doing  of  which  all  latent  energies 
were  pressed  into  service.  On  two  occasions  high 
above  us  were  benches,  or  levels,  to  gain  which 
precipitous  flights  of  a  hundred  feet  in  one  in- 
stance and  about  sixty  in  another  had  to  be  over- 
come. To  make  these  ascents  with  loaded  wagons 
was  not  thought  of;  it  was  sufficient!}'-  difficult 
by  the  doubling  of  teams,  in  addition  to  the  use 
of  ropes,  to  lift  the  empty  wagons,  taking  one  at 
a  time  and  returning  for  the  next,  and  so  on 
until  all  were  carried  up.  Nor  was  this  accom- 
plished without  the  use  of  such  moral  suasion  as 
the  wildest  hallooing,  the  loudest  of  whip  cracking, 
and  the  most  extraordinary  profanity  that  ever 
saluted  ears,  whether  of  dumb  beasts  or  of  men ; 
indeed,  the  air  seemed  densely  blue  with  oaths 
while  all  this  was  in  progress.  Then  packs  had 
to    be    made    for    the    backs    of    the    mules,    for    in 
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this  way  the  contents  of  the  wagons  were  on  these 
occasions  carried  upward.  The  amount  of  labor 
required,  for  what  in  a  few  sentences  we  have 
attempted  to  describe,  was  simply  beyond  concep- 
tion. And  if  for  a  subject  portraying  immense 
muscular  energy  an  artist  stood  in  need,  I  doubt 
if  so  fine  an  example  could  be  found  anyv/here 
as  was  here  exhibited  on  this  difficult  pass  of  the 
Sierra,  by  those  earnest,  struggling  toilers,  the 
Spanish  mules.  With  what  firmness  and  deter- 
mination their  hoofs  were  planted ;  how  resolutely 
every  joint  and  sinew  entered  upon  its  task ; 
while  with  nostrils  distended  and  smoking,  and 
flesh  quivering  in  every  fibre,  how  fearful  the  strain  ! 
The  indications  w^ere  unmistakable,  that  rather 
than  not  accomplish  the  work  assigned  them,  they 
would  have  fallen  —  exhausted  —  lifeless  in  their 
tracks. 

After  surmounting  the  ridge  up  which  men  as 
well  as  mules  toiled  with  such  stubborn  persist- 
ence, we  soon  began  to  descend,  and  slowly  wound 
about  until  we  came  to  a  wide  and  beautiful  val- 
ley, walled  about  by  the  everlasting  mountains, 
whose  snow  crowned  summits  seemed  as  pillars 
supporting   the    sky. 

Our  camp  for  the  night  was  in  a  grove  of  great, 
wide  spreading  oaks,  near  to  good  pasturage  and 
fine    springs  of  water.     Distance,   twelve   miles. 

Sunday,  .July  22d.  —  Early  in  the  morning  a 
cloud    of  mist  veiled    the    mountain    tops,    while    a 
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thick  coating  of  frost  overspread  the  ground,  and 
ice    was    found    in    our   water    buckets. 

In  a  short  way  from  camp  we  began  the  ascent 
of  one  of  the  principal  ridges  of  the  Sierra ; 
what  may  be  reckoned  the  backbone.  While  there 
was  to  some  extent  a  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  previous  day,  we  were  not  as  then 
required  to  unpack  the  wagons,  the  grades  being 
less  severe,  and  our  labors  were  consequently  les- 
sened. At  times,  however,  double  teaming  had  to 
be  resorted  to  ;  eight  and  in  some  cases  ten  mules 
were  used ;  and  very  often  the  men  were  called 
upon  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheels,  while 
a  reserve  force  followed  in  readiness  to  scotch 
them,  whenever  a  rest  was  necessar3\  The  mules 
carrying  packs  gave  considerable  trouble  by  their 
endeavors  to  rid  themselves  of  the  burdens  they 
bore.  In  these  attempts  they  rubbed  close  to  one 
another,  and  when  a  tree  seemed  to  favor  their 
schemes  they  jostled  against  it ;  while  at  times 
they  prostrated  themselves  to  the  earth,  and  rolled 
to  and  fro,  in  endeavors  to  lighten  up.  If  they 
did  not  succeed  in  freeing  themselves  of  their 
packs,  which  was  seldom  if  ever  the  case,  for  our 
experience  had  already  enabled  us  to  acquire  the 
art  of  strapping  properly,  they  did  at  least  get 
them  so  shifted,  that  we  were  frequently  required 
to    do    some    readjusting. 

A  number  of  mishaps  befell  some  wagons  in  the 
morning,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  encamp 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  afternoon    to  make  repairs. 
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The  fatiguing  labors  endured  prevented  us  from 
enjoying,  and  almost  from  observing  the  grand 
scenery  of  these  mountains  while  passing  over 
them.  At  times  cascades  of  surpassing  beauty  were 
seen  leaping  from  point  to  point  down  the  precip- 
itous sides  of  giant  peaks,  but  the  sights  obtained 
were  attended  by  circumstances  which  could  per- 
mit of  no  adequate  time  to  be  given  for  their 
reproduction  on  the  canvas  of  memory.  At  times, 
too,  we  saw  under  like  conditions  a  number  of 
lakes  nestling  in  deep  depressions,  mirroring  trees, 
rocks  and  clouds  on  their  glassy  surfaces,  and 
forming  pictures  such  as  alone  adorn  the  galler- 
ies of  nature,  and  which  art  in  vain  essays  to 
imitate. 

To-day  a  lake  of  greater  dimensions  than  any 
hitherto  seen  was  passed,  and  was  possibly  the  same 
which  at  a  later  day  was  named  Lake  Tahoe, 
which  has  become  a  popular  pleasure  resort  in 
mid-summer  for  the  wealthier  classes  of  California. 

In  a  shaded  ravine  we  saw  a  body  of  snow 
apparently  of  great  depth  and  solidity ;  constantly 
melting,  a  stream  of  considerable  size  passed  from 
under  it,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  no 
summer  can  the  snow  entirely  pass  away,  while 
through  a  greater  part  of  each  year  it  is  replen- 
ished  by   what   falls    afresh. 

Captain  Scarborough  shot  a  black-tailed  deer 
which  he  divided  around ;  a  hind  quarter  fell  to 
our    lot ;   and    once    more    bean    soup    graced     our 
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mess  boards ;  while  with  our  cheery  guests  in  the 
prevailing  jollity  we  forgot  the  severe  toils  of  the 
morning.     Distance,   seven  miles. 

Monday,  July  23d. —  A  succession  of  mountain 
ridges  were  crossed  with  but  comparatively  little 
difficulty.  Again  we  passed  over  beds  of  hard 
packed  snow,  and  our  noon  camp  bordered  on  one 
of  them.  Sheltered  from  the  sun,  the  surfaces  of 
these  masses  of  snow  never  melt ;  whatever  of 
melting   takes    place   is   altogether   from  beneath. 

A  forest  of  gigantic  trees  covering  the  sloping 
side  of  a  mountain  facing  towards  the  west,  and 
through  which  our  trail  ran,  was  an  unexpected 
surprise.  In  magnitude,  these  exceeded  any  we 
had  ever  seen,  or  indeed,  heard  of.  This  was  about 
two  years  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  mammoth 
red-wood  trees  of  Calaveras  and  other  parts  of 
California,  now  famed  throughout  the  world  as 
among  its  greatest  wonders.  Many  of  these  about 
us  were  eight  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  shot 
upward  to  inconceivable  heights ;  the  measurement 
of  which  we  could  not  approximate  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  On  very  many  not  a  limb  or 
a  knot  could  be  seen  at  a  lesser  altitude  than 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  feet,  and  to  their 
tops  they  w^ere  straight  without  the  slightest 
inclination.  The  varieties  were  hemlock,  fir  and 
pine.  The  cones  of  the  latter  were  larger  than 
ordinary   pineapples. 
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Another  deer  was  shot  to-day,  this  time  "  Old " 
Smith  was  the  fortunate  Nimrod,  and  once  more 
we   had    royal   feasting.     Distance,   fifteen    miles. 

Tuesday,  July  24th.  —  A  short  way  from  camp 
we  realized  that  we  no  longer  had  mountains  to 
climb ;  our  route  lying  over  the  foot  hills  at  the 
western  base  of  the  Sierra,  and  through  valleys 
lying  between.  In  point  of  fact  we  had  reached 
California,  being  within  the  basin  drained  by  the 
Sacramento  River.  Early  in  the  morning,  Stewart, 
Sweigler  and  Scarborough  left  the  train  to  push 
on  by  themselves  to  try  their  fortunes  at  gold 
hunting,  having  obtained  information  that  some 
placer  mines  were  not  far  distant.  Whilst  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  in  a  brief  time  these  separa- 
tions would  become  general,  we  could  not  but 
feel  sad  at  this  occurrence  ;  the  first  sundering  of  ties 
that  in  the  past  few  months  have  bound  us 
closely  together.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in 
parting  from  our  stalwart  leader,  Stewart,  whose 
work  in  bringing  us  to  what  may  be  properly 
considered  the  end  of  our  journey,  has  been  so 
thoroughl}'^  accomplished.  His  superior  judgment 
and  never  tiring  energy,  has  stood  us  well  in  the 
numberless  difficulties  encountered.  Though  in  his 
effort  to  place  our  train  in  the  lead  of  all  others,  he 
met  a  temporary  check  almost  at  the  moment  of 
success,  by  reason  of  the  misdirection  given  him 
at  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  yet 
jie   never    suffered   this     or    any    other    disappoint- 
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ment  to  abate  his  perseverance,  and  now  as  the 
fruit  of  these  untiring  efforts,  we  to-day  realize 
t]ie  greatness  of  our  achievement,  in  being  in  the 
lead  of  the  overland  emigration  of  this  memorable 
year,  —  ours  being  the  first  train  with  wagons 
TO   ENTER   California  ! 

And  thus  wliilo  it  is  contemplated  by  our  mess 
and  by  others  to  move  on  until  we  reach  Sutter's 
Fort,  or  some  point  on  the  Sacramento  River 
where  we  can  dispose  of  our  mules  and  wagons, 
we  account  that  the  journey  begun  by  us  has 
practically  reached  its  consummation,  having  been 
accomplished  in  eighty-eight  days.  Distance,  six- 
teen miles.  Total,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-four. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FROM  THE    SIERRA  NEVADA    TO   THE  SACRAMENTO  RIVER, 

WEDNESDAY,  July  25tli.  —  In  a  straggling 
manner,  each  mess  acting  independently,  we 
set  out  this  morning.  A  company  composed  of 
Mormon  families,  men,  women  and  children  was  met, 
bound  for  their  settlement  at  Salt  Lake.  Whether 
they  were  new  proselytes  to  the  faith,  or  for 
what  reason  they  were  leaving  California,  we  did 
not  learn.  From  them  we  obtained  the  informa- 
tion, that  an  immense  emigration  was  pouring 
into  California,  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  that 
provisions  were  plentiful  and  cheap ;  and  that 
gold  was    abundant. 

We  also  met  a  number  of  men  who  had  been 
prospecting  for  gold  along  the  mountain  streams. 
In  appearance  these  were  as  grotesque  a  body  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  Each  one  was  completely 
covered  with  as  miscellaneous  an  assortment  of 
articles  as  could  be  found  in  any  country  store, 
— spades,  picks,  crowbars,  tin  pans  and  cradles  for 
washing  gold,  and  various  cooking  utensils,  as 
coffee  pots,  kettles,  frying  pans,  etc. ;  besides  bundles 
of   clothing,    extra,  boots,    blankets,     etc.,     etc.     The 
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inner  man  was  the  least  conspicuous  object,  and 
miglit  almost  liave  escaped  observation  but  for  his 
pedal  extremities,  and  a  wreath  of  smoke  curling 
upward  from  a  pipe,  whicli  revealed  the  existence 
of  a  head,  in  the  mouth  of  which  was  firmly 
grasped  a  tobacco  pipe. 

Santa  Clans,  as  often  pictured  with  a  pack,  con- 
sisting of  a  multitudinous  assortment  of  toys 
strapped  to  his  back,  is  scarce  a  spectacle  to  excite 
wonder  equal  to  that  of  a  California  miner,  such 
as  we  have  attempted  to  describe. 

We  continued  to  pass  through  forests  of  immense 
timber,  but  there  was  more  of  undergrowth,  as 
hazels,  wild  cherries,  and  raspberry  bushes.  Many 
deer  were  in  sight,  and  two  were  captured  by 
"  Old "  Smith,  who  was  still  constantl}^  on  the  look- 
out for  game.  Being  distant  from  the  trail,  he 
only  brought  to  camp  the  hinder  parts,  a  sufficiency 
however,  for  the  wants  of  all.  Of  late  our  mules 
have  luxuriated  in  the  finest  pasturage  we  have 
«ver  seen.  At  times  too,  the  height  of  the  grass 
almost  hid  them  from  sight,  and  yet  for  nutri- 
tious qualities  it  could  not  be  surpassed.  Distance, 
twenty-three   miles. 

Thursday,  July  '26th.  —  This  morning  the  re- 
maining members  of  Sweigler's  mess,  including 
our  friend  Washington  and  Mr.  Sly,  left  us  to 
prospect  for  gold  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  place 
where  we  had  encamped.  Our  driver,  Joe  Bagby, 
Also    bade    us    good-bye  at    noon,    having    concluded 
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to  join  the  Sweigler  party.  He  cried  like  a  child 
on  parting ;  and  though  a  reckless,  dare-devil 
sort  of  a  boy,  who  had  often  brought  us  into 
much  trouble  by  his  carelessness,  we  could  not 
but   share   in    his  grief. 

Near  our  evening  camp,  Stewart  and  his  part- 
ners were  located.  We  found  Sweigler  engaged  in 
making  a  cradle  for  washing  gold,  while  his 
companions,  after  a  liard  day's  work  in  prospect- 
ing, were  quietly  resting,  their  heads  pillowed  on 
the  gnarled  roots  of  a  great  live  oak.  They  re- 
lated some  marvelous  tales  which  they  had  heard 
concerning  fortunes  obtained  by  gold  hunters. 
Such  things,  however,  have  already  become  too 
commonplace  to  be  worthy  of  record.  A  sample,^ 
howevei,  may  be  given.  AVithin  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  our  camp,  twenty  men,  it  was  said, 
were  earning  seventy  dollars  each  per  day.  Pos- 
sibly, however,  an  accompanying  tale  usually  kept 
in  the  background  might  be  told ;  namely,  tliat 
ten  times  twenty  were  scarcely  able  to  make  a 
living. 

For  miles  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  camp  the 
earth  w^as  torn  up,  thoroughly  scratched  over, 
searched  and  sifted  by  gold  hunters.  In  places 
vast  excavations  had  been  made,  and  young  moun- 
tains created,  which  even  nature  need  scarce  have 
been  ashamed  of.  Three  weeks  prior  to  this  time, 
as     we    were    told,    two    thousand    men    had    been 
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laboring  in  this  locality,  but  the  waters  of  the  little 
stream  which  courses  through  the  valley  having 
nearly  dried  up,  the  miners  had  stampeded  to  the 
South  Fork  of  the  American  River,  where  new  placers 
had    been  found.     Distance,   twenty  miles. 

Friday,  July  27th.  —  This  morning  1  visited  a 
village  on  Dry  Creek,  the  same  possibly  which  a 
few  months  later  rejoiced  in  the  felicitous  and 
suggestive  name,  Hangtown  ;*  it  consisted  of  about 
a  dozen  rudely  constructed  houses.  The  inhab- 
itants were  chiefly  native  Californians,  or  Spaniards, 
as  they  are  pleased  to  call  themselves.  The  prin- 
cipal house,  how^ever,  w^as  tenanted  by  a  Yankee 
who  kept  a  store,  which  doubtless  proved  a  rich 
gulch  to  him,  as  he  was  up  to  his  eyes  in  busi- 
ness. He  was  selling  dried  beef  and  coffee  at  one 
dollar  per  pound,  and  flour  at  forty  cents.  Liquor 
b}'^  the  drink,  and  this  the  most  salable  commodity, 
brought  fifty  cents.  Store  keeping  in  a  neighbor- 
hood where  gold  is  easily  obtained,  was  said  to  be 
a  much  better  occupation  than  mining. 

Before  starting  this  morning,  I  sat  for  a  while  on 
our  wagon-tongue  jotting  down  notes  of  travel.  My 
task  about  finished,  on  looking  up  I  was  astonished 
to  find  myself  surrounded  by  a  dozen  or  more  of 
Digger  Indians,  squatted  on  the  ground.  Absorbed 
in  writing,  I  had  not  observed  them  gathering  about 
me.  The  motions  I  had  been  making  with  the 
pencil  as  it  ran  over    the    paper,  perhaps    attracted 

"■  IvBter  changed  to  Placerville. 
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their  attention.  While  the  performance  was  sur- 
veyed with  evident  satisfaction,  they  yet  retained 
that  unmoved,  stoical  expression  so  peculiar  to  their 
race.  Elsewhere  I  have  attempted  a  portraiture  of 
this  tribe ;  but  those  encircling  me  seemed  of  a 
higher  order,  and  were  differently  attired.  One 
thing  quite  noticeable  was,  that  instead  of  the 
Eden-like  costume — a  clout  a  la  fig-leaf  hanging  from 
their  waists,  as  when  seen  on  Humboldt  River — 
these  were  clad  in  gaudy  colored  shawls,  without 
however  much  pretension  of  adjustment  to  conceal 
their  persons.  Each  carried  a  neatl}'^  made  willow 
basket,  for  washing  gold,  instead  of  the  tin  pan 
ordinarily  used  by  miners.  A  few  months  prior 
to  this,  as  we  were  told,  thousands  of  these  Indians 
were  employed  by  the  whites  in  gold  gathering,  and 
for  the  service  rendered  had  been  fed  and  blan- 
keted, besides  being  supplied  with  gew-gaws  of 
trifling  value.  Acquiring,  however,  a  knowledge 
concerning  gold  dust,  by  seeing  what  could  be  pur- 
chased with  it  at  the  stores,  they  had  of  late  been 
setting  up  business  for  themselves.  Slowly,  one  by 
one,  the  members  of  the  charmed  circle  arose  and 
left  me,  on  seeing  that  I  had  ceased  writing. 

Our  road  to-day  led  over  a  prairie-like  country, 
very  desolate  ;  for  the  earth,  parched  with  heat,  was 
red  as  burnt  brick,  while  the  grass,  dry  and  crisp, 
resembled  well  seasoned  hay. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  met  some  native 
Oalifornians    en  route  to  Dry  Creek,  with  a  stock  of 
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provisions  and  liquors.  Their  cart,  or  curretta  as  it 
was  called,  was  a  curious  affair.  It  was  fashioned  as 
one  might  suppose  in  a  style  almost  too  primitive  for 
Noah  to  employ  in  removing  his  chattels  from  the 
ark  ;  or  at  least  with  the  limited  skill  which  the 
earliest  wagon  makers  might  have  employed.  There 
were  two  wheels  sawed  from  a  solid  oak  log  about  a 
foot  in  thickness  ;  while  a  great  cumbrous  axletree, 
roughly  hewn,  was  fitted,  but  by  no  means  closely, 
to  the  holes  which  had  been  burned  through  the 
centers  of  the  wheels.  Accordingly,  when  in  motion, 
there  was  such  a  wabbling  about  and  creaking  as 
might  be  expected.  Poised  on  the  axletree  was  a 
framework  made  of  saplings,  forming  the  wagon- 
bed,  and  this  was  lined  on  the  bottom  and  sides 
with  raw  hides,  sewed  together  with  thongs  of  the 
same  materials.  Oxen  only,  of  course,  could  be 
employed  to  move  a  vehicle  thus  constructed ; 
(horses  or  other  animals  of  more  rapid  gait  would 
destroy  the  primitive  harmony  required ;)  and  of 
these  there  w^ere  two  yokes,  one  it  may  be  con- 
jectured to  propel  the  wagon,  and  the  other  the 
load  which  it  contained.  We  could  not  escape  the 
conviction  that  a  slight  infusion  of  Yankee  go- 
ahead-ativeness  was  needed  to  awaken  these  Mexi- 
cans from  the  stupor  in  which  for  ages  they  have 
been  reposing.  Weather  warm ;  sky  beautifully 
clear.     Distance,   fifteen    miles. 

Saturday,  July   28th.  —  A  short  ride    brought   us 
to   the    house  of  a  Mr.  Thomas   Hensley,  nigh  to   a 
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tine  large  spring  emptying  into  a  trough  erected 
for  the  convenience  of  travelers.  The  house  was 
one  having  the  advantage  of  being  cheap  and 
easily  erected.  Scantlings  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long  were  set  in  the  ground,  and  around  these 
for  walls,  and  over  them  for  a  roof,  canvas  or 
muslin    had   been   drawn. 

One  of  our  mules  running  at  large,  with  sin- 
gular curiosity  walked  up  to  the  shanty,  put  its 
head  in  at  the  door,  and  after  surveying  the 
'interior  to  its  satisfaction,  stepped  inside  ;  but  was 
hastily  ejected  by  one  of  the  inmates  who  flung 
an  empty  bottle  (more  common  here  than  boots)  at 
the  intruder.  On  leaving,  however,  the  animal 
showed  its  contempt  for  the  edifice  by  kicking  up 
its  hindmost  heels  in  a  way  that  threatened  its 
demolishment.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  us  that 
no  damage  was  done,  as  in  the  arbitrarv  administra- 
tion  of  justice  in  some  of  these  mining  districts, 
the  penalty  might  have  been  the  confiscation  of 
whatever  we  were  supposed  to  own. 

On  our  approach  to  the  spring  a  number  of 
United  States  army  officers  were  watering  their 
horses ;  whilst  others  having  finished  had  ridden 
on  in  the  direction  in  which  we  intended  to  go. 
Riding  up  to  the  trough  I  received  from  several 
of  them  a  friendly  salutation,  and  at  once  we 
entered  into  conversation.  Two  of  the  party  in 
pirticular  who  lingered  behind  seemed  thus  so- 
cially   inclined,     and     on     leaving     the     spring     we 
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rode  together,  one  on  either  side  of  me.  In 
exchange  for  what  I  was  able  to  impart  concern- 
ing our  journey  across  plains  and  mountains,  in 
answer  to  their  inquiries,  they  gave  me  informa- 
tion respecting  the  gold  mining  districts  through 
which  they  had  been  passing  on  an  official  tour 
of  inspection. 

As  we  neared  a  cross-road  leading  to  Daily's 
ranch,  whither  thc}^  were  bound,  I  inquired  for 
Brigadier  General  Riley,  Military  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  whom  I  had  letters  of  introduction. 
"That's  the  General,"  said  the  one  to  whom  T 
spoke,  "riding  on  the  white  horse."  The  gentleman 
pointed  out  was  some  distance  ahead  on  tlie  cross- 
road ;  a  plain  looking  soldier,  probably  sixty  or 
more  years  of  age,  in  undress  uniform,  and  I  do 
not  recall  that  he  wore  any  token  of  rank.  Over 
his  left  eye  was  a  patch  of  green  silk  ;  this  I  had 
observed  when  he  was  at  the  spring.  Placing  but 
a  small  estimate  on  letters  such  as  I  held,  and  hav- 
ing the  feeling  that  I  was  not  particularly  in  want 
of  anything,  and  that  if  I  were,  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction would  aid  me  but  little,  I  made  no  effort 
to  overtake  the  General ;  but  when  I  remarked  that 
its  writer  was  Colonel  Samuel  W.  Black,  both  of 
my  nev.dy  made  friends  said  they  were  well 
acquainted  witli  hjni,  having  met  Iiim  in  Mexico 
during  the  war,  and  they  seemed  well  pleased  to 
meet  with  one  wlio  knew  the  gallant  Colonel. 
They    further   remarked    tliat    General    Riley    would 
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also  be  much  pleased  to  meet  a  friend  of  Colonel 
Black,  he  likewise  having  formed  his  acquaint- 
ance in  the  late  war.  I  could  not  but  feel  that 
if  the  Governor  was  at  all  as  pleasant  and  cordial 
as  these  members  of  his  staff,  it  might  be  desirable 
to  meet  him  ;  but  he  was  then  too  far  off  for  me 
to  think  of  overtaking  him,  whatever  my  desire  to 
do    so. 

One  of  the  officers  asking  my  name,  said  that 
he  would  mention  the  circumstances  of  our  con- 
versation to  General  Riley.  Requesting  that  he 
should  be  the  bearer  of  my  compliments  to  the 
Governor,  I  inquired  for  his  name  and  that  of  his 
companion,  when  he  introduced  himself  as  Cap- 
tain Halleck,*  and  his  friend  as  Captain  Wescott. 
On  separating,  they  gave  me  a  pressing  invitation 
to   visit  them    at   their  headquarters,  Monterey. 

Through  the  day,  we  were  almost  constantly 
meeting  men  en  route  to  the  mines,  singly  or  in 
companies.  Some  rode  in  coaches,  or  rather  in 
and  all  over  them,  for  now  and  then  from  the 
open  windows  could  be  seen  dangling  a  pair  of 
legs ;  while  occasionally  one  or  more  men  sprawl- 
ing at  full  length  on   the   roof  were  seen.     A  cloud 

■■■  Captain  Henry  W.  Halleck,  then  Secretary  of  State  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Riley.  During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  for  a  time 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armies.  I  may  add,  too,  that  a  young  Lieutenant 
who  during  our  civil  war  climbed  to  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder  of  fame, 
was  at  this  time  serving  on  the  staflf  of  General  Persifer  F.  Smith  as 
adjutant  general,  and  who  to  eke  out  a  living  for  which  his  salary  in  these 
times  of  extraordinary  high  prices  was  altogether  inadequate,  was  allowed 
to  do  sundry  jobs  of  surveying,  and  at  this  very  period  was  engaged  by 
Captain  Sutter  in  extending  the  lines  of  the  infant  city  of  Sacramento  — 
William  Tecum.seh  Sherman. 
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of  cigar  smoke  usually  enveloped  every  such 
chariot.  Some  had  wagons,  some  pack-mules,  but 
more  frequently  they  were  afoot,  and  carrying 
utensils  and  supplies  of  every  character — often  what 
might  be  thought  a  lair  mule  load  would  b(^  found 
on  the  back  of  a  man.  Let  me  present  a  specimen. 
His  dress,  corduroy  pants  rolled  to  the  top  of  a  pair 
of  heavy  cow-hide  boots  ;  a  red  flannel  shirt  opened 
at  the  breast,  with  an  expansive  collar  spread 
back  upon  his  shoulders ;  while  a  broad  brimmed 
felt  hat,  peaked  at  the  top,  completed  his  costume. 
Strapped  to  his  back  was  a  blanket  and  some  extra 
clothing ;  while  from  a  belt  around  his  waist  hung 
a  tin  cup,  brace  of  pistols,  knife,  powder-flask,  and 
another  sort  of  flask.  On  his  shoulder  was  a.  long 
handled  shovel,  upon  which  was  strung  a  camp  ket- 
tle, the  contents  of  which  I  could  conjecture  were 
papers  of  003*00,  tobacco,  sugar,  biscuit,  mess  pork,  a 
spoon,  knife  and  fork,  pair  of  boots,  piece  of  soap,  a 
few  tallow-candles,  and  a  bunch  of  cigars.  In  one 
hand  he  held  a  003*06  pot  and  tin  pan,  and  in  the 
other  a  flute  and  crowbar.  A  "  long  nine"  graced 
one  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  it  was  so  licld  in  his 
teeth  that  the  lighted  end  was  on  a  line  witli  the 
tip  of  his  nose. 

One  of  the  pack-trains  met  was  that  of  oui-  old 
friends  of  Blakey's  mess.  They  had  ridden  to 
Sacramento,  bought  an  outfit  suitable  for  the  mines 
and   were  hastening  thither.     We    also    met    parties 
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with  wagons  who  found    a    profitable    occupation  in 
transporting   goods  to  the  various    mining    districts. 

Towards  evening,  we  encamped  near  the  ranch 
of  a  Mr.  Leidesdorf,  recently  deceased,  and  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  American  River.  After 
supper  we  repaired  to  the  river  and  enjoyed  a 
fine  bath ;  then  casting  away  our  worn  and  road 
stained  clothing,  donned  fresh  apparel  in  readiness 
for  the  morrow,  when  after  a  few  hours  our  march- 
ing would  end.     Distance,  twenty-five  miles. 

Sunday,  July  29th.  —  The  braying  of  a  loose 
herd  of  mules  on  the  plains  about  our  camp 
awoke  us  at  daybreak,  and  seemed  to  answer 
well  for  the  final  call  of  "  Catch  up "  which  had 
so  often  broken  in  upon  our  slumbers  during  the 
past  three  months. 

Partaking  of  breakfast  leisurely  and  comfortably, 
our  last  march  was  soon  after  begun. 

About  eight  o'clock  we  passed  Sutter's  Fort,  a 
building  which  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  California ;  the  mere  mention  of  which 
will  recall  the  story  of  the  remarkable  enterprise 
of  its  founder,  and  that  which  still  more  should 
ever  keep  his  name  in  grateful  remembrance — 
his  unbounded  generosity  to  all  whom  he  could  aid 
or  befriend. 

At  the  gate  of  the  fort  was  a  sign  announcing 
"  Meals  at  all  hours,"  a  portion  of  the  buildings 
being  used  for  a  boarding  house.  Others  were 
employed  for  hospital  purposes. 
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About  a  mile  and  a  half  further  we  came  to  a 
city  of  tents  — the  embryo  CITY  OF  SACRA- 
MENTO— and  to  the  eastward  of  these,  in  a  grove 
of  oaks,  we  made  our  final  camp  ;  pitching  oui-  tent 
and  staking  it  down  with  a  care  tluit  indicated  an 
intention  of  making  it  an  abiding  place.  P]lsewliere 
I  mentioned  the  fact  that  to  our  train  belonged  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  enter  California ;  I 
may  now  add,  that  of  the  long  line  of  wagons 
emigrating  to  the  land  of  gold,  extending  back- 
ward over  mountains  and  plains,  tlie  one  belong- 
ing to  our  own  particular  mess  was  the  first  to 
reach  the  Sacramento  River!  Thus  terminated  our 
long  journey.  Distance,  nine  miles.  Total  from 
Independence,  Missouri,  to  tlie  Sacramento  River, 
two  thousand  and  seventv-one   miles. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A     FIRST     GLIMPSE     OF     SACRAMENTO     CITY,    AND     EARLY 
EXPERIENCES    OP    CALIFORNIA    LIFE. 

TURNING  our  mules  loose  on  the  open  plains, 
with  perfect  freedom  to  run  at  will,  to 
graze  and  fatten,  and  to  lie  down  and  rest,  after 
their  months  of  toil ;  and  at  the  same  time  free- 
ing ourselves  from  all  but  the  most  casual  over- 
sight of  them,  we  then  felt  as  if  suddenly  some 
great  burden  had  rolled  from  our  shoulders,  and 
that    now    w^e    could   enjoy    perfect   bliss  in    resting. 

After  an  early  dinner,  desiring  to  witness  some 
of  the  scenes  of  activity  which  we  felt  could  be 
afforded  by  this  city  just  springing  into  being,  we 
walked  down  a  main  avenue  which  led  from  our 
camping  place  to  the  Sacramento  River,  styled  J 
Street — some  rude  signs  nailed  to  trees  giving  it 
this  designation.  At  intervals  there  were  cross 
streets  numbered  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  all  which  showed  that 
there  had  been  some  surveying  with  a  view  of 
founding  a  city. 

There  were  about  a  dozen  or  so  of  frame  houses, 
numerous  canvas  shanties  such  as  that  at  Hensley's 
Spring,  described  yesterday,  and  a  still  larger  num- 
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ber  of  tents  of  all  si/os  jukI  sliapos.  Besides  those 
used  merely  as  dwellings,  there  were  stores,  res- 
taurants,   saloons,  and    one    oroat    gambling   hell. 

Witli  the  exce[)tion  ol'  the  dwellings,  all  others 
liad  their  doors  wide  open,  exposing  everything 
witliin  ;  in  fact,  in  most  instances  there  were  no 
doors,  the  entire  front  being  o}>en  witli  a  view 
to  exhibition.  Sunday  as  it  was,  the  shop  keepers 
were  driving  a  brisk  business,  and  many  wagons 
and  [)ack-mules  were  in  the  street  awaiting  loads 
to  transi)ort  to  the  mines. 

In  each  store  usually  were  to  be  found  goods 
of  every  description  —  from  "pins  to  anchors,"  — 
fruits,  dry  goods,  luirdware.  liquors,  drugs,  grain, 
mining  implements,  etc.,    etc. 

Liquors  in  most  sliops  occupied  i)laces  of  promi- 
nence, but  while  this  was  the  case,  and  drinking 
holes    were    numerous,  no    drunkenness    was   seen. 

The  Spanish  term  "  embarcadero  "  was  applied 
to  the  landing  place  on  the  Sacramento  River, 
and  here  wei'e  anchoi'ed  many  sailing  vessels,  a. 
very  lew  of  which  wei'c  employed  in  transpor- 
tation, a  majoi'iiy  Ix'ing  used  for  storage,  or  places 
ol'  liahitation.  Botli  sides  of  the  river  were  skirted 
with  limber,  some  ol'  immense  growth,  such  as  we 
IkuI    si'cn    in    the    Sierra     Nevachi. 

Saci'ainento  was  already  I'ast  becoming  cosmopoli- 
tan ;  foi-  here  were  foiuul  beside  those  whom  we 
call  Americans  :  Mexicans  and  native  Californians, 
men  fi'om  many  of  the  Soutli  American  States, 
and     from     uuinci-iuis     ishmds    of    the    PaciHc. 
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Very  few  women  or  children  Avere  seen.  Evi- 
dently the  men  in  general  had  come  to  spy  out 
the  land,  and  to  ascertain  its  resources  before 
venturing    to    bring   hither    their    families. 

The  various  nationalities  referred  to,  conspicu- 
ously noticeable  on  account  of  peculiarities  of 
dress,  formed  the  motley  assembly  of  one  great 
gambling  rendezvous.  This  was  known  as  the 
Round  Tent,  a  circus-like  affair  of  mammoth  pro- 
portions, capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred 
or  more  persons.  Its  enterprising  proprietors  evi- 
dently were  acquainted  with  tlie  art  of  setting  their 
sails  for  popular  breezes,  for  tliere  seemed  to  be 
a  constant  stream  of  comers  and  goers.  A  look 
at  its  interior  revealed  two  large  tables  at  which 
the  Mexican  game  of  monte  was  being  played, 
while  roulette  and  various  other  games  were 
receiving  full  attention  from  the  interested  parties 
who  thronged  about  them.  Tlie  bankers  conduct- 
ing these  various  operations  had  pleasant,  smiling 
heaps  of  gold  and  silver  beside  them,  so  arranged 
as    to  be  most  enticing  to  their  expected  customers. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  establishment  was 
its  bar,  decorated  with  large  and  costly  mirrors, 
behind  shelves  adorned  with  a  glittering  array  of 
decanters  containing  sparkling  liquors ;  these  and 
the  wine  glasses  and  tumblers  clustered  about 
them  were  all  of  the  most  superb  cut  glass. 
None  ol'  the  usual  surroundings  of  rum  shops 
descended    here    to   commonplace ;  there  were   extra- 
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ordinary  pyramids  of  lemons,  towering  peaks  of 
boxes  of  Havana  cigars,  and  gorgeous  vases  con- 
taining peppermint.  A  bevy  of  patrons  thronged 
this  attractive  bar,  and  iliei-e  was  a  constant  click- 
ing of  ghisses,  poi)i)ing  of  coi-ks.  amid  the  gurg- 
ling   sound    of   tut,    tut,    tut,    etc.,    etc.,    etc. 

And  still  another  ver^^  noticeable  feature  Avas  a 
modest  string  band  seated  on  an  elevated  bench  ; 
the  forerunner  of  those  great  orchestras  which  but 
a  few  months  later  became  so  marked  a  feature 
in  the  gambling  saloons  of  California.  The  music 
discoursed  Avas  by  no  means  of  a  poor  quality  ; 
the  leading  violinist  especially,  though  not  an  Ole 
Bull,  was  yet  a  performer  of  considerable  skill  ; 
but  to  meet  popular  tastes,  the  selections  of  music 
were   usually    the    airs    of   negro    minstrels. 

Such  then  were  the  principal  scenes  attracting 
observation  on  -this  ))reliminary  survey  of  the 
farthest  outpost  of  American  civilization  ;  and  here 
amid  these  tokens  oi'  Yankee  dominion  was  at 
length  discoverable  that  ''Westward"  whither,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  Bishop  Berkley,  "the 
star    of   empirt?"    should   "coui'sc    its    way." 

E.MiLY    EXTKHIKNCKS    OF    CALIKOKNIA    LIFE. 

We  continued  oui-  tent-life  in  Sacramento  for  more 
than  a  fortnight,  hMsurely  winding  up  affairs  of  our 
business  association  —  most  of  which  fell  to  the  lot 
of  our  worthy  treasurtu-,  Mr.  Moody — and  in  making 
preparations   to   go   elsewhere ;  the   going    elsewhere 
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itself  requiring  the  most  time  for  determining,  as 
there  were  almost  daily  new  mining  fields  opening 
up,  presenting  rare  temptations  for  all  those  intent 
on  digging  for  gold.  My  companions  at  length 
reached  conclusions  on  this  weighty  point ;  Mr.  Kin- 
caid  and  Mr.  Moody  deciding  to  go  to  Yuba  River, 
whither,  in  consequence  of  some  recent  discoveries 
too  Avonderful  to  relate,  miners  from  all  parts  were 
liocking  ;  while  Mr.  Scully  and  Mr.  McBride  settled 
upon  a  nearer  and  also  popular  locality — Mormon 
Island,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  American  River. 
As  for  myself,  I  had  no  plans  for  the  future  aside 
from  this — I  had  no  thought  of  embarking  in  gold 
mining.  Withont  reaching  any  definite  conclusions 
I  was  inclined  to  drift  with  whatever  current  I 
chanced  to  fall  in  with.  I  felt  some  desire  to  go  to 
San  Francisco ;  while  visions  of  Honolulu  and  of 
China  occ^asionally  haunted  me. 

We  sold  our  wagon  and  other  effects  held  in  com- 
mon, and  divided  the  proceeds  ;  and  each  of  us  in 
the  division  received  two  mules.  These  animals,  as 
previously  stated,  were  left  running  at  large  on  the 
plains  in  a  miscellaneous  herd,  which  was  daily  in- 
creasing as  the  tide  of  emigration  flowed  in.  While 
they  might  stray  off  to  a  considerable  distance,  there 
was  little  danger  of  their  being  lost,  and  even  less  of 
l)eing  stolen  ;  for  having  been  properly  branded,  made 
recovery  in  a  measure  easy  ;  while  tlie  utmost  confi- 
dence was  felt  on  all  hands,  as  to  the  honesty  of 
[)eople    in    general,  wlio    in    tlie  absence  of  law   had 
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summary  methods  of  their  own  for  dealing  with  aii\- 
wlio  were  unable  to  distinguish  between  menm  ct 
tuuni.  The  grass  of  the  plains,  while  dried  ui)  an(i 
apparently  dead,  had  in  it  much  nutriment,  and  the 
mules  feeding  on  it  were  quickly  fattened.  All  of 
oui-  stock  were  in  good  condition  when  our  journey 
terminated,  having  been  constantly  well  cared  for  ; 
but  so  fat,  sleek,  hearty  and  saucy  had  the  two 
which  fell  to  my  lot  become,  that  I  scarce  c-ould 
recognize    them. 

Once  when  in  search  of  my  mules,  my  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  scene  of  which  I  had 
often  read  but  never  before  witnessed  :  that  of  lasso- 
ing cattle  by  Mexicans  or  native  Californians.  Some- 
thing approaching  this  I  had  seen  on  the  plains, 
when  occasionally  by  this  method  we  attempted  to 
gather  in  refractory  mules :  but  the  lassoing  then 
was  of  a  very  different  character,  it  being  accom- 
plished by  stealth — quietly  riding  up  to  the  mules 
which  with  eyes  fastened  on  their  intended  captors 
while  thc^y  made  pretense  of  grazing,  were  in  full 
readiness  to  dash  off  should  any  hurried  movements 
l)e  made  to  get  near  them.  Then  too,  a  cool,  delil)- 
erate  flinging  of  the  rope  readily  secured  them, 
when  once  within  easy  reach.  Here  however,  bulls, 
cows  and  horsemen  were  all  galloping  at  their 
utmost  speed,  and  great  clouds  of  dust  which  they 
kicked  up,  enveloped  them  as  the  smoke  of  battle. 
When  thus  in  full  chase,  the  vaquero,  or  ranch- 
man,   could    be    seen    standing    erect    in    his   great 
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wooden  stirrups  with  his  left  hand  firmly  grasp- 
ing the  bridle,  while  with  the  right  he  twirled  above 
Ids  head  the  coiled  lasso,  which  at  the  proper 
moment  he  flung  at  the  head  of  a  selected  victim, 
and  then  suddenly  by  a  jerk  of  the  rein  and  a 
quick  movement  in  his  saddle,  his  horse  would  be 
thrown  back  upon  its  haunches,  while  the  bull  in 
the  toils  of  the  lasso  vainly  struggling  for  liberty 
was  violently  brought  to  the  ground  and  pulled 
about  at  will  in  this  prostrate  condition  by  the 
dexterous  rider. 

A  familiar  figure,  but  one  hitherto  only  seen  in 
pictures,  was  the  Californian  in  his  broad  sombrero, 
embroidered  woolen  shirt  and  buckskin  pants  pro- 
fusely fringed  about  the  seams  thereof ;  fastidious 
too  as  to  the  gay  embroidery  of  his  saddle  cloth  : 
while  his  erect  figure  and  perfect  command  of  the 
situation  proclaimed  him  the  most  accomplished 
equestrian   of    which    the    world    could   boast. 

The  mule  market  was  overstocked,  or  at  least  there 
w;is  not  much  demand,  as  it  was  known  that  many 
thousands  would  be  pouring  in  each  week  from  the 
States.  My  pair  brought  $218  at  auction,  from  which 
amount   a   commission   of  ten   per   cent,  was  paid. 

Supply  here,  as  elsewhere,  ruled  the  markets,  but 
there  were  some  singular  extremes,  while  in  general 
the  prices  of  commodities  of  all  kinds  ruled  high. 
For  a  time  certain  goods  with  which  the  stores 
were  overstocked,  were  very  cheap ;  for  example 
coffee,  wliicli  went  begging  at  12i  cts.  per  lb.     Salera- 
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tus  was  scarce,  and  il  l»rouohi  $2  per  Ih.  Flour 
was  selling'  at  $i>  per  liuiidrcd  weight.  Sugar 
at  from  10  to  2.")  cts.  per  lb.  Dried  apples,  75  cts. 
per  lb.  Butter,  $1.  Molasses,  $1.50  per  gallon. 
Watermelons  from  $5  t(»  .$10  each.  Light  iron  crow- 
bars, $4  to  $8  each.  Cradles  for  washing  gold,  which 
in  the  States  could  be  made  for  about  three  dollars, 
brought  thirty.  And  tin  pans,  used  also  in  gold 
washing — such  as  are  employed  for  household  pur- 
poses, or  for  holding  milk  in  dairies,  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  $4  to  $10.  A  ton  of  hay  brought 
$200,  and  a  gallon  of  oats  $1.  Meat  sold  at  40  cts. 
per  lb.,  and  an  ordinary  loaf  of  bread,  50  cts.  (The 
prices  named  were  such  as  ruled  at  the  time  obtain- 
ed. Fluctuations  from  day  to  day  were  great,  and 
at  times  the  wildest  and  most  inconceivable  prices 
obtained  sway).  Mechanics  of  every  kind  were  in 
demand  at  high  wages,  as  much  even  as  from  $12 
to  $20  per  day.  Teamsters  were  paid  from  $300  to 
$400  per  month,  and  our  late  driver,  .Joe  Bagby, 
secured  a  situation  at  Sutter's  Fort  at  the  latter 
price,  with  boarding  added.  Hotel  waiters  were 
getting  $150  to  $200  per  month,  and  this  was  a 
favorite  employ  mem  with  young  men  of  refinement, 
especially  graduates  of  distinguished  colleges,  in 
preference  to  mining,  uliich  was  considered  too 
laborious. 

In  such  a  reign  of  prices  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  money  wouhl  be  sometimes  thrown 
about    with    little   care.     On  one  occasion   when  visit- 
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ing  a  store  in  Sacramento,  a  stranger  inquired  of 
me  at  what  price  I  would  sell  a  spur  strapped  to 
one  of  my  boots.  It  had  been  worn  on  the  plains, 
and  from  habit  was  still  kept  where  it  had  been 
I  showed  him,  lest  he  might  overlook  the  fact,  that 
it  had  no  wheel,  this  very  necessary  appendage  hav- 
ing by  some  accident  disappeared.  The  information 
however,  did  not  in  the  least  affect  matters,  he  still 
wanted  to  know  my  price,  and  I  said  jocosely,  "Five 
dollars."  "  I'll  take  it,"  Avas  said  in  such  breathless 
haste  as  indicated  his  anxiety  to  clinch  the  bargain 
without  further  delay.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
satisfaction  he  expressed  in  securing  such  a  treas- 
ure, as  he  transferred  it  to  his  own  boot  I  did  not 
find  it  easy  to  suppress  the  qualms  of  conscience 
experienced,  having  the  feeling  that  I  was  guilty 
of  some  sort  of  highway  robbery. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A    VISIT    TO    SAN    FRANCISCO. MEETING    OLD   FRIENDS. 

ON  TUESDAY,  August  14tli,  I  ''sailed"  (or 
floated)  in  the  schooner  Catharine  for  San 
Francisco  :  arrived  at  that  point  after  a  tedious  and 
uncomfortable  voyage  on  the  Sunday  following.  It 
was  a  very  uninteresting  trip  ;  several  times  we  got 
aground  and  had  difficulty  in  again  getting  afloat. 
Once  when  stranded  most  of  those  aboard  went 
ashore  ;  but  we  were  well  nigh  devoured  by  mosqui- 
toes, which  though  bad  on  board  of  the  vessel,  were 
infinitely  worse  on  land.  AVe  built  fires,  hoping  to 
drive  them  away  with  smoke,  but  in  this  were  sadly 
disap])ointed.  Before  again  getting  afloat,  we  had 
been  obliged  to  await  the  return  of  the  tide. 

Another  recollection  is  that  of  stopping  for  a  con- 
siderable time  at  Benicia — the  beginning  of  a  town 
of  that  name.  There  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  R.  F.  Semple,  a  gentleman  of  position  aiul  in- 
fluence, who  a  short  time  after  as  chairman  of  the 
Convention,  took  a  prominent  part  in  framing  the 
State  Constitution.     With  Mr.  Semple  I  went  aboard 
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a  vessel  lately  arrived  from  China,  laden  with  a 
vast  variety  of  curious  wares  from  that  far  off  land, 
arranged  upon  shelves  betw^een  decks,  as  in  this 
way  the  owner  was  preparing  to  expose  his  goods 
for  sale. 

Arrived  at  San  Francisco,  I  put  up  at  the  "  City 
Hotel "  on  the  Plaza,  or  Portsmouth  Square,  as  it 
was  afterwards  called.  This  tavern  w^as  a  one-story 
adobe  with  an  attic  above.  It  had  probably  been 
the  ]-esidence  of  some  California  grandee.*  The 
rate  of  board,  which  included  a  cot  in  the  attic,  was 
.$27  per  week. 

San  Francisco  was  scarce  more  than  a  village ; 
and  day  by  day  I  w^atched  its  marvelous  growth, 
and  saw  it  assume  in  a  brief  time,  proportions 
indicating  the  great  city  it  was  destined  to  become. 
Buildings  were  going  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  some 
of  them  were  quite  large  and  apparently  elegant,  but 
not  substantial.  Many  of  the  mechanics  were  Chinese, 
and  it  was  an  interesting  sight  to  watch  the 
rapidity  of  their  motions  in  contrast  with  those 
with  whom  I  was  more  familiar.  When  a  Chinese 
hod-carrier  went  up  a  ladder,  he  ran.  Their  car- 
penters, in  sawing  wood  or  in  driving  nails,  made 
their  tools  move  as  if  impelled  by  lightning. 

The  streets  were  thronged  witli  foreigners  of  many 
nationalities  ;  and  in  the  bay  lay  a  fleet  of  vessels, 
numerous  perhaps,  and  as  diverse  in  the  colors 
floated,    as    could    be    found    in    any   liarbor    of    the 

It   wris  at  this  tiint-  tlie  jjroperty  of  a  Mr.   I^cidesdorf. 
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globe.  'I'lu'  lotal  haiTi'iiuess  of  tho  I'ocky  islands 
in  tlio  hay.  and  t  lie  sterility  of  the  main  land,  with 
the  lVe(iueii;  clouds  of  sand  filling  the  aii-,  wliieli 
came  from  tlie  hills  to  the  westward,  made  it  a 
very  imiiiviriiii;-  place.  Usually  the  mornings  were 
]>leasaii(ly  warm,  hut  after  mid-day  there  was  a 
change;  cold  winds  s])rang  u])  attended  hy  the  blind- 
ing showers  of  sand,  and  i1hmi  in  going  about,  over- 
coats were  needed. 

I  found  but  a  single  acquaintance  here  on  my 
arrival,  a  young  man  whom  1  knew  quite  well  when 
we  lived  in  Pittsburgh,  the  brother  too  of  an  inti- 
mate friend  whom  I  had  met  at  Independence, 
and  later  on  the  plains.  He  informed  me  that  he 
had  shipped  before  the  mast,  via  Gape  Horn,  on 
the  sailing  vessel  Gray  Eagle,  so  anxious  had  he 
been  to  come  hither,  having  no  means  to  pay  his 
passage.  His  puny,  delicate  figure  seemed  totally 
unfit  for  a  service  so  rough  as  that  he  must  have 
encountered.  As  yet  his  impecuniosity  had  not 
been  relieved  by  reaching  the  land  of  gold  ;  for  we 
had  scarce  exchanged  greetings  when  I  was  called 
to  meet  his  demand  for  a  fcAV  dollars,  to  enable  him 
to  remove  a  lien  which  a  washerwoman  had  on  his 
linen.  1  met  him  frequently,  and  again  some  weeks 
latei-  in  Sacramento  where  he  went  to  meiM  his 
brothel-,  my  friend,  who  was  not  in  the  least  back- 
ward in  expressing  to  me  the  annoyance  he  felt 
that  the  young  ''cub,"  for  such  he  called  him,  had 
found   hi<  way   to  (.'alifoiMiia.  and    whom     hi-    seemed 
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to  regard  as  a  burden  upon  himself.  There  is  a 
sequel  to  all  this  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  pre- 
senting here.     Thirt}"  or  more  years  after  the  events 

just  related,  when    on  a  visit  to    P a,    the 

young  sailor  of  1849  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  a 
large  hotel  of  which  another  of  his  brothers  was 
proprietor.  He  had  swollen  to  great  proportions,. 
—  reminding  me  of  the  toad  which  was  said  to 
have  swallowed  a  snake.  He  was  practicing  at  the 
har,  and  had  attained  to  great  proficiency.  The 
contrast  was  indeed  wonderful  between  his  present 
appearance  and  my  recollection  of  what  his 
figure  had  been.  1  had  no  doubt  but  that  a  re- 
neAval  of  our  acquaintance  would  be  mutually  agree- 
able, but  this  was  a  fearful  mistake.  Seeming  slow 
in  recognition,  I  did  not  assist  him  greatly  by  a 
jocular  reference  which  I  made  to  the  circumstance 
and  time  when  the  washerwoman's  claim  had  l)een 
satisfied.  This  only  brought  forth  an  ill-natured  re- 
sponse, "Well,  didn't  I  pay  you  back?"  Now  of 
this  I  had  no  recollection  whatever ;  possibly  lie 
had  done  so,  Avhile  if  he  had  not,  the  fact  was  al- 
together forgotten.  Renewal  of  acquaintance,  I  need 
scarce  say,  was  neither  pressed  nor  desired ;  and 
I  left  him  as  he  rejoined  some  boon  companions, 
equally  bent  on  head  swelling. 

My  first  and  only  business  in  San  Francisco  was 
to  ascertain  whether  there  were  letters  for  me  in 
the  postoffice ;  and  I  was  gratified  in  receiving 
several  tVoni  home,  tlie  contents  of  which  I  devoured 
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with  eagerness.  My  replies  were  made  witliout 
delay,  and  tlien  T  was  free  to  wander  around,  and 
to  meditate  upon  my  future  course. 

Whether  China  or  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  hest 
suited  as  the  field  of  my  future  operations  was  a 
question.  Another  was,  what  are  the  o|)erations? 
I  endeavored  to  settle  the  first  without  reference 
to  the  latter  question,  but  just  when  I  seemed  to 
reach  a  conclusion,  tliis  as  a  spectre,  that  would 
not  down,  haunted  my  mind.  I  read  all  the  post- 
ers about  the  sailing  of  vessels,  and  l>ecame  quite 
familiar  with  the  information  afforded  ;  and  it  was 
satisfactory  to  know  that  all  were  "fast  sailing.  A 
No.   1,   copper   bottomed." 

One  day,  shortly  after  my  coming  to  this  place, 
1  called  on  the  Alcalde,  John  W.  Geary. ••  to  whom 
•I  had  letters  of  introduction.  I  had  bur  a  brief 
interview  with  him,  when  having  to  give  attention 
to  a  judicial  case  brought  before  him,  I  left  him 
with  a  view  of  returning.  Seating  myself  on  a 
bencli  by  the  outer  door,  and  looking  down  across 
the  plaza  I  could  see  the  infant  town  struggling 
in  its  swaddling  ])ands  ;  the  magnificent  ba\'  in 
which  above  a  Heet  of  vessels  floated  tlu'  flags  of 
many  nations  ;  wliile  away  beyond,  Mount  Dial)lo 
loomed  up   majestically,  a   fit   throne   for   Beel/.ebub. 

'■■'  In  the  Mexican  war,  Mr.  Geary  had  been  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  a 
Pennsylvani;i  regiment.  Later  he  Ijccame  Governor  of  Kansas,  being  one 
of  the  many  appointees  of  Buchanan,  but  becoming  disgusted  with  the  pro- 
slavery  programme  of  the  nest  of  traitors  composing  that  disgraceful 
administration,  resigned.  At  a  slill  later  date  he  was  a  distinguished 
Major  General  in  the  Union  army  during  the  .Slaveholders'  rebellion  :  and 
on   the  restoratioH  of  peace  became  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
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In  a  little  while  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  approacli  of  a  familiar  face  coming  directly 
towards  me.  The  Alcalde's  office,  as  may  be  infer- 
red from  preceding  remarks,  was  on  the  west  side 
of  the  plaza,  and  from  it  there  was  quite  a  descent 
all  the  way  to  the  bay,  so  that  any  one  on  the 
upper  side  in  looking  downward  had  an  advantage 
of  vision  over  a  person  ascending.  It  was  my 
friend  James  R.  Murphy,  mentioned  in  the  early  part 
of  my  diary  as  having  sailed  in  February  to  Califor- 
nia via  Cape  Horn.  He  did  not  recognize  me  until 
we  were  about  face  to  face,  and  our  surprise  at  so 
unexpected  a  meeting  was  mutual.  From  him  I 
learned  that  the  barque  Kirkland  on  which  he  came 
had  just  arrived,  was  Ijang  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and 
that  I  would  find  a  number  of  acquaintances  on 
board,  among  them  my  intimate  friend,  George  R. 
Barclay.  He  had  a  pair  of  long  legged  India  rubber 
boots  slung  over  one  arm  which  he  was  hoping  to 
sell  to  Colonel  Geary,  as  both  he  and  Barclay  were 
moneyless.  I  waited  while  he  went  in  and  inter- 
rupted the  court,  in  presenting  his  "case."  In  a 
short  time  he  returned  rejoicing  in  the  possession 
of  a  handsome  sum  which  the  generous  Alcalde  had 
given  him  for  the  boots.  I  might  here  state  with 
respect  to  the  career  of  Colonel  Geary  in  Cali- 
fornia, a  fact  well  known,  and  for  which  his 
memory  should  be  cherished  :  that  with  fatherly 
kindness  he  befriended  every  one  belonging  to  his 
native  State     (Pennsylvania,)     wliom    he    cvc^i-    iound 
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in  need  ;  and  of  tliis  I  sliall  have  (X'casion  to  sjx'ak 
again.  Accompanied  by  Mi-.  Murpliy,  T  at  once 
set  ont  for  liis  ship,  hut  had  only  gone  a  sliort 
distance,  when  we  met  Mi".  Barclay  heading  towards 
us,  and  wondering,  as  lie  said  a  few  moments  later, 
''  How  it  Avas  that  Mur])hy  should  h(>  keeping  com- 
pany with  a  Mexican  greaser  !  "  But  my  sun- 
browned  face,  beneath  a  broad  brimmed  felt  hat, 
did  not  long  hinder  recognition,  and  loungers  on 
the  sidewalk  Avere  soon  treated  to  the  spectacle  of 
two  full  grown  young  men  clasjx'd  in  each  other's 
arras.  Shortly  after  on  going  al>oard  their  ship,  I 
met  hearty  greetings  from  many  friends  who  had 
been  their  companions  in  the  six-months  voyage. 
Among  others  J.  Heron  Foster,  the  genial  editor 
and  founder  of  the  "  Pittsbui'gh  Dis])atch."  I  made, 
too,  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Reppert,  of  Baltiimu-e, 
a  cousin  of  Mr,  Barclay,  who  was  to  join  us  in  an 
adventure    shortly    to    be   recounted.      Nor  should    1 

forget  to  mention   Mr.   L ,  whom  thirty  years 

later  I  found  prominent  among  the  numerous  quacks 
swarming  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  with  shingle  out, 
boldly  announcing    himself   a    ])liysician  ! 

Tales  of  sea  life,  of  course,  were  exchanged  for 
stories  of  life  on  the  i)lains.  Doubling  Cape  Horn 
and  crossing  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, were  matters  brought  into  review ;  while  a 
visit  to  the  island  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, was  discussed,  and  as  an  oH'set,  a  sojourn 
among  the    Mormons    at    Salt    Lake    was    presented. 
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To  while  uway  the  tedium  of  ship  life,  some  had 
become  expert  carvers  in  wood,  and  these  showed 
many  specimens  of  very  beautiful  and  delicate 
works  of  art  produced  by  whittling  with  their  pen- 
knives. I  had  nothing  to  exhibit  to  the  eye,  but 
as  a  set  off,  could  tell  of  the  luxurious  bean  soups 
Ave  made  on  the  plains  ;  of  the  vast  herds  of  buffalo 
seen;  of  the  fleet  footed  antelopes  that  "Old"  Smith 
had  brought  down  and  added  to  our  larders ;  and 
of  the  Indians  seen  and  unseen ;  the  latter  more 
dreaded,  and  by  far  the  most  interesting  as  a  basis 
for  tales  of  the  marvelous. 

Messrs.  Barclay,  Murphy  and  Reppert  had  de- 
termined to  try  their  fortunes  at  gold  mining,  and 
were  anxious  that  I  should  accompany  them.  They 
had  a  large  tent  and  a  vast  stock  of  provisions, 
with  which  they  proposed  to  unite  with  whatever 
money  I  might  have,  which  would  be  useful  in 
securing  transportation  to  the  mines.  After  con- 
sidering the  matter,  I  acceded  to  their  proposition  ; 
agreeing  to  pilot  them  to  Mormon  Island  where 
we  could  be  joined  by  Messrs.  Scully    and  McBride. 

In  a  brief  time  their  whole  outfit  was  taken  ashore, 
and  we  pitched  the  tent  in  what  was  called  '*  Happy 
Valley  "  —  a  name  signifying  far  more  than  the 
dwellers  in  it  could  hope  to  realize.  It  was  a  deso- 
late sandy  tract  —  a  depression  lying  between  hills 
of  sand  and  extending  to  the  bay,  and  was  dotted 
over  with  the  tents  of  squatters,  most  of  whom 
like  ourselves,  were  only  temporary  residents  while 
making  preparations  to    go    elsewhere.     To    suppose 
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that  it  could  ever  become  ;i  place  of  any  value  was 
a  thing  too  wild  and  imaginative  to  enter  into  the 
mind  of  any  speculative  dreamer ;  but  in  a  few 
years  it  became  the  heart  of  San  Francisco,  and  its 
lots  attained  to  fabulous  values. 

Some  of  the  stores  l)rouglit  from  the  sliip  ])eing  in 
excess  of  wliat  would  be  needed,  were  either  sold  or 
traded  for  goods  that  would  be  i-equired.  We  were 
in  no  great  haste  either  to  travel  or  to  get  down  to 
solid  Avork  ;  moreover  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
get  passage  on  the  small  sailing  craft  navigating  the 
Sacramento  River ;  and  accommodations  had  to  be 
engaged  at  least  a  week  in  advance,  so  for  two 
weeks  we  loitered  in  San   Francisco. 

T  will  not  stop  to  relate  the  incidents  of  this  con- 
tinued residence,  though  had  I  noted  such  as  were 
connected  with  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  city  of 
which  we  were  the  daily  witnesses,  and  of  tlic 
strange  scenes  constantly  ])assing  l)efore  our  eyes, 
the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment  could  scarce  sur- 
pass in  interest  a  book  that  might  be  written  having 
these  things  for  a  subject.  Many  works  indeed  have 
been  published,  narrating  the  occurrences  to  whicli 
I  allude,  and  [)erhaps  Bayard  Taylor's  "Eldorado" 
more  clearly  than  any  other,  presents  the  pictures 
of  this  period  in  life-like  hues.  What  he  relates  often 
seems  like  fiction,  but  m}'  own  observation  and  famil- 
iarity with  what  he  describes  enables  me  to  say  that 
in  all  matters  he  exhibited  fidelity  to  truth,  and  in 
no  instance  is  there  an  attempt  at  exaggeration. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

GOLD    MINING OUR    NORTH    FORK    CAMP. 

ON  the  morning  of  September  5tli,  we  set  sail  for 
Sacramento,  on  board  tlie  clipper  "Eclipse." 
The  little  craft  was  crowded  with  passengers  to  a 
most  uncomfortable  degree.  It  was  bad  enough  in 
day  time,  but  at  night  it  was  intolerable,  as  there 
were  some  who  could  not  find  places  to  lie  down, 
so  that  sleep  was  denied  them.  There  were  no 
berths  of  any  kind.  A  deck  and  a  hold  comprised 
the  accommodations.  Except  immediately  beneath 
the  hatchway,  the  hold  was  filled  with  freight. 
The  deck  also  had  much  freight  piled  over  it ;  and 
it  was  here  too,  upon  a  small  cooking  stove, 
that  each  of  the  passengers  and  crew  prepared  their 
own  meals.  All  dreaded  the  approach  of  night,  for 
if  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  place  to  lie  down, 
there  was  a  good  chance  of  being  tramped  upon  by 
those  who  were  obliged  to  stand  up.  The  first  night 
I  laid  upon  some  barrels  standing  on  end  and  of 
different  height,  and  besides  suffering  from  the 
unevenness  of  my  couch,  the  chines  so  cut  into  my 
sides  that  for  relief  I  tossed  about  continually. 
Another  night  I  secured  as  my  cot  a  coil  of  ropes, 
by    no    means    a   bed    of  down  :    and     T     found    that 
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every  time  the  ship  tncked  about,  whicli  was  once 
in  every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  I  had  to  shift 
my  position  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  jib.  About 
midnight  tlie  rope  was  needed,  but  I  was  not 
sorry,  for  I  coiled  myself  up  in  its  stead,  and  lay 
undisturbed  until  morning. 

I  was  on  the  alert  for  the  next  night's  rest, 
and  early  in  the  evening  went  into  the  hold, 
in  the  little  space  about  the  hatchway.  Already 
a  number  of  my  fellow  passengers  had  lowered 
themselves  into  the  same  coveted  spot.  The 
vessel  itself  being  small,  the  hull  of  course  was 
narrow,  and  the  choice  spots — those  where  a  re- 
cumbent body  could  lie  in  a  horizontal  position — 
were  all  pre-empted,  so  that  with  some  others  1 
w'as  forced  to  lie  against  the  sides  or  wall  of  the 
boat,  our  bodies  bent  in  half  moon  shape,  thus  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  extra  ribs  for  the  hull.  Sand  was 
used  for  ballasting  the  ship ;  accordingly  our  feet 
were  firmly  imbedded,  and  we  were  prevented  from 
sliding  downward  so  long  as  we  were  awake.  Sleej* 
equalized  all  inequalities,  as  was  discoverable  in  the 
morning.  Those  who  were  envied  for  having  se- 
cured the  horizontal  positions  were  no  better  than 
the  others,  for  all  had  rolled  together  in  a  common 
heap,  not  simply  because  of  the  frequent  lurchings  of 
the  ship,  whicli  would  have  been  cause  sufficient, 
but  on  account  of  the  fixed  laws  of  gravitation. 
Such  a  huddling  resulted,  Ihat  at  day-break  when 
we    attempted    to    rise,    heads,    'iQ^:^i^  arms    and    legs 
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were  yo  mixed  up,  that  each  man  had  difficulty  in 
picking  up  tlie  limbs  which  he  had  a  right  to  claim 
as  his  own. 

There  was  a  constant  scramble  for  access  to  the 
stove,  and  from  early  morning  until  dusk,  a  cloud 
of  steam  and  the  odors  of  frying  victuals  floated 
from  the  galley  and  were  wafted  about  the  deck. 
The  utmost  good  nature  fortunately  prevailed  and 
all  discomforts  were  met  with  the  stoicism  of  phi- 
losophers. 

On  the  fourth  day  (Sunday,  September  9th,)  we 
reached  Sacramento.  A  marvelous  change  had  taken 
place  here  during  my  brief  absence,  and  I  was  scarce 
able  to  recognize  landmarks  that  had  previously 
become  familiar.  Scores  of  large  frame  buildings, 
some  with  zinc  fronts,  had  gone  up,  and  scores 
more  were  in  course  of  erection.  The  population 
had  at  least  doubled  and  the  greatest  activity  pre- 
vailed. 

The  signs  of  business  flourishing  were  seen  on 
every  hand  :  in  the  warehouses,  on  the  streets,  and 
along  the  wharf.  There  was  much  sickness,  diar- 
rhcea,  dysentery  and  scurvy  prevailing,  but  less 
probably  than  in  August.  Gambling  had  arisen  to 
a  fearful  height,  and  the  dealers  of  monte,  faro, 
roulette,  etc.,  were  reaping  harvests  of  gold ;  the  hard 
earned  dust  which  miners  heaped  upon  these  altars 
of  infamy.  The  finest  and  best  buildings  were 
ihose  occupied  l)y  the  black-leg  gentry.  One  of 
these,    called    "The    Plains,"    had    its    walls  frescoed 
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witli  scenes  fumiliai'  to  ovMU'laiul  emigrants,  as 
"Independence  Rock,"  "Devil's  Gate,"  passes  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  etc. 
1  met  many  acquaintances  avIio  liad  hitely  come 
overhmd.  Some  had  ah-eady  tried  minini;-  with  vary- 
ing resuhs.  A  numl^er  whom  I  knew  well — usually 
more  fond  ol"  si)oi'r  than  employment,  and  never 
be  lore  engaged  in  any  kind  of  hard  work — were 
employed  as  laborers  on  the  first  Inick  house  then 
being  erected.  It  fronted  on  .1  street,  ^vas  up  to 
the  height  of  two  stories,  and  it  was  intended,  I 
think,  to  add  a  third.  In  the  flood  of  the  ensuing 
winter,  which  overspread  the  valley  lying  between 
the  Sacramento  and  American  Rivers,  this  was 
among  the  houses  swept  away.  It  was  amusing  to 
see  my  jolly  friends  answering  the  calls  of  brick- 
layers for  ''more  mort,"  "more  brick."  They  con- 
stantly disputed  as  to  whose  turn  it  was  to  shoul- 
der the  hod  ;  for  although  all  were  engaged  on  the 
job,  it  was  not  necessary,  according  to  some  under- 
standing with  the  builders,  that  all  should  be  work- 
ing at  the  same  time.  By  turns  they  stirred  the 
mortar  in  its  bed,  or  carried  supplies  up  the  ladder 
to  those  engaged  in  laying  ])rick  ;  but  as  observed, 
they  differed,  though  good  naturedly,  as  to  who 
should  next  perform  the  hihor  needed.  They  were 
all  of  one  mind,  however,  when  as  it  frequently 
happened,  some  one  of  their  number  j)roj)Osed  "Let 
us  take  a  drink,"  and  in  a  body  they  wi'ut  acros.-- 
the  street  to  "The  Plains,"  where  all  smiled  in 
sweetest    unison. 
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We  remained  over  night  in  Sacramento,  sleep- 
ing in  the  open  air,  but  about  midnight  all  awoke 
with  chilliness,  and  we  found  our  blankets  and 
clothing  quite  wet,  as  a  heavy  dew  was  falling. 
Fortunately  we  had  India  rubber  blankets  among 
our  stores,  and  with  these  protected  ourselves  until 
morning. 

Having  a  wagon  engaged  for  transporting  our  goods 
to  Mormon  Island,  (South  Fork  of  the  American 
River)  twenty-eight  miles  distant,  we  made  an  early 
start.  Nine  miles  from  Sacramento  we  halted  to  dine  ; 
and  eleven  miles  further,  at  Oak  Springs,  camped  over 
night.  A  march  of  a  few  hours  on  the  following 
morning  brought  us  to  Mormon  Island,  and  we 
pitched  our  tent  on  a  hill-side  beside  the  South 
Fork,  intending  to  remain  there  until  we  could 
ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  friends  we  sought. 
Our  goods  weighed  scarce  a  ton,  and  for  wagoning 
to  this  point  w^e  paid  seventy-two  dollars. 

After  much  inquiry,  we  learned  from  a  storekeeper 
who  claimed  as  his  customers  those  w^e  were  in  search 
of,  that  he  usually  saw  one  or  the  other  about  once 
every  week,  but  did  not  know  where  they  were  located. 

Mr.  Reppert  had  contracted  dysentery  when  on  his 
sea  voyage,  and  the  disease  still  clung  to  him,  and 
confined  him  closely  to  the  tent ;  poor  fellow,  he 
never  regained  health.  A  temporary  illness  made 
me  his  companion  for  a  few  days.  Meanwhile 
Messrs.  Murphy  and  Barclay  did  some  "prospect- 
ing,"   l)Ut    without  making     discoveries    of    any    im- 
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portance.  Before  that  I  was  able  to  go  down  to  the 
river  where  all  day  long  the  miners  were  rocking 
their  cradles,  I  became  very  curious  to  witness  the 
operation.  From  sunrise  until  dusk,  I  could  hear 
the  machines  as  they  swayed  to  and  fro,  beating 
against  the  rocks  on  which  they  stood  and  filling  the 
air  with  their  singular  music  ;  while  mingling  with 
these  sounds  was  that  of  the  peculiar  rattling  caused 
by  gravel  descending  to  and  shaking  in  the  sieves. 
I  felt  too,  a  desire  to  know  tlie  actual  results  of 
such  labors,  and  to  see  the  glittering  stuff,  in  the 
gathering  of  which  these  sounds  were  produced. 

Two  days  later,  Mr.  McBride  happened  to  cross  our 
l^ath  when  on  his  wa}^  to  pay  a  doctor  who  had  at- 
tended him  in  a  recent  illness.  Fever  and  ague,  from 
which  he  had  recovered,  had  reduced  him  greatly,  but 
what  was  left  of  him,  we  were  all  rejoiced  to  see — 
his  heart  was  as  big  as  ever.  Mr.  Scully  and  he  had 
located  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River, 
three  miles  distant,  and  separated  from  the  branch 
on  which  we  were  by  a  high  hill.  They  had  at  first 
worked  at  this  place,  but  were  induced  to  go  to 
the  other  stream  by  the  representations  of  our  late 
overland  companions,  "Old"  Smith  and  Eli  Nichols, 
who   were   located   there. 

It  needed  no  formal  invitation  to  unite  forces,  tliat 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  on  both  sides  ;  and  with- 
out stipulation  of  any  kind,  all  we  had  was  in  com- 
mon, with  no  reservations.  AVe  at  once  procured  a 
skiff  and  crossed  with  our  goods  to  the  opposite  side 
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of  tlie  river.  From  the  landing  to  the  base  of  the 
liill  Avas  but  a  fcAV  rods,  and  thither  we  conveyed  our 
(stores,  piling  them  up  carefully  and  covering  them 
sufficiently  to  protect  them  from  the  weather  ;  setting 
aside  howevei",  what  we  designed  carrying  with  us 
to  our  intended  camping  ground,  concluding  to  ]-e- 
turn  from  time  to  time  for  such  fresh  supplies  as 
we  might  require.  Although  this  cairn  was  in  sight 
of  hundreds  of  miners  on  Mormon  Island,  we  felt 
no  concern  as  to  its  safety,  such  was  the  confi- 
dence then  felt  as  to  the  respect  for  law  Avritten 
on  the  consciences  of  men,  for  here  as  elsewhere 
through  California  in  general,  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  both  civil  magistrates  and  of  civil  laws. 
No  provision  under  authority  of  the  United  States 
had  as  yet  been  made,  and  it  was  a  disputed  point 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  Mexican  laws. 

The  miners  had  a  code  of  their  own,  and  if  any 
one  outraged  the  decencies  of  life,  they  either  drove 
him  off,  or  hung  him  ;  these  were  the  common  pen- 
alties, and  a  few  examples  caused  them  to  be  well 
understood . 

Each  one  started  with  a  load  strapi^ed  to  his  back 
or  otherwise  carrying  what  he  could ;  and  by  a  path 
leading  up  the  steep  hill-side,  we  ascended  leisurely 
until  the  summit  was  reached,  after  which  the  way 
was  almost  level.  There  was  an  unbroken  forest  of 
stately  trees,  mostly  pines,  the  entire  distance.  An 
hour's  walk  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  valley  of 
tlie  North  Fork,  when  ])y  a  precipitous  path,  we  de- 
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sceiided  to  the  camp  of  our  friends.  Mr.  Scully  was 
absent,  and  we  made  the  rocks  and  hills  rinij;  with 
our  united  voices  shouting  halloo  !  Avhen  lie  at 
length  came  forth  from  a  cleft  where  he  had  hcen 
prospecting.  Wearing  a  red  flannel  shirr,  pants  rolled 
to  the  top  of  his  boots,  his  head  sheltered  by  a 
great  felt  hat,  with  bushy  whiskers  almost  covering 
his  face,  and  carrying  a  pick,  shovel  and  pan,  he 
was   the    very   personification   of  a  California  miner  ! 

After  the  hearty  gi-eetings  which  trans])ired  in  a 
universal  chorus,  we  were  introduced  to  an  English 
sailoi'  whom  he  named  as  "Dick,"  whose  tent  was 
but  a  short  way  off,  and  who  also  appeared  on 
the  scene  attracted  by  our  shouting.  Dick 
hailed  from  Melbourne  ;  was  industrious,  quiet  and 
thoroughly  companionable.  Smith  and  Nichols  were 
encamped  about  a  mile  further  up  the  stream ; 
and  about  a  mile  below,  there  was  a  company  (jf 
men  from  the  island  of  Manilla.  So  far  as  we 
knew,  there  were  no  others  on  this  stream,  at  least 
there  were  none  near  at  hand.  It  was  ([uite  an 
advantage  to  be  thus  situated,  as  Ave  were  at 
liberty  to  move  about  ac  })leasure,  Avithout  being 
compelled  to  ''stake  olf  a  claim,"  as  was  usual  in 
most    mining    districts. 

The  tent  we  brought  with  us  was  sufficiently  large 
for  the  newdy  formed  mess,  and  we  pitched  it  near  to 
tlie  base  of  the  hill  under  the  shade  of  two  wide 
spreading  oaks.  Th(>  wagon  cover  which  had  been 
used  as  a  substitut(^  foi-  a  tent  by  our  friends,  we  (Mu- 
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ployed  as  a  roof  for  our  dining  room,  stretching  it 
upon  posts.  A  goodly  camp  fire  is  ever  an  essential 
for  camp  life  ;  and  Mr.  Barclay's  sinewy  arms  applied 
to  a  sharp  axe,  were  not  long  in  felling  a  great  pine 
tree,  and  from  its  trunk  was  severed  a  large  back 
log,  and  another  to  sit  upon,  while  very  soon  a 
splendid  fire,  hissing,  cracking,  sending  up  its 
volume  of  smoke  and  showering  its  sparks  around, 
contributed  to  our  cheer.  We  cooked  a  pan  of 
^'rashers"  with  "hard  tack"  soaked  in  the  fat; 
these  and  a  pot  of  coffee  added,  formed  our  even- 
ing meal.  With  splendid  appetites  we  desired 
nothing  more,  and  felt  that  no  king  fared  better. 
^'  The  cloth  being  removed,"  we  gathered  around 
the  fire,  filled  our  tobacco  pipes,  and  as  the  smoke 
curled  upward  from  them,  in  story  we  ''fought  our 
battles  over  again."  The  plains  were  recrossed, 
and  the  Horn  redoubled — and  it  might  be  other 
}iorn8   were   doubled,  perhaps    trebled. 

After  a  good  night's  rest  and  an  early  breakfast 
we  went  to  work — this  was  on  Friday,  September 
14th.  The  site  chosen  for  digging  was  scarce  more 
than  a  stone's  throw  from  our  tent,  and  we  moved 
but  slightly  from  it  during  our  stay  in  the  mines. 
From  this  point  the  earth  had  to  be  carried  in 
sacks  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  where  it  was  emptied 
into  two  cradles  for  washing.  It  was  a  rough,  pre- 
cipitous descent  of  rock,  twenty  feet  or  more  in  ex- 
tent, over  which  this  carrying  was  done.  The  earth 
in    which    gold    was    found    in    this    vicinity   lay    to 
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tlie  depth  of  from  fouf  to  six  feet  upon  the  top 
of  rocks.  Usually  we  cast  aside  as  worthless,  a 
layer  of  sand,  or  sometimes  sand  mixed  with  earth  ; 
all  below  this  was  carried  to  ])e  washed,  and  the 
nearer  we  approached  the  I'ock,  the  greater  were 
the  returns.  When  the  surface  was  reached,  it  was 
scraped  and  swept  with  great  care,  for  here  the  gold 
could  be  seen,  lying  in  shining  particles.  North 
Fork  gold  was  uniformly  composed  of  diminutive 
scales  or  mere  specks,  all  of  tlie  utmost  purity. 
In  digging  the  earth  with  a  pick,  it  was  broken 
u}>  fine  before  being  shoveled  into  bags,  and  as 
many  stones  as  possible  were  picked  out  and 
thrown  away ;  even  then  in  washing  it  was  found 
that  a  great  part  of  the  refuse  was  gravel,  and 
this  often  quite  large.  Mr.  Reppert  was  continu- 
ously confined  to  the  tent,  or  close  to  it,  and  of 
course  unable  to  work.  Two  of  us  did  the  digging, 
one  carried  the  earth  and  two  worked  at  the 
cradles.  At  the  outset  I  tried  rocking  a  cradle, 
thinking  a  knowledge  of  that  kind  might  some 
day  become  useful.  It  seemed  at  first  sight 
quite  simple,  but  on  trial  I  found  it  I'ather  diffi- 
cult to  acquire  the  peculiar  art  of  moving  one  arm 
forward  and  backward  to  do  the  rocking,  and  with 
the  other  to  dip  up  water  with  whicli  to  di-ench 
the  dirt  in  the  hopper.  Skill  too  was  recpiired  to 
know  the  exact  motion  that  would  produce  the  best 
results.  If  shaken  too  violently,  the  fine  gold  would 
pass  out  over  the  cleats  in  the  bottom  of  the  cradle 
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and  be  lost ;  and  if  not  swayed  rapidly  enough,  the 
dirt  would  become  packed  behind  the  cleats.  The 
miner  too,  required  to  learn  his  machine,  as  the 
height  and  curve  of  the  rockers,  the  size  of  the 
cleats,  and  the  slant  of  the  cradle  towards  the 
stream,  had  much  to  do  with  proper  working.  I 
was  so  much  exjDosed  to  water,  my  feet  constantly 
in  puddles,  and  my  clothes  dripping  with  wet,  that 
I  was  glad  to  exchange  cradle  work  for  what  was 
usually  accounted  severer  la])or — digging  with  a 
pick.  INIessrs.  Murphy  and  Barclay  were  broad 
shouldered,  stalwart  men,  and  one  or  the  other, 
or  both,  at  times  carried  the  bags  of  dirt,  which 
was  indeed  laborious  work,  requiring  too  a  firm 
step  and  great  care  in  descending  the  ledge  of 
rocks    to    the    river. 

A  full  bushel  of  earth  mixed  with  stones  was 
the  load  carried,  and  frequently  seventy-two  bushels 
were  washed  in  a  day.  Our  days,  however,  were 
short,  ?'.  e.,  our  working  hours  in  each  day,  and 
at  no  time  did  we  overtask  ourselves.  We  mingled 
recreation  with  work,  finding  amusement  in  fishing 
and  hunting.  In  angling  we  Avere  never  ver}'^  suc- 
cessful, but  as  the  forest  on  the  hill  above  was 
full  of  game,  our  table  at  all  times  was  kept  well 
supplied. 

Messrs.  Barclay  and  Murphy,  especially  the  former, 
were  excellent  sportsmen,  and  it  was  rarely  ever  that 
we  were  without  a  deer,  or  several  hares,  or  jack 
rabbits     as    they    were     commonly     called,    lianging 
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from  the  limbs  of  trees  near  our  tent.  I  never 
but  once  went  Imnting,  and  then  speedily  enough 
tracked  a  young  deer,  and  got  within  easy  range 
of  it,  but  was  completely  overcome  witli  huch  fever, 
being  wholly  unable  to  raise  my  rifle,  and  so  en- 
chanted with  the  beautiful  sight  of  the  leaping  of 
that  deer  from  point  to  point — down  into  a  ravine 
and  then  up  a  hill-side  opposite,  that  I  gazed  at  it 
with  stupid  admiration,  until  it  was  clear  out  of 
sight ! 

We  usually  kept  the  hares  hanging  in  the  open  air 
until  they  became  quite  tender  and  blown  by  bees  and 
wasps.  This  was  said  to  be  French  style,  and  in  our 
cuisine  we  were  close  imitators  of  the  French.  While 
preparing  these  animals  for  cooking  when  thus  cured, 
there  might  be  some  offense  to  delicate  nostrils,  but 
when  once  cooked  and  spread  out  on  the  table  they 
were  considered  very  savory.  Tliis  digression  about 
hunting  and  mining  work,  is  but  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  our  manner  of  life ;  some  Avork  and  some 
play  ;  much,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  the  latter. 

I  should  have  added  that  in  washing  the  earth 
in  cradles,  a  heavy  black  sand  remains  deposited 
behind  the  cleats,  and  at  intervals  tills  was  taken 
out,  and  for  a  time  kept  carefully  in  a  vessel  used 
for  the  purpose  ;  for  it  was  in  this  sand  that  the 
gold  was  found.  It  was  usually  the  work  of  eithei- 
Mr.  Scully  or  Mr.  McBride,  to  separate  the  gold 
from  the  sand.  At  their  convenience  tliev  panned 
it    otf — that     is,    seating     themselves     bv    the    river's 
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edge,  and  luiving  the  sand  in  tlie  tin  pan,  they 
would  so  tilt  it  as  to  admit  water,  and  again  tilt 
it  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  out,  carrying  sand 
with  it.  This  operation  was  repeated  with  extreme 
care  a  great  many  times  until  the  gold  was  left 
nearly  clean.  What  remained  was  next  spread  upon  ' 
a  plate  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry,  when  by  a 
skillful  use  of  breath  the  sand  would  be  blown  off, 
leaving  only  the  gold,  which  was  then  stored  in  a 
buckskin  bag. 

We  sometimes  tried  other  "diggings,"  but  never 
with  as  much  success  as  in  the  place  originally 
selected.  Once  we  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream,  where  the  rocks  bordering  the  river 
were  higher  and  more  precipitous,  but  were  not 
repaid  for  our  labor.  At  times  Ave  climbed  among 
the  rocks,  and  with  knives  or  spoons  picked  out 
the  dirt  found  in  crevices ;  but  while  this  earth 
Avas  often  quite  rich,  it  took  so  much  time  to 
gather  it,  tliat  the  conclusion  reached  was  that  this 
too   Avas  unprofitable. 

On  the  plains,  the  Sabbath  Avitli  us,  and  Avith 
most  emigrants  had  been  as  another  day,  and  we 
scarcely  knew  of  its  arrival,  having  become  careless 
as  to  the  obligation  to  refrain  from  labor.  Per- 
sonall}^  liOAvever,  I  ever  knew  of  the  return  of  the 
sacred  day,  and  AA^as  aAvare  too  that  I  was  acting 
in  disregard  of  a  father's  express  counsel,  given 
me  before  starting — to  do  no  Avork  on  the  Sabbath. 
"  Sunday  work  "  said  lie,  "  never  prospers."     I  ahA'ays 
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felt,  however,  that  it  would  have  been  utterly  use- 
less for  me  even  to  raise  my  protest.  Tn  the  mines 
I  do  not  remember  that  it  was  ever  suggested  to 
rest  on  that  day  ;  but  by  silent,  common  consent 
we  refrained  from  lahor  as  we  had  all  been  accus- 
tomed in  our  far  off  homes. 

The  average  daily  earnings  per  man  were  about 
one-half  ounce  of  gold,  or  say  eight  dollars ;  once 
I  remember  we  made  double  tliat  amount.  All 
worked  in  perfect  harmony,  and  at  no  time  was 
ever  a  word  uttered  to  mar  the  pleasant  relations 
existing.  There  was  no  shirking  of  Avork  on  the 
part  of  any  one,  and  indeed  if  the  "  heavy  end  of 
a  log "  had  to  be  carried,  tliei-e  was  a  generous 
rivalry  to  secure  that  end. 

There  Avas,  however,  one  cloud  in  our  skies  ;  our 
Baltimore  friend,  Mr.  Reppert,  was  a  confirmed  in- 
valid, and  we  saw  no  prospect  of  his  recovery.  A 
physician  at  Mormon  Island  was  consulted  from  time 
to  time  and  the  medicines  he  furnislied  were  given 
with  regularity,  but  all  seemed  unavailing.  Indeed 
we  felt  little  or  no  confidence  in  this  medical 
man,  having  the  belief  that  he  was  a  quack.  Mr. 
Reppert  had  been  repeatedly  urged  at  a  time  when 
he  was  able  to  do  so,  to  return  to  Sacramento, 
where  he  might  obtain  proper  medical  treatment  ; 
but  while  again  and  again  assenting,  he  postponed 
doing  wliat  was  suggested  until  wholly  unable  to 
go.  He  died  Sunday,  the  18th  of  November.  On 
the  day  following,  his  remains  were  l)orno  1)y  our 
neighbors   the    ^lanillnnos.    who    kindly     volunteered 
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their  services,  to  the  brow  of  the  liill  immediately 
back  of  our  camp,  and  were  there  deposited  in  a 
grave  which  had  been  dug  by  his  sorrowing  asso- 
ciates. From  the  spot  where  his  body  reposes  the 
beautiful  North  Fork  may  be  seen  winding  about 
in  the  valley  below,  amid  the  grandest  of  scenery  ; 
but  what  caretli  the  dead  for  this?  there  is  no  pride 
of  place   in  the    grave. 

Mr.  Murphy  and  m3'-self  were  absent  at  Sacra- 
mento at  the  time  the  sad  event  just  recorded 
took  place.  We  had  left  the  mines  about  a  Aveek 
previous  to  Mr.  Reppert's  death,  little  thinking  his 
end  was  so  near  at  hand.  The  occasion  of  our 
leaving  was  this.  The  rainy  season  had  set  in : 
the  first  rain  since  our  entrance  into  California, 
had  fallen  on  the  10th  of  October  ;  after  that  there 
had  only  been  occasional  showers,  until  the  1st  of 
November,  when  it  began  to  descend  in  earnest, 
and  continued  with  little  intermission  until  the 
7th    of   that  month. 

Confined  to  our  tent  most  of  this  time,  we  saw 
plainly  that  preparations  must  be  made  for  the 
winter,  or  wet  season,  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  remain  much  longer  in  quarters  so  unsuitable. 
On  the  Cjuestion  of  wintering  where  we  were,  we 
were  not  at  first  of  one  mind,  for  it  was  feared 
by  some  that  on  account  of  the  deep  snows  we 
would  seldom  be  able  to  do  any  work ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  argued,  that  if  we  went  to 
the  cities,  the  expense  of  living  would  be  such, 
that    when    spring    came     we     would    be    moneyless. 
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On  the  niglit  of  November  Otli,  after  much  de])ate  it 
was  finally  concluded  to  set  to  work  on  the  day 
following  to  build  a  ealjjn  of  logs  to  winter  in ; 
and  wlien  our  candle  was  blown  out,  and  ca(;li 
one  had  sunk  into  quiet  slumbers,  if  there  were 
(h'eains,  it  might  be  readily  imagined  the  subject 
of  thcin  would  be  of  forests  bowing  to  the  axes 
of  sturdy  woodsmen  —  of  a  log-cabin  rising  grand- 
ly on  th(>  rocky  shore  of  the  North  Fork,  with  coon 
skins  stretched  on  its  outer  walls,  and  deer  and 
hares  hanging  about  the  door.  But  dreams  vanish 
in  tlic  liglit  of  day.  At  breakfast  on  the  morn- 
ing following,  some  word  indicating  indecision 
chanced  to  fall,  and  it  had  the  instantaneous  effect 
of  establishing  the  fact  that  there  was  not  perfect 
unanimity  on  the  subject  of  wintering  in  the  mines  ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Murphy  and  myself  conferred  to- 
gether, and  in  a  very  few  momtmts  our  intention 
was  formed  of  returning  to  our  distant  homes, 
while  we  liad  the  means  at  command  to  do  so. 
Our  decision  was  not  a.  great  surprise  to  our 
companions,  for  in  our  discussion  sucli  a  con- 
tingency had  been  considered.  Immediately  we 
made  preparations  for  leaving.  Our  ManiUa  neigh- 
bors loaned  us  a  horse  to  carry  our  baggage  to 
Mormon  Island,  and  Mi*.  Scully  escorted  us  to  that 
point  on  our  journey.  After  crossing  the  South 
Fork,  we  arranged  with  a  teamster  to  carry  our 
goods  to  Sacramento  and  to  deliver  them  at  a 
commission  store  agreed  upon  ;  whereupon  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SOJOURNING    IN    SACRAMENTO    CITY. 

SOON  after  leaving  Mormon  Island,  rain  began 
to  fall  and  continued  all  day.  The  miry- 
roads  through  which  we  plodded  made  traveling 
laborious.  Numerous  streams  had  to  be  crossed, 
most  of  which  were  but  dry  beds  through  the  sum- 
mer season.  By  night-fall  we  reached  a  house  of 
entertainment  at  Oak  Springs  —  a  canvas  covered 
house  of  three  rooms,  two  of  which  were  occupied 
by  the  family  of  the  owner,  a  warm  hearted,  hospit- 
able Oregonian,  while  the  third  was  used  as  a 
dining  room  and  sleeping  room   for  guests. 

Outside,  under  cover  of  a  bower  made  of  the 
limbs  of  trees,  we  found  a  fire  at  which  we  dried 
our  clothing ;  and  in  a  little  while  later  we  sat  at 
the  best  meal  we  had  eaten  in  California,  simple 
though  it  was,  consisting  of  warm  biscuit  with 
excellent  butter,  fried  ham,  dried  peaches,  preserves 
and  good  coffee.  About  nine  o'clock  a  number 
of  miners  sought  lodgings  also  for  the  night,  and 
soon  after,  piling  the  chairs  and  tables  in  a  corner, 
we    spread    our    blankets    upon     the    ground    floor, 
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securing  some  soft  billets  of  wood  I'or  pillows,  and 
thus  stowed  .away,  passed  a  wakeless  night. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  of  Sunday,  we  breakfasted, 
paid  the  very  moderate  price  of  two  dollars  each  for 
lodging  and  meals,  and  resuined  our  journey.  No 
rain  fell,  but  we  found  the  road  even  more  miry 
than  on  the  previous  day,  and  were  obliged  to 
wade   through  numerous   pools,   deep   and    muddy. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  "  Leidesdorfs," 
nine  miles  from  Sacramento.  Here  we  obtained  a 
supper  of  cold  victuals  whicli  we  washed  down 
with  cold  tea ;  the  worst  meal  we  ever  remembered 
to  have  eaten.  It  was  quite  dark  when  we  reached 
Sacramento.  We  found  the  streets  flooded  with 
water,  and  the  only  light  to  guide  pedestrians  was 
an  occasional  ray  which  stole  ilirough  cracks  and 
crevices  of  shanties  lining  the  way ;  so  that  in 
attempting  to  jump  from  plank  to  plank,  irregu- 
larly placed  along  the  sidewalks,  it  was  often  that 
we  jumped  from  planks  to  puddles.  Reaching  the 
American  House  on  K  street,  we  were  told  that 
we  were  too  late  for  supper,  but  could  be  furnished 
witli  lodgings  for  the  night  in  an  adjoining  house 
expressly  fitted  up  for  tliat  purpose. 

Let  me  describe  these.  There  were  two  rooms, 
about  20  X  24  feet  each.  Against  each  end  wall 
was  a  double  tier  of  berths,  and  on  either  side  was 
a  triple  tier,  and  there  were  two  berths  to  each 
tier.  Thus  wdthin  the  narrow  compass  named, 
there  were  accommodations  (?)  for  forty  men  in  rough, 
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wooden  bunks,  arranged  as  the  berths  of  a  canal 
boat  or  sleeping  car.  One  room  fronted  on  the 
street ;  the  rear  of  the  other  was  towards  a  yard. 
At  each  end  was  a  narrow  door,  and  by  another 
the  two  rooms  communicated.  A  stove  with  pipe 
passing  out  at  the  roof,  a  small  table,  and  a  few 
wooden  chairs  constituted  the  furniture  belonging 
to  the  front  room ;  the  rear  room  was  less  gor- 
geously provided,  a  rough  stool  or  two  being  the 
sole  adornments. 

The  small  stove  served  as  a  central  point  of 
attraction ;  and  about  it,  pre-empting  the  chairs, 
were  gathered  some  lodgers  as  though  intent  on 
keeping  it  warm ;  one  or  more  of  whom,  with  a 
view  of  drying  their  water  soaked  boots,  held  the 
soles  of  them  against  it,  thus  affording  all  others 
the  delightful  odor  of  burnt  leather,  after  the  vile 
steam  thus  generated  had  diffused  itself  through 
the  room.  Others  contributed  to  these  olfactory 
charms  by  spitting  tobacco  juice  upon  the  innocent 
stove,  in  spite  of  a  regulation  which  possibly  on 
account  of  some  previous  grievance  had  been  painted 
on  the  pipe,  "  No  spitten  on  the  stoav."  Offenders, 
however,  might  plead  ignorance  of  the  law,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  placed  too  high  to  be  observed  by  any 
save  those  who  so  tilted  their  seats  that  their  attacks 
were  against  the  pipe  itself,  an  offense  by  technical 
construction  not  embraced  within  the  provisions  of 
the    statute. 
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The  clerk  of  the  lodgings  stood  beside  a  pile  of 
coarse  blankets,  one  of  which  he  delivered  to  each 
•  applicant  for  a  berth  npon  receiving  payment  of 
one  dollar.  The  possession  of  a  blanket,  therefore, 
was  equivalent  to  a  ticket  or  certificate  for  the 
night's  lodging.  By  ten  o'clock  every  bunk  was 
taken,  and  most  of  them  occupied  ;  when  the  officer 
made  a  survey  to  ascertain  whether  eacli  guest  was 
duly  provided  with  a  blanket  ;  an  act  of  thought- 
fulness  perhaps  not  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  kind- 
ness, or  feelings  of  hospitality  ;  monetary  consider- 
ations may  have  influenced  him.  A  full  description 
of  the  scenes  witnessed  in  these  lodging  rooms, 
could  they  be  related,  would  include  many  laughable 
phases. 

Imagine  forty  men  confined  within  the  compass 
named,  laid  out  on  shelves,  row  after  row,  all  intent 
upon  sleep,  however  reluctant  the  drowsy  god  to  sit 
upon  all  eyelids.  Some  by  loud  conversation  kept 
others  awake  ;  while  yet  others  arose  and  paced  the 
floor.  Th(!  few  chairs  were  perhaps  at  no  time 
vacant,  except  for  tlie  moment  when  one  party  gave 
way  to  be  succeeded  by  another  equally  bent  on 
making  a  cuspidor  of  the  stove.  Bugs  and  fleas 
were  complained  of,  and  their  presence  might  account 
for  a  measure  of  the  wakefulness  ;  then  there  were 
some  who  were '  sick,  and  one  poor  fellow  towards 
morning  died  ! 

As  there  was  no  way  of  ventilating  the  rooms 
except  ])y  admitting  air  ;it  the  doors,  and  when  forty 
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men  had  a  voice  in  determining  whether  doors 
should  be  kept  open  or  shut,  it  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived that  opinions  varied.  The  intolerable  stifling 
air  induced  many  to  declare  firmly  for  the  opening, 
and  these  did  resolutely  open  them.  Others  by  word 
and  act  as  determinedly  closed  them,  on  account  of 
the  draughts  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Com- 
promises were  proposed  and  attempted  in  the  partial 
opening  of  the  doors ;  but  compromises  met  witli 
the  usual  fate  of  such  expedients,  no  one  being 
satisfied.  The  doors  on  their  hinges  had  in  con- 
sequence as  little  rest  as  the  contestants,  and  they 
were  violently  pulled  open  or  banged  shut  tlie 
night  long.  I  do  not  know  at  what  hour  I  fell 
asleep,  but  when  once  in  the  land  of  nod,  I  was 
insensible  to  all  the  distractions  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  neither  the  fumes  of  burnt  leather,  the 
odors  arising  from  tobacco-spit  showered  on  the 
stove,  loud  talking,  slamming  of  doors,  the  activities 
of  bugs  or  fleas,  nor  all  of  these  combined  could 
keep  me  awake,  and  I  slept  soundly  till  a  comfort- 
able hour  for    arising    arrived. 

On  awaking  I  was  attracted  by  the  voice  of  some 
one  calling  out  names,  and  presently  I  heard  my  own 
called  ;  soon  after  it  was  repeated,  and  for  a  third  time 
I  heard  it,  before  I  sprang  to  the  floor  to  discover  a 
man  with  a  great  bundle  of  letters,  the  addresses  of 
which  he  read  aloud  as  he  turned  them  over.  As  my 
mail  matter,  I  knew,  would  be  sent  to  San  Francisco, 
I  felt  anxious   to   know  how  this  person  got  posses- 
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81011  of  it;  but  he  would  give  mc  no  satisfaction 
on  tliat  point,  and  in  a  most  impudent  manner 
denial  1(1  cd  two  dollars  to  be  i)aid  ui)on  each  of  three 
letters  \\(\  had,  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage. 
The  postage  itself,  under  the  then  existing  law — the 
rating  having  some  relation  to  distance — was  forty 
cents  ;  and  one  of  these  particular  letters  was  eighty 
cents,  as  it  exceeded  the  unit  7'ate.  Having  author- 
ized no  one  to  take  my  letters  from  any  posrotfice, 
and  feeling  that  an  outrage  had  been  perpetrated 
which  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  ;  notwithstanding 
that  I  greatly  coveted  their  possession,  as  doubtless 
they  contained  later  intelligence  from  my  distant 
home  than  any  I  had  received,  T  yet  declined  to  aid 
what  I  conceived  to  Ixi  a  gross  imposition  by  taking 
the  letters.  I  further  threatened  prosecution  for 
violating  United  States  statutes,  which  made  the 
act  now  witnessed  a  criminal  offense.  My  threat 
had  more  effect  than  T  had  anticipated.  The  man's 
equanimity  was  disturbed,  and  he  instantly  dropped 
bis  insolent  tone,  saying  that  he  bad  not  taken  the 
letters  from  the  })Ostoffice,  but  had  received  them 
from  another  person  with  whom  he  divided  commis- 
sions ;  and  proposed  to  remit  his  own  share  of  the 
plunder  by  accepting  an  advance  of  but  one  dollar. 
He  further  stated  that  the  instructions  given  him 
had  been  to  visit  tlie  mining  districts,  seek  out  the 
parties  to  whom  letters  wei-e  addressed,  and  make 
arrangements  for  future  deliveries.  The  enterprise 
would  have  been  highly  commendable,  had  authoritv 
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in  advance  been  obtained  from  the  persons  most 
concerned ;  but  in  the  absence  of  this,  it  could  be 
only  considered  an  outrage  for  any  one  to  be  hawk- 
ing about  the  country  letters  of  persons,  many  of 
whom  could  never  be  found,  and  of  others  who  at 
great  expense  and  loss  of  time  may  have  made 
long  journeys  to  San  Francisco  purposely  to  receive 
tidings  from  their  homes,  and  who  would  be  thus 
made  to  suffer  severe  disappointments ;  for  when 
applying  at  the  postoffice  they  would  be  told  there 
were  no  letters  for  them.  The  amount  in  excess  of 
postage  was  a  matter  least  to  be  objected  to,  as 
but  few  who  were  anxious  to  hear  from  a  distant 
home,  would  have  been  unwilling  to  pay  the 
premium  asked  ;  and  I  have  known  of  special  agents 
being  sent  to  San  Francisco  at  large  expense  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  getting  letters  supposed  to  be 
there  ;  an  instance  of  whicli  I  shall  presently  give. 
Subduing  my  wrath  for  the  moment  in  my  anxiety 
for  home  tidings,  I  was  led  for  the  present  to  select 
one  letter  bearing  the  most  recent  post-mark  ;  while 
I  informed  the  mail  peddler,  or  more  properly  mail 
robber,  that  I  would  see  him  again  in  reference  to 
his  nefarious  business. 

Later  in  the  day  I  again  met  him,  and  ray 
indignation  not  having  altogether  subsided,  I  poured 
into  him  the  hottest  shot  I  could  find  in  the 
battery  comprising  my  vocabulary.  Perceiving  a 
ci-owd  gathering  about  me — many  of  whom  shared 
my   feelings  and    showed    a    willingness  to   stand  ])y 
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me  to  any  extent — 1  concluded  to  take  from  him 
the  other  letters,  paying  him  his  abated  price,  as 
I  was  not  anxious  to  become  the  hero  of  a  street 
fight. 

The  contents  of  these  letters  were  eagerly  de- 
voured, as  they  furnished  that  best  of  news  — 
home  news.  And  now  as  I  pen  tliese  lines,  when 
more  than  two  score  years  have  passed  since  the 
events  related,  and  these  same  letters  lie  upon  the 
table  upon  which  I  write,  I  peruse  tliem  once 
again  witli  a  different,  but  as  intense  an  interest 
as  then.  There  are  the  envelopes  which  I  tore 
open  so  eagerly,  showing  the  old  fashioned  wafers 
with  which  they  were  sealed,  and  the  post-marks 
which  I  scanned  in  the  lodging  house,  with  the 
big  figures  in  red  ink  indicating  the  big  postage 
of  those  days  ;  and  l^earing  the  address  beautifully 
written — as  few  indeed  can  write — by  a  hand  long  at 
rest  in  the  stillness  of  death.  Once  again  opening 
each  sheet  with  its  compact  lines  and  these  crossed. 
I  read  of  loved  ones  of  whom  many  have  passed 
to  a  better  life  ;  of  the  weddings  of  some  whose 
grandchildren  are  now  beginning  to  Ihink  of 
marriage ;  of  deaths  of  people  then  j)rominent, 
whose  very  names  are  almost  forgotten  ;  of  festivities, 
the  actors  in  wliich  were  our  young  companions, 
many  of  them  now  gray  and  wrinkled  with  age  ; 
and  of  tlios(?  whose  joys  have  been  turned  to 
sorrows ;  while  yet  others  sleep  under  the  daisies 
that    bh,H)in    .-ibovc    (heir    irr;ives. 
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I  mentioned  a  little  way  back,  the  fact  of  special 
agents  being  sent  to  San  Francisco  for  letters  ;  and 
I  will  now  speak  of  one  whom  I  knew  well,  and 
who  from  such  humble  service  arose  to  positions 
of  prominence,  and  was  among  the  early  Governors 
of  California — John  Bigler.  When  a  boy,  I  had 
often  seen  him  as  he  passed  to  and  from  the  post- 
office  in  Pittsburgh,  where  he  was  a  clerk.  At  a 
later  date  he  was  connected  editorially  with  a  daily 
Democratic    newspaper  of  that    city 

After  leaving  Pittsburgh  he  settled  in  one  of 
the  Western  States — Illinois  probably.  From  thence 
he  emigrated  with  his  wife  and  children  to  Cali- 
fornia. If  besides  these  and  a  wagon  and  a  yoke 
of  oxen  which  hauled  it  and  them,  he  possessed 
any  household  goods,  they  must  have  been  meager 
indeed. 

He  built  in  Sacramento  a  muslin  covered  house 
to  live  in ;  a  curtain  hung  in  the  center  formed 
its  two  rooms  ;  and  its  furnishment  was  of  the  hum- 
blest character.  Besides  being  very  poor,  a  much 
greater  difficulty  was  a  want  of  knowledge  in  what 
way  to  earn  a  living ;  and  the  efforts  he  put  forth 
with    this    end  in    view   were    truly   pitiable. 

Observing  such  to  be  his  condition,  with  a  view 
to  aid  him  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a  need- 
ed service,  a  number  of  his  friends  clubbed  together 
and  raised  a  handsome  purse  with  which  to  send 
him  to  San  Francisco  for  letters.  This  mission  he 
performed,    and    the   compensation    doubtless   was    a 
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great  relief  to  him  in  his  straightened  condition.  It 
was  evident  tliat  like  Micawber,  ho  w.is  "waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up;"  but  more  fortunate  than 
the    prototype,    something   did    turn    u}). 

Following  the  adoption  of  a  State  constitution  by 
a  convention  held  at  Monterey,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  for  an  election  to  be  hold  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 13th,  to  choose  a  govenor,  legislators  and 
sundry  other  officers.  The  date  fixed  upon  happened 
to  be  just  three  daj'^s  after  our  arrival  in  Sacramento 
from  the  mines. 

A  host  of  applicants  were  found  willing  to  serve 
the  State  in  the  several  positions  named,  and  among 
them  John  Bigler  announced  himself  a  candidate  for 
Assembly  from  the  Sacramento  district. 

Where  the  people  in  general  were  strangers  to  one 
another,  it  seemed  fitting  that  those  seeking  favors 
of  others  who  were  to  do  the  voting,  should  make 
known  their  political  views  ;  and  to  this  end  a  mass 
meeting  was  called  for  the  evening  preceding  the 
election.  It  happened  that  Pittsburghers  in  Sacra- 
mento were  numerous  almost  as  mosquitoes  liad  been 
a  short  time  prior  to  this,  and  they  went  buzzing 
about  for  the  candidate,  John  Bigler,  although  politi- 
cally most  of  them  were  of  a  different  faith.  They 
knew  that  he  was  a  Democrat  of  the  kind  said  to  be 
"dyed  in  the  wool,"  and  that  no  manner  of  white- 
washing could  make  white  that  which  was  intensely 
and  indelibly  black  ;  but  they  seemed  willing  never- 
theless to  forgive  him  of  a  sin  so  heinous,  and  even 
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to  include  him  as  one  of  their  own  ;  for  had  he  not 
at  one  time  walked  and  prophesied  in  their  own 
favorite  streets  ;  and  had  he  not  time  since  then  to 
undergo  a  change  of  heart?  They  moreover  knew 
of  his  struggles  with  poverty  ;  and  there  is  at  times 
in  this  a  something  that  "  makes  all  mankind  a 
kin."  And  thus  it  was  they  determined  to  rally  to 
his  support.  One  thing  they  feared,  that  his  dem- 
ocratic proclivities  would  naturally  incline  him  to 
lean  toward  the  support  of  that  which  was  the 
corner-stone  of  the  temple  of  his  party's  idolatry — 
slavery  ;  and  should  this  be  so,  it  would  prove  fatal 
to  his  aspirations.  They  felt,  however,  that  much 
could  be  trusted  to  his  shrewdness,  while  his  necessi- 
ties would  permit  of  no  barrier  to  success  which  by 
any  possibility  he  could  pull  down.  A  politician  of 
his  stamp  was  not  easily  deceived,  and  he  could 
with  ease  trim  his  sails  to  any  popular  breeze.  He 
knew  as  well  as  any  that  the  Monterey  convention, 
ably  representing  the  will  of  the  people,  had  with 
great  unanimity  declared  in  favor  of  a  free  State, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  talk  of  extending 
the  area  of  slavery  was  abroad  in  the  land,  and 
demagogues  like  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  that  very 
little  giant,  were  hoping  to  ride  into  power  on  such 
frail  barques  as  popular  sovereignty. 

Tlie  mass  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  in  front 
of  the  City  Hotel,  a  building  said  to  liave  been 
formed  of  the  logs  used  by  Captain  Sutter  in  erect- 
ing a  flour  mill  for   which   there  was  no  longer  any 
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use,  tliere  being  no  wheat  raised  at  this  time.  Some 
blazing  torches  about  a  rough  rostrum  enabled  the 
audience  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  physiognomy 
of  those  addressing  them,  wlio  were  seeking  to  win 
their  suffrages  ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  possible 
method  for  obtaining  light  upon  what  was  upper- 
most in  tlieir  minds,  the  views  of  the  speakers 
upon    tlie    all    absorbing    theme,    slavery. 

On  most  subjects  they  seemed  able  to  speak  with 
fluency,  but  upon  this  they  were  tongue-tied.  On 
topics  in  general  they  Avere  profoundly  learned,  but 
upon  this  one  alone  tliey  manifested  an  ignorance 
truly   deplorable. 

At  length  came  a  deafening  ci-y  of  "  Bigler ! 
Bigler  !  !  Bigler  !  !  !  "  from  voices  easily  recognized. 
Appearing  on  tlie  stand,  ovr  candidate  for  a  time 
with  extreme  modesty  dwelt  upon  generalities  as 
those  who  preceded  him  had  done.  But  the  impa- 
tient audience  could  endure  such  things  no  longer 
with  calmness,  and  then  came  the  demand,  "  Tell  us 
what  you  think  on  the  extension  of  slavery."  Some 
beating  about  the  busli  was  attempted,  which  did 
not  satisfy  his  auditors,  and  their  demand  was 
repeated  louder  than  l)efore.  The  crisis  had  come, 
his  friends  saw  that  evasion  would  avail  nothing ; 
by  continuing  to  be  non-committal  he  would  be 
beaten,  and  he  might  just  as  well  be  whipped  with 
his  flag  flying  at  the  mast-head  inscribed,  "  Slavery 
forever."  But  their  better  hope  was  that  he  would 
ti'im    Ills    s;iils    ;inil    (loal     wiih    ihr    brrcze,    so     thev 
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began  to  cry,  "  Let  tliom  have  it,  Bigler."  "Out 
with  it,  John,"  etc.,  etc.  They  were  no  wiser  than 
the  speaker ;  he  saw  as  well  as  they,  that  his  hour  had 
come ;  others  might  assume  the  role  of  the  artful 
dodger,  he  could  not  afford  to.  Like  an  old  war- 
horse  he  scented  the  battle  afar  off.  It  was  clear 
to  him  that  party  predilections  must  be  abandoned, 
if  there  was  to  be  an}-  show  of  being  elected  ;  and 
elected  he  must  be  if  he  would  improve  his  circum- 
stances. The  choice  was  between  bread  and  party  ; 
between  principals  and  principles ;  and  both  party 
and  party  principles  had  to  go  to  the  wall.  There 
was  no  longer  any  mincing  of  matters  ;  and  as  if 
anxious  to  show  to  the  whole  world  the  ground 
whereon  he  stood,  that  he  of  all  men  had  nothing 
to  conceal,  he  came  out  boldly,  not  simply  against 
the  extension  of  slavery,  but  leaping  immeasurably 
beyond  that  issue,  he  was  flat  footed  in  opposition 
to  the  institution  of  slavery  itself,  as  the  one  great 
blot  on  our  proud  escutcheon.  In  vulgar  parlance, 
and  what  was  figuratively  accomplished,  *' the  nigger 
was  swallowed  whole." 

The  cheers  that  rent  the  air,  when  he  thus  pro- 
nounced himself,  were  deafening.  It  was  clear  to 
every  one  that  his  election  was  assured ;  and  he 
could    not   but   feel    so    himself. 

His  Pittsburgh  friends,  however,  did  not  relax 
their  efforts ;  their  canvass  was  in  every  particu- 
lar thorough,  and  he  was  triumphantly  elected. 
On     the     assembling     of    the    legislature,     he     was 
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chosen  Speaker  of  the  branch  to  wliich  he  had 
been  elected ;  and  with  this  position  as  another 
stepping  stone,  in  two  years  thereafter  he  became 
Governor  of  the  State.  In  the  same  year  in  which 
he  attained  this  latter  position,  his  brother — William 
Bigler,  as  much  of  a  doughface  in  his  subserviency 
to  the  slave  power  as  James  Buchanan,  or  as  John 
Bigler  Jiimself  proved  eventually  to  he  —  was  elected 
Governor   of   Pennsylvania. 

During  one  of  my  frequent  visits  to  Bedford 
Springs,  I  was  introduced  to  a  relative  of  the  late 
Governor  William  Bigler,  and  the  remark  was  made 
that  I  had  been  acquainted  witli  John  Bigler. 
This  led  to  a  brief  statement  on  my  part  as  to 
the  interest  Pittsburghers  had  taken  in  his  election 
at  Sacramento,  in  1849.  Greatly  to  my  surprise, 
much  pique  was  shown  at  what  I  said,  and  as 
though  doubting  the  accuracy  of  my  facts,  the 
reply  was  made  with  •  some  spice  in  the  tones, 
"  Pittsburghers  didn't  like  the  Biglers."  I  could 
not  deny  the  soft  impeachment ;  for  I  knew  full 
well  they  were  not  tlie  kind  of  jieople  for  Pitts- 
burghers to  bo  much  in  love  witli.  1  remembered, 
too,  what  a  rousing  vote  they  polled,  though 
vainly,  against  one  of  tlicm  when  ho  too  ran  for 
Governor;  but  under  the  circumstances,  and  hav- 
ing no  wish  to  resurrect  the  past,  I  sought,  inef- 
fectually however,  to  change  the  current  of  thought 
by  saying  that  whatever  their  political  prejudices, 
these    had    been    smothered    in    tlio    far-off    land    of 
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California,  where  one  who  had  been  known  as 
their  fellow-citizen,  and  with  whom  they  were 
socially  intimate,  was  a  candidate  for  office.  I 
talked,  however,  to  no  purpose ;  there  are  wounds 
too    deep    to    be    healed. 

From    old    Bedford,    let    us    return    once    more    to 
young  Sacramento.     At  the  election  to  which  refer- 
ence  has  been   made,   there    was   great  difficulty  in 
learning    anything    respecting   the    many  candidates 
for    office.     The    great   mass   of  voters   had   flocked 
from    all    parts    of    the    United     States    within     the 
months  of  the  current  year,  as  did  those  also  seek- 
ing  office,   and   to    vote    intelligently    was   in    most 
cases  impossible.     The  first  vote  of  my  life  was  cast 
at  this  election,  and  the  making  up  of  a  ticket  was 
not  unlike  investing  in   a  lottery  ;  indeed  too   often 
in    later    experience    it    has    been    much    the    same 
when   better   means   of  obtaining   information   were 
within    easy   reach.     The    surname    of    one    of    the 
many      gubernatorial      candidates  —  Winfield      Scott 
Sherwood  —  led  me   and    others    to  suppose  that   he 
was    a   Whig ;    subsequently    I   learned  my  mistake  : 
he  was  a  full  fledged  Democrat.     The  only  one  con- 
cerning   whom    I    could    obtain   any    definite    knowl- 
edge was  my  friend    Bigler,    for    whom    of  course   I 
voted.     In    every    aspect   of    the    case,     it    was    like 
"  buying    a    pig   in    a    poke." 

Two  wearisome  weeks  were  spent  by  Mr.  Murphy 
and  myself,  in  waiting  for  our  baggage  to  arrive, 
and    in    getting    no    word    in    relation    to    it.      Rain 
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fell  almost  daily,  so  that  we  suffered  suspense  rather 
than  entertain  a  thought  of  undertaking  a  journey 
such  as  was  involved  in  returning  to  Mormon 
Island  for  information  :  while  the  almost  exclusive 
resource  for  making  time  pass  without  bearing  too 
heavily  on  our  spirits,  was  in  resorting  to  the 
gambling-hells  and  in  seeking  to  be  interested  while 
watching   the    games   in    progress. 

The  wet  weather  had  driven  many  acquaintances 
to  the  town,  so  that  we  were  at  no  loss  for  agree- 
able company,  but  in  the  same  and  only  common 
resort.  Occasionally  we  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  vary  our  amusements  by  visiting  the  horse 
market,  which  never  failed  to  afford  scenes  of  in- 
terest. One  day  while  thus  engaged  we  chanced 
to  meet  one  of  the  Manillinos  whom  as  a  neigh- 
bor we  had  known  at  the  mines.  After  shaking 
hands,  he  informed  us  in  Spanish — which  we  could 
partially  understand — but  more  particularly  by  signs 
which  he  made,  that  one  of  our  late  companions  had 
died.  The  natural  conjecture  of  course  was  that  the 
one  to  whom  he  referred  was  Mr.  Reppert,  but  to 
be   certain  we   at  once  set  out  for   the  mines. 

After  a  toilsome  march  on  account  of  the  mud, 
and  as  hurriedly  as  possible,  we  reached  camp  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  and  found  Mr. 
McBride  sitting  near  the  tent,  from  whom  we 
learned  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Reppert's  death. 
Soon  after  we  walked  to  the  hill  top  to  visit  the 
place  where  our  friend  lay  buried.  A  lofty  oak  at 
the  head  of  the  grave,  and  the  broken  turf  covering 
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the  mound  beneath  wliich  his  body  lay,  was  all  that 
marked  the  spot.  Mr.  Murphy's  experience  in 
carving,  when  at  sea,  enabled  him  to  prepare  a  suit- 
able tablet,  which  was  nailed  to  the  oak  ;  meanwhile 
Mr.  McBride  and  myself  brought  from  tlie  river 
bank  a  number  of  stones  with  which  to  further  mark 
the  solitary  resting  place. 

Messrs.  Barclay  and  Scully  had  gone  to  Mormon 
Island,  but  returned  before  dusk,  and  were  surprised, 
as  Mr.  McBride  had  been,  to  discover  our  return  ; 
while  their  greeting  of  course  was  hearty. 

A  marked  change  had  come  over  the  little  group 
about  the  evening  camp  fire  when  supper  was  over, 
as  we  sat  and  smoked  our  pipes.  All  were  alike  sad 
and  quiet,  there  was  no  longer  any  merriment,  the 
hills  had  ceased  to  echo  the  loud  peals  of  laughter. 
If  for  a  time  any  conversation  sprung  up,  suddenly 
all  would  relax  into  silence,  and  sit  gazing  vacantly 
into  the  fire,  which  seemed  to  act  as  if  in  sympathy 
with  the  feelings  of  those  about  it ;  quietly  blazing 
up  at  times,  then  darkening  into  doleful,  uncertain 
glimmerings.  Of  what  we  were  thinking,  and  what 
the  intent  of  all,  scarce  needed  words  to  reveal. 
That  this  would  be  the  last  night  in  which  we  would 
be  engaged  in  camp  life  together  was  doubtless 
among  the  thoughts  weighing  heavily  upon  each 
mind.  A  unanimous  conclusion,  almost  without 
discussion,  was  reached,  that  we  should  all  go  to 
San  Francisco,  and  upon  arriving  there,  those  not 
having  settled  upon  going  home  could  then  determine 
as  to  their  future  course. 
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CHAPTER   XIX, 


FAIiKV.-I'.I.L    TO     CAT.IFOJJNIA. 


SHALL  now  pass  r;i[)i(.l]y  ovei-  tlie  remaining 
incidents  of  my  California  life ;  stopping  only 
to  present  a  few  (jf  those  wliich  occupied  a  larger 
share  of  attention. 

After  a  good  night's  rest  the  tent  was  taken  down, 
and  strapping  on  our  backs  all  we  could  in  this 
v/ay  carry,  and  making  arrangements  for  the  trans- 
})ortation  of  what  remained,  we  started  in  single 
hie  up  the  narrow  path  which  led  to  rlie  top  of  the 
hill.  Before  leaving  behind  forever  scenes  which 
in  after  life  would  become  hallowed  in  our  memories, 
by  the  recollections  of  the  many  })lcasurable  hours 
whicii  our  mining  camp  had  ad'orded,  we  paused 
on  the  brow  of  the  liill  to  take  a  farewell  view  of 
all  around.  Below  lay  the  valley,  wild  and  pictur- 
esque, through  which  ihe  beautiful  North  Fork, 
rock  bound,  threaded  its  way,  as  noisily  it  dashed 
onward  singing  the  song  of  ages.  There  were  the 
cliffs  with  beetling  brows  overhanging  the  stream, 
among  which  we  liad  delved  for  gold.  And  there 
the  smoldering  cam})  lire  about  which  so  many 
merry    hours    went    by.       About    us    were    the    giant 
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forests  abounding  with  game  with  which  our  table 
had  been  so  sumptuously  furnished.  And  here,  close 
at  hand,  was  the  grave  of  George  Reppert ! 

A  thousand  thoughts  hurriedly  crowded  through 
our  minds,  as  with  sad  hearts  we  turned  from  scenes 
which  we  should  revisit  often,  but  only  in  thought. 

At  Mormon  Island  we  disposed  of  much  camp 
property,  which  the  store  keepers  were  willing  to 
purchase ;  and  pitching  our  tent  there,  remained 
over  another  night.  The  next  morning,  having 
secured  a  wagon  for  transporting  our  goods,  we 
resumed  our  journey.  The  baggage  belonging  to 
Mr.  Murphy  and  myself,  which  had  occasioned  our 
detention  at  Sacramento,  we  ascertained  had  been 
left  at  a  different  store  from  the  one  to  which  it 
should  have  been  sent. 

Hungry  and  fatigued,  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
afternoon  we  reached  Sacramento,  where  we  halted 
for  a  few  days,  pitching  our  tent  near  to  the 
junction  of  the  Sacramento  and  American  rivers.* 
The  occasion  of  this  delay  was  our  inability  to 
get  passage  to  San  Francisco  immediately ;  having 
to  await  the  sailing  of  the  schooner  General  Morgan, 
which  from  day  to  day  was  slowly  getting  a  load 
of  freight.  Meanwhile  the  scores  of  acquaintances 
met   enabled   us   to   pass  the   time   pleasantly. 

*  On  a  recent  visit,  (1891)  curious  to  determine  the  site  of  this  camp,  I  con- 
cluded that  it  was  just  west  of  the  railroad  depot,  and  near  the  bridge  spanning- 
the  Sacramento.  By  engineering,  the  mouth  of  the  American  River  has  been 
turned  much  farther  north  than  as  I  knew  it  in  '49,  to  prevent  it  from  overflow- 
ing the  city  in  times  of  floods. 
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After  a  run  of  four  days,  in  which  nothing  of 
special  note  happened,  our  gallant  ship  cast  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  We  obtained  lodg- 
ings at  the  "  City  Hotel ;  "  but  after  the  first  night 
found  more  comfortable  quarters  at  the  ''  Garret 
House,"  on  the  plaza  adjoining  the  postoffice,  an 
establishment  which  may  have  obtained  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  guests  slept  in  an  attic. 
For  lodgings  we  paid  two  dollars  per  night ;  our 
meals  were  furnished  upon  the  restaurant  or  Euro- 
pean f)lan.  On  the  night  spent  at  the  City  Hotel, 
shortly  after  retiring  we  were  aroused  by  strange 
noises  and  at  the  same  instant  by  a  motion  that 
seemed  to  jar  the  cots  on  which  we  lay.  The 
venerable  house  was  shaken  to  its  foundations,  the 
old  rafters  above  us  creaked,  the  window  sash 
rattled,  and  the  doors  wrestled  with  their  rusty 
hinges.  Mr.  Murphy  uttered  a  word  of  thankful- 
ness that  at  least  two  of  us  had  a  prospect  of 
getting  away  from  the  city  before  it  would  be 
swallowed  up ;  his  only  fear  being  tliat  we  might 
not  depart  soon  enough.  This  incident  only  for  a 
few  moments  arrested  our  slumbers  ;  indeed  it  might 
almost  Ikivo  been  said  tliat  we  had  been  rocked 
asleep  by  an  earthquake — for  such  indeed  it  was. 
The  only  damage  done  by  this  convulsion  of  nature 
was  the  partial  toppling  over  of  some  chimneys.  It 
occasioned,  however,  much  fright,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  formed  the  principal  topic  of  conversation 
in  the  city.     It  was  the  prelude  of  a  calamity  more 
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terrible  in  its  effects ;  as  a  few  weeks  later,  on 
the  night  of  December  24th,  when  we  were  far  off 
at  sea,  fire  broke  out,  and  before  the  flames  could 
be  arrested  a  large  portion  of  the  city  was  laid 
in  ashes.  The  burned  portion  was  that  which  upon 
this  second  arrival  in  tlie  city  made  us  open  our 
eyes  with  astonishment,  at  the  changes  which  had 
occurred  during  a  few  months  of  absence.  Within 
that  period  San  Francisco  had  put  on  her  seven- 
league  boots,  and  walked  right  up  to  greatness, 
an  event  which  in  all  history  is  vv'ithout  a  parallel ! 
It  was  reserved  for  the  American  nation  to  build 
a  city  in  a  day,  vast  in  its  proportions,  and  reach- 
ing out  its  arms  to  all  the  world  in  an  invita- 
tion to  bring  hither  its  commerce  ;  and  hither  the 
world  had  come,  the  invitation  had  been  accepted. 
Its  commerce  was  already  at  the  doors  of  her  en- 
terprising merchants,  its  sails  in  myriads  whitened 
the  waters  of  her  noble  bay.  The  vast  warehouses, 
hotels,  banks,  gambling  saloons  and  other  build- 
ings, were  wonderful  in  our  eyes  ;  but  it  was  then 
in  reserve  for  all  these  to  be  speedily  swept  away, 
and  onl}^  as  by  another  wave  of  a  magician's  rod 
to  be  replaced  by  others  still  better.  And  again 
a  few  months  go  by,  and  once  more  above  the 
doomed  city  the  destroying  angel  hovered,  when 
a  conflagration  still  more  appalling  than  the  last 
swept  over  it,  leaving  it  a  heap  of  desolation  !  But 
as  if   nothing  could  subdue  the   energies  and  enter- 
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prise  of  such  a  people,  a  mightior  and  more  per- 
manent San  Franciscan  Plioenix  arose  to  astonish 
Christendom  ! 

We  found  people  of  all  nationalities  gathered 
here,  and  all  seemed  to  partake  of  the  go-ahead- 
ative  traits  of  the  universal  Yankee  nation.  And 
yet  not  all,  there  was  a  marked  exception ;  the 
Mexican  here  and  there  mot  sliowed  clearly  that 
his  movements  were  not  quickened,  and  that  his 
belief  had  undergone  no  clumgo — that  the  world 
was    finished    and    ready    for    fencing  in. 

The  peculiar  institution  of  gambling  vras  popu- 
lar as  ever ;  even  keeping  in  advance  of  all  else 
that  was  fast.  The  best  liouses  fronting  on  Ports- 
mouth Square  were  devoted  to  this  branch  <ii  industnj. 
These  were  fitted  up  gorgeously.  Elegant  mirrors 
and  costly  paintings  adorned  the  walls,  while  from 
elaborately  frescoed  ceilings  hung  magnificent  chan- 
deliers which  at  night  dazzled  with  their  brilliance. 
Richly  carved  furniture,  too,  was  in  keeping  with 
these  surroundings. 

Each  house  had  its  orchestra  of  skillful  performers, 
discoursing  excjuisite  music  day  and  night.  And 
to  add  still  further  to  the  attractiveness  of  these 
gilded  hells,  women — possibl}'  "frail  as  fair" — lent 
their  charms  ;  sitting  at  the  gaming  tables  sliufiling 
and  dealing  the  cards  for  the  masculine  gamesters. 
It  was,  of  course,  a  privilege  for  the  gold  miner 
to    get    rid    of   his    hard    earned    dust    in    palaces   so 
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luxurious ;  or  it  appeared  so,  judging  from  the 
numbers  who  carelessly  "  bucked "  at  monte,  or 
tried   their   fortunes    at    "tiger," 

There  were  many  Pittsburghers  here,  most  of  whom 
had  come  to  the  city  to  pass  the  winter  season. 
Colonel  James  Collier,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  Collector 
of  Customs  at  this  port,  and  Colonel  John  W.  Geary, 
Alcalde  of  San  Francisco,  extended  sheltering  wings 
over  the  greater  part  of  my  acquaintances.  Many 
were  engaged  as  appraisers  of  customs  on  board  ships 
coming  into  port.  One  was  Street  Commissioner,  by 
appointment  of  the  Alcalde,  and  scarce  any  besides 
Pittsburghers  were  allowed  to  be  enrolled  in  the  army 
of  street  cleaners,  and  upon  the  police  force.  No 
labor,  to  their  credit,  was  by  these  men  thought 
degrading,  if  honest  and  affording  proper  support. 
My  friend,  J.  Heron  Foster,  who  had  laid  aside  the 
editorial  quill  in  Pittsburgh,  told  me  that  his  first 
undertaking  in  this  place  was  painting  a  newly 
erected  house  ;  and  so  skillful  had  he  become,  that 
while  it  might  be  true  what  Bulwer  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Richelieu  : 

"Controlled   by  men   entirely   great, 

The   pen   is   mightier   than   the   sword," — 

he  was  firmly  convinced  that  in  his  hands  the  brush 
was  mightier   than   the   pen. 

I  can  recall  but  few  of  those  whom  I  knew  who, 
during  my  sojourn  in  California,  engaged  in  any  dis- 
reputable calling.  Of  these,  one  greatly  surprised  me 
when  I  found  him   dealing  out  whisky  by  the  glass 
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to  a  rum  set  of  customers,  not  far  from'  Mormon 
Island  ;  where,  to  conduct  this  business,  he  had  set 
up  a  blue  tent  on  tlie  roadside  !  The  prominence  of 
his  social  position  at  home,  if  no  other  reason,  for- 
bade an  occupation  as  this  ;  while  in  later  years,  to 
have  confronted  the  fact  of  such  a  departure,  would 
have  brought  a  blush  of  shame  to  his  cheeks. 

Another,  belonging  to  a  family  of  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, was  proprietor  of  one  of  the  leading  gambling 
houses  of  San  Francisco.  But  notwithstanding  liis 
high  connections,  this  occupation  was  not  new  to  him, 
and  it  was  followed  by  him  through  life.  Bordering 
upon  this  subject,  there  was  yet  another  deserving 
notice.  This  an  exquisite,  one  among  the  more  promi- 
nent dudes  of  society,  who  both  before  and  after  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  was  so  excessively  airy,  and  so 
superlatively  above  the  common  herd  when  at  liis 
home,  that  he  could  find  but  few  worthy  of  his  recog- 
nition. In  Sacramento,  however,  the  case  was  differ- 
ent ;  there  he  seemed  anxious  to  know  everybody, 
and  with  a  total  disregard  of  all  notions  respecting- 
social  equality  ;  always  provided,  however,  that  tliose 
whom  he  condescended  to  notice  permitted  him  to 
indulge   his    propensity  for  sponging. 

One  of  my  earliest  visits  was  paid  to  Colonel 
James  Collier,  an  intimate  friend  of  my  fatlier. 
Pie  had  been  appointed  Collector  of  Customs  at 
this  port  by  President  Taylor,  and  coming  over- 
land by  tlie  Gila  River  route,  had  encountered 
great  difficulties,  which  he   related.     In  consequence 
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also  he  had  been  greatly  delayed  in  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  as  early  as  he  had  hoped. 
On  a  second  visit,  made  by  his  appointment,  I 
became  the  bearer  of  numerous  letters  to  his  friends 
in  Steubenville  and  Pittsburgh,  which,  as  events 
proved,  were  much  longer  in  reaching  their  des- 
tination than  either  of  us  anticipated.  During  the 
winter  which  followed,  among  those  who  found 
employment  under  Colonel  Collier,  as  Inspectors, 
were  my  recent  companions  in  the  mines,  v/ho 
had  concluded  to  prolong  their  stay  in  California, 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Scully  and  McBride  ;  also  our 
friends,  Kincaicl  and  Moody,  who  too  had  com- 
panioned  with    us    in    our    overland   journey. 

On  the  second  day  after  our  arrival  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Mr.  Murphy  and  myself  secured  passage  for 
Panama  on  the  barque  Glenmore,  commanded  by 
Captain  Cope.  Our  ship  was  advertised  to  sail  on 
the  following  day,  but  several  days  elapsed  before 
she  was  ready  to  put  to  sea.  We  had  previously 
ascertained  that  the  regular  steamer  for  Panama 
would  not  leave  for  a  week,  or  possibly  longer,  and 
had  been  advised  by  naval  officers  whose  acquaint- 
ance we  made,  that  the  Glenmore  was  reckoned  a 
fast  sailer,  and  the  probabilities  of  outsailing  the 
steamer  were  in  her  favor.  The  Glenmore's  cheaper 
rate  of  fare,  moreover,  was  in  better  keeping  with 
the  limited  amount  of  gold  dust  in  our  little  buck- 
skin bags.  As  events  proved,  our  advisers  were 
greatly  mistaken. 
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Some  days  prior  to  tliat  on  which  we  sailed  the 
monthly  mail  arrived  from  the  States,  but  owing  to  its 
immense  proportions,  was  not  distributed  and  in  readi- 
ness for  delivery  until  the  day  of  our  leaving.  At 
an  early  hour  of  that  morning  I  visited  the  postofhce, 
which  adjoined  our  lodgings,  but  so  vast  a  crowd  was 
already  assembled,  that  I  abandoned  all  hope  of  get- 
ting letters,  and  made   no  attempt  in  that  direction. 

To  facilitate  delivery  the  mail  had  been  divided 
into  two  alphabetical  sections,  and  there  were  accord- 
ingly two  delivery  windows,  and  from  each,  two  long 
lines  of  applicants  were  formed,  extending  across  the 
plaza  towards  the  bay.  To  take  position  at  the  tail 
of  one  of  these  lines,  and  slowly  move  upward  until 
one's  turn  should  be  reached,  was  a  trial  of  patience 
with  a  promise  of  weariness  scarce  to  be  endured, 
however  anxious  to  obtain  letters.  Many  persons 
had  gotten  in  line  and  worked  their  way  towards  the 
windows  for  the  sole  purpose  of  selling  out,  as  an 
abundance  of  customers  were  at  hand  ready  to  pay 
liberally  for  such  accommodations.  Prices  varied  ac- 
coi'ding  to  the  nearness  of  approach  to  the  goal, 
and  extent  of  competition,  and  the  range  was  from 
five  to  twenty  dollars.  Among  incidents  related 
was  tliat  of  a  man  who,  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
slept  in  a  chair  all  night,  close  to  a  window. 
Bayard  Taylor,  in  "El  Dorado,"  speaking  of  him, 
says  that  at  daybreak  when  a  clerk  threw  open  a 
shutter,  tliis  individual  aroused  suddenly  from  sleep, 
xind    in    a    loud    voice    called     out    "Jolm    Jenkins." 
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Mr.  Taylor  states  also  that  he  was  engaged  as  one  of 
the  clerical  force,  which,  closely  shut  in,  was  for 
some  days  and  nights  at  work  in  assorting  that 
large  mail,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  all  other 
business   of  the   office    was    suspended. 

About  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednes- 
day, December  5th,  we  repaired  to  the  bay,  and 
engaged  a  small  boat  to  carry  us  to  our  ship,  about 
a  mile  distant.  We  were  accompanied  to  the  water 
by  our  messmates  of  the  North  Fork,  and  I  scarce 
need  say  that  there  were  sad  hearts  at  the  part- 
ing, and  there  were  no  dry  eyes  there.  The  last 
farewell  spoken,  Mr.  Murphy  and  myself  entered 
the  little  boat,  and  there  were  mutual  watchings 
and   w^avings    until    parted    from    sight. 

On  board  ship  we  were  unable  to  learn  anything 
definite  as  to  the  hour  of  sailing ;  though  there  were 
some  surmises  expressed  that  it  would  not  be  until 
morning.  Amid  this  state  of  uncertainty  my  friend 
suddenly,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  left  behind, 
determined  on  going  ashore  to  make  an  effort  to 
obtain  letters.  I  spent  the  evening  uneasily  await- 
ing his  return,  and  each  time  that  a  rope  was 
touched  by  a  sailor  imagined  it  was  a  signal  for 
starting  ;  and  once  when  for  some  cause  the  anchor 
was  shifted,  felt  sure  that  we  were  just  about  to  sail. 

After  dusk  all  was  quiet  on  deck  except  the 
tongues  of  one  hundred  or  more  passengers,  all  of 
whom  were  strangers  to  me.  I  sat  upon  the  fore- 
castle   watching    the    dark     waters,    and    hoping    to 
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hear  the  splashing  oars  of  my  friend's  returning 
boat.  Some  boats  came  only  to  occasion  disappoint- 
ment— the  one  which  I  sought  did  not.  At  ten 
o'clock  I  retired  for  the  night  and  with  a  conscious- 
ness that  my  journey  would  be  made  without  a 
companion.  I  slept  unsoundly  and  at  daybreak  was 
awakened  by  the  rattling  of  chains  and  a  general 
bustle  upon  deck,  whither  I   at  once  repaired. 

Mr.  Murphy  had  not  yet  appeared,  but  I  was  not 
kept  in  long  suspense,  for  he  came  soon  after,  and 
in  the  very  nick  of  time.  The  waters  of  the  bay 
having  become  quite  rough,  on  this  account  he  had 
found  difficulty  in  getting  a  boat,  and  when  he  came 
aboard  was  drenched  with  spray.  His  trip  ashore  had 
cost  him  fifteen  dollars,  but  he  felt  repaid  in  having 
obtained  three  letters  from  home.  What  had  influ- 
enced him  to  hope  for  the  success  with  which  he  was 
rewarded,  was  a  promise  made  by  our  host  of  the 
Garret  House,  who  had  some  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Moore,  the  post-master — that  at  night  he  would  en- 
deavor to  get  letters  for  those  of  his  boarders  who 
might  desire  his  assistance  ;  and  it  was  through  this 
intervention  that    Mr.  Murphy  obtained  his   letters. 

All  the  passengers  were  summoned  to  the  quarter- 
deck to  be  enrolled  by  an  officer  of  the  ship,  and 
to  ascertain  that  their  passage  had  been  paid ; 
this  little  informality  over,  the  anchor  up,  and 
sails  set,  with  a  light  wind  and  an  ebbing  tide, 
we  floated  out  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
Presidio,  Saucelito,  and  the  Golden  Gate  passed, 
California   was   behind   me,   forever ! 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

HOMEWARD  BOUND. FEOM    SAN    FRANCISCO   TO   PANAMA. 

IT  was  early  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  De- 
cember 6th,  1849,  that  with  a  light  wind  filling 
her  sails,  our  vessel,  the  barque  Glenmore,  Cap- 
tain Cope,  moved  from  her  moorings  in  the  bay 
of  San  Francisco  towards  the  great  Pacific  Ocean^ 
bound   for   Panama. 

The  Presidio,  formerly  a  Mexican  encampment^ 
but  over  which  the  stars  and  stripes  now  waved, 
was  soon  passed.  On  the  opposite  shore  was  the 
small  settlement  of  Saucelito.  Some  minutes  later, 
we  passed  the  Fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  liarbor : 
this  simply  a  shore-battery  on  a  promontory  com- 
manding the  entrance,  or  ''  Golden  Gate, "  as  it 
was  then  beginning  to  be  called.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance outward,  on  some  rocks  jutting  a  hundred 
or  more  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  a 
large  number  of  seals  were  sunning  themselves, 
while  others  more  sportively  inclined  swam  about,. 
or  clambered  up  the  slippery  sides  of  the  rocks,. 
upon  which  also  thousands  of  sea  fowl  rested. 
Six  or  eight  sailing  vessels  were  in  sight,  and  a 
few  whales  keeping  each  other  company,  were 
playfully    bobbing   up    and     down.     Before     noon     a 
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slight  feeling  of  nausea  induced  me  to  lie  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  my  berth,  and  by  so 
doing    I    escaped  sea-sickness. 

For  some  days  it  was  evident  that  we  were  mak- 
ing but  little  headway.  At  times  our  sails  were 
stiffened  by  fair  breezes,  but  more  frequently  they 
flapped  idly  against  the  masts  as  we  lay  becalmed, 
or   almost   so. 

On  the  second  day  we  were  out  of  sight  of  land, 
but  on  some  subsequent  days  ran  nigh  enough  to 
catch  faint  outlines  of  it.  Card-playing  was  mucli 
in  vogue ;  some  passengers  were  constantly  at  it, 
and  until  late  hours  in  the  night.  On  the  fourth 
day  out  it  was  noticed  that  the  water  we  drank 
had  an  unpleasant  odor,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  rat  had  found  a  watery  grave  in  the  cask 
from  which  we  obtained  our  supply.  We  could 
not  afford  to  throw  away  the  water,  for,  as  Ave 
learned,  there  was  none  to  spare,  so  it  was  pumped 
into  an  empty  cask,  and  tlie  carcass  of  the  offend- 
ing animal  removed.  After  some  days,  it  was  said 
that  this  water  would  become  purified,  so  as  to  be 
again  fit  for  use  ;  but  to  thoroughly  enjoy  it,  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  not  when  using  it  call  to 
mind  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  At  times  the  weather 
was  cold,  but  most  of  the  passengers  staid  on  deck 
in  preference  to  remaining  in  the  close  sleeping 
quarters :   while   many   suffered    from    sea-sickness. 

A  school  of  porpoises,  and  two  large  whales,  were 
about   the   only    novelties    witnessed    tlie    first    week. 
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By  the  13th  of  December  the  theory  of  a  quick 
passage  was  dissipated.  We  were  then  with  favor- 
able winds  making  but  seven  knots  per  hour.  Much 
of  this  time  we  had  either  winds  dead  ahead,  or 
what  was  worse,  none  at  all.  On  that  day  we  were 
in  latitude  30°,  27'.  On  the  day  following  we  passed 
in  sight  of  an  island ;  ran  through  a  school  of  por- 
poises ;  and  were  visited  by  a  slight  wind-storm,  which 
was  followed  by  rain.  By  the  noon  observation  we 
were  in  latitude  28°,  14'.  On  the  16th  I  did  some 
laundry  work,  in  a  manner  the  knowledge  of  which 
I  had  obtained  by  observing  what  the  seamen  did. 
Tying  the  garments  to  a  long  rope,  I  cast  them 
over  the  side  of  the  vessel  into  the  sea,  to  be 
dragged  on  the  surface  of  the  water  until  cleansed. 
Care  had  to  be  taken  if  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
was  rapid,  not  to  leave  the  clothing  too  long  in  the 
sea,  as  there  was  danger  of  it  being  pulled  into 
ribbons,  as  was  my  experience  with  one  of  my 
garments.  Excepting  such  mishaps,  I  reflected  upon 
the  method  as  an  improvement  upon  the  ordinary 
modes,  and  almost  a  realization  of  that  golden  era 
referred  to  in  the  song  : 

"Then   haste  the   glorious   age   I  pray, 
Each  week  without   a  washing   day." 

A  grampus,  or  black  fish,  was  seen  over  the 
bow ;  and  on  the  same  day  what  the  sailors  call 
a  boatswain's  bird,  having  a  long  tail,  resembling 
in   shape    a   marlin   spike,  was   observed. 
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December  IStli  was  a  very  pleasant  day ;  we 
were  in  sight  of  some  mountainous  islands  named, 
it  was  said,  Morganita,  Latitude  24°,  16'.  A  sword 
fish  and  a  fish  hawk  were  the  "lions"  of  the 
day.  Cape  St.  Lucas  was  in  sight  all  day  of 
December  19th.  Some  flying  fish  were  seen.  Night 
excessively  warm.  A  passenger  from  Massachusetts, 
named  Woodcock,  died  in  the  night.  It  was  a  pain- 
ful experience  to  be  nigh  to  this  poor  wanderer, 
so  far  separated  from  his  home  and  those  he  loved, 
and  to  hear  him  dictate  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  his 
mother.  This  done  he  prayed,  then  for  a  little 
while  his  mind  wandered,  then  ceasing  to  speak, 
"life's  fitful  fever  was  ended."  His  disease  was 
consumption,  brought  on  by  exposure  in  the  mines. 

On  the  morning  following,  the  passengers  and 
crew  assembled  on  deck  to  witness  the  impressive 
ceremony  of  a  burial  at  sea.  The  body  of  the 
deceased,  sewed  in  his  hammock,  was  lashed  to  a 
plank,  one  end  of  which  was  heavily  ballasted 
with  stone  and  extended  over  the  rail  of  the  ship. 
While  thus  poised,  an  ofiicer  of  the  ship  read  the 
English  burial  service  ;  when  at  a  given  signal 
there  was  a  plunge,  and  in  a  moment  the  angry 
waters  closed  the  mournful  scene  ! 

Brisk  winds  off  the  Gulf  of  California  bore  us  on- 
ward at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  per  hour,  a  pace  not 
previously    attained. 

For  three  nights  in  succession  I  slept  but  little 
on  account  of  a  swollen  lip  in  which  cold  had  settled, 
and  these  were  sultry  nights,  especially  below  deck. 
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Time  often  hung  heavily  on  my  hands,  and  to 
while  it  away,  as  I  had  done  aforetime  in  Sacra- 
mento and  in  San  Francisco,  when  a  surplusage 
of  hours  had  to  be  disposed  of,  I  occasionally 
lingered  about  the  gaming  tables,  of  which  usually 
one  or  more  were  to  be  found  below  deck.  I  fancied 
that,  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  games,  I  could 
interest  myself  without  in  the  least  being  tempted 
to  become  a  participant  in  their  fascinations. 

While  thus  engaged,  I  chanced  to  attract  the 
attention  of  a  Mexican,  an  inveterate  gamester,  one 
in  whom  doubtless  the  national  trait  had  been 
imbibed  with  his  mother's  milk.  Possibly  he  had 
sized  me  up,  and  calculated  that  I  might  be 
found  an  easy  victim  for  his  arts ;  at  all  events 
I  was  invited  by  him  to  engage  in  a  little  game. 
At  first  I  declined,  having  no  desire  to  play ; 
besides  I  had  but  little  familiarity  with  the  game 
he  was  accustomed  to,  and  even  less  with  the  cards  he 
used — those  of  his  own  country,  so  different  from 
ours,  the  same  with  which  the  national  game  of 
monte  is  played.  Finally,  however,  by  his  urgent 
entreaties  I  was  overcome,  and  sat  down  to  the 
table  with  him.  His  next  anxiety,  expressed  in  the 
usual  phrase,  was  to  "  make  the  game  interesting  ;  " 
but  I  utterly  refused  to  play  for  money.  To  accom- 
modate himself  to  any  scruples  I  might  have,  he 
then  proposed  to  stake  against  an  indifferent  sort  of 
watch  which  I  carried,  a  Turkish  tobacco  pipe  with  a 
painted  porcelain  bowl,  and  a  long  stem  made   from 
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some  fine  wood.  I  knew  that  he  vakied  it  highly, 
and  that  it  was  liis  inseparable  companion  during 
his  waking  hours,  and  its  smoke  the  solace  of  his  life. 
Like  the  apples  of  Eden,  the  temptation  was  irresist- 
ible ;  and  overlooking  the  inequalities  necessarily 
existing  between  the  professional  gamester  and  the 
green  player — between  the  wolf  and  the  lamb — 1 
yielded    full    assent,    and   the    game    was   begun. 

It  must  have  been  to  our  mutual  astonishment  that 
I  proved  to  be  the  winner ;  but  an  equal  surprise 
awaited  me  when  I  found  that  I  was  not  so  considered 
by  my  opponent,  but  on  the  contrary  was  coolly 
informed  by  him  that  in  all  such  contests  "  the  best 
two  in  three  wins."  It  was  useless  for  me  to  set  up 
an  opinion  against  so  learned  an  authority,  whose 
business  it  was  to  know  such  things,  so  at  it  we  went 
again.  In  our  first  game  he  had  dealt  the  cards 
as  thougli  it  were  some  fore-ordained  right  which 
could  not  be  gainsay ed,  and  without  so  much  as  a 
word  being  said.  Naturally  I  now  thought  the  deal 
was  mine,  especially  as  in  the  first  instance  I  had 
without  dissent  yielded  to  liis  arbitrary  metliod  ; 
but  no  such  nonsense  on  my  part  was  to  be  allowed, 
and  1  was  told  tliat  "the  deal  always  goes  to  the 
lusci-.'  Of  course,  I  could  but  yield  to  an  expounding 
of  laws  so  authoritative,  and  without  further  inter- 
ruption the  game  proceeded.  Indeed,  as  to  the 
deal  in  this  [)articular  game,  it  was  of  no  consequence 
so  long  as  was  tlie  case  in  this  instance,  I  employed 
the  utmost  vigilance,  a"  fact   which  I  readily  perceived 
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grieved  my  opponent  when  he  observed  it,  for 
watchfulness  was  questioning  his  integrity  ;  neverthe- 
less I  had  a  conviction  that  it  insured  an  honest  deal. 

This  second  game  was  hotly  contested,  inch  by 
inch,  steadily,  stoutly  and  stubbornly,  and  much  to 
the  surprise  and  horror  of  my  dark  complexioned 
antagonist  as  I  imagine,  I  won  the  pipe.  Nothing, 
however,  betrayed  his  inward  emotions.  In  gambling, 
the  Mexican  never  permits  his  countenance  to 
herald  defeat ;  in  fact  neither  victory  nor  defeat,  nor 
gain  nor  loss,  is  suffered  even  momentarily  to  change 
his  stolidity. 

While  now  my  success  could  no  longer  be  brought 
in  question,  he  of  the  land  of  frijoles  and  tortillas 
was  firmly  bent  on  getting  even  with  me  in  some 
way,  and  with  persistence  I  was  bantered  for  a 
renewed  contest. 

No  law  could  be  cited  making  it  imperative  that 
I  should  again  play,  but  it  was  not  just  polite  that, 
after  drawing  the  first  blood,  I  should  hasten  off 
with  the  spoils.  This  was  not  put  in  words,  but  was 
in  some  way  conveyed  and  understood,  and  it  struck 
me  in  a  vulnerable  point,  somewhere  between  the 
joints  of  the  harness,  and  I  succumbed.  In  yielding, 
I  proposed  staking  the  pipe  against  his  deck  of 
cards,  thus  gracefully  placing  a  crown  upon  his  hap- 
piness as  I  easily  saw  it  would.  In  making  the 
offer,  I  was  aware  that  if  there  was  anything  he 
possessed  that  could  claim  to  be  second  in  his 
affection  to  the  pipe,  it  was  this  very  deck  of  cards. 
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antl  as  it  was  the  only  pack  of  its  kind  that  I  liad 
ever  seen,  and  peculiar  in  its  ornamentation,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  should  even  prefer  it  to  the  pipe. 

The  stakes  thus  arranged,  I  was  well  nigh  staggered 
with  surprise  by  a  proposition  proceeding  from  my 
opponent — that  stickler  for  law  and  order — that  that 
which  as  a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  was  unal- 
terable, should  now  be  set  aside  or  waived,  viz.,  that 
the  winning  of  two  games  in  three  should  be  required 
to  decide  the  contest,  and  instead  that  a  single 
game  should  suffice.  On  recovery  of  my  breath  I 
acceded  to  the  amended  law,  but  not  without  some 
misgivings  as  to  its  effect.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
having  been  the  loser  previously,  whether  or  no 
this  game  had  aught  to  do  with  tlie  former  one — 
he  claimed  the  deal.  To  all  of  his  demands  I  had 
thus  far  accustomed  myself  to  accede,  and  having 
the  satisfaction  that  in  so  doing  I  had  really  lost 
nothing,  I  accordingly  felt  that  I  could  once  more 
be  generous. 

Evidently  in  liaving  the  deal  lie  had  calculated 
upon  some  advantage,  at  least  I  had  a  suspicion  of 
this,  when  by  attentive  watching  I  discovered  an 
ace  up  his  sleeve.  He  explained,  however,  on  the 
honor  of  a  gentleman,  that  he  was  incapable  of 
practicing  a  fraud,  that  upon  such  subjects  he  was 
of  an  exceedingly  sensitive  naturi",  and  could  not 
for  a  moment  even  rest  under  a  false  implication, 
or  have  his  character  brought  into  question ;  that 
the    cards    and  not  himself  were  slippery.     The  ace 
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having  been  restored  to  the  pack,  and  an  honest 
deal  succeeding,  I  thereupon  assured  him  of  my 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  integrity,  that  his 
every  act  since  our  play  began  was  proof  of  this, 
that  it  would  require  at  least  four  or  five  aces  up  his 
sleeve  to  shake  my  faith  in  him,  and  besides  I  knew 
that  it  was  quite  a  common  thing — nothing  unusual 
— for  aces  to  be  found  in  such  places.  In  conclusion, 
I  hoped  that  no  serious  injury  would  result  to  his 
feelings  on  account  of  this  little  mishap,  purely 
accidental  as  it  w^as,  as  was  plain  to  be  seen. 

Pleasant  relations  were  thus  happily  restored,  and 
the  contest  being  renewed,  in  less  time  than  one 
could  say  Jack  Robinson,  I  added  the  monte  cards  * 
to  my  winnings,  and  on  the  moment  pocketed  them. 
Deprived  of  tools  to  work  with,  the  Mexican  there- 
after left  me   alone.   ' 

The  noon  observation  of  December  21st  showed 
longitude  105°,  latitude  18°,  20'.  On  the  22d,  the 
shortest  day  of  the  year,  the  accustomed  serenity 
which  prevailed  on  board  ship  was  sufiiciently  ruffled 
to  make  it  perhaps  the  day  longest  to  be  remem- 
bered. The  table  had  been  uniformly  bad  ;  and  the 
passengers  constant  in  their  complaints,  both  as  to 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  given  them.  The 
salted  beef  and  pork  to  which  they  were  treated  in 
turn  was  off"ensive  to  sight,  smell  and  taste,  being 
absolutely  spoiled,  and  unfit  for  use.     Tlie  discovery, 

•-Note.— I  do  not  recall  what  ultimately  befell  the  pipe;  among  other 
relics  treasured  up,  the  cards  may  yet  be  found. 
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moreover,  had  been  made  that  the  barrels  from  which 
these  meats  had  been  taken  were  branded,  "  Refused 
Navy  Stores."  It  was  therefore  a  clear  case  that  an 
imposition  had  been  practiced  by  the  ship  owners, 
and  their  vessel  was  ira properly  provisioned.  The 
pilot-bread  also  was  not  good,  having  been  damaged 
by  water  ;  while  in  devouring  it,  we  had  the  assist- 
ance  of   skippers. 

These  foods  with  an  infei'ior  grade  of  tea,  and 
coffee  thought  to  be  worse,  with  a  small  variety  of 
vegetables,  constituted  our  daily  rations,  except  that 
once  a  week  we  had  a  soup  somewhat  like  that  of 
Dotheboy's  hall  for  which  Oliver  Twist  dared  '■'■  cry 
for  more."  On  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  we  had  a 
dessert  termed  duif — possibly  spelled  "  dough," — the 
sailors  called  it  "  General  Duff."  This  was  simply 
a  great  lump  of  very  salty  dough  which  was  eaten 
with  molasses,  black  and  rank.  To  do  no  injustice, 
I  should  add  that  for  breakfast  we  sometimes  had 
what  was  called  lobscouse,  a  compound  consisting  of 
table  scraps  of  all  sorts  boiled  together,  what  on  shore 
might  possibly  be  known  as  boarding  house  hash. 

On  the  })articular  day  to  which  allusions  have  been 
made,  there  was  a  culmination  of  long  pent  up  in- 
dignation. A  dish  of  the  putrid  beef  which  for 
several  days  had  graced  the  table  without  being 
touched,  once  more  made  its  appearance.  Happily 
reflecting  the  mind  oi"  all  j)resent,  one  of  the  passen- 
gers seized  the  dish,  and  walking  to  the  hatchway 
heaved   the  meat  upon    deck. 
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Dinner  over,  all  went  on  deck,  and  presently 
Captain  Cope,  coming  from  his  stateroom,  ob- 
served the  beef  scattered  about,  and  inquired  what 
it  meant.  When  informed  by  a  passenger,  he  re- 
sponded by  saying  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
that  any  food  unfit  for  use  should  be  furnished. 
Though  not  good  as  it  should  have  been,  better 
food,  doubtless  by  careful  selection,  was  afterwards 
served. 

The  Captain  was  very  reserved,  seldom  convers- 
ing with  any  passenger,  but  he  always  impressed 
me  as  being  gentlemanly  ;  although  a  different  view 
was  taken  by  the  passengers  in  general.  Our  vessel 
had  not  been  built  for  carrying  passengers  ;  a  por- 
tion of  her  hold  had  been  fitted  up  for  this  pur- 
pose, having  roughly  made  sleeping  bunks.  In 
sultry  weather  particularly,  we  found  our  quarters 
close  and  uncomfortable.  Frequently,  as  did  some 
others,  I  carried  my  blanket  to  the  deck,  and 
passed  the  night  there  with  the  starry  dome  for 
my  canopy ;  while  often  breezes  fresh  and  invigor- 
ating  fanned   me. 

December  23d,  observation,  latitude  16°,  55' ; 
weather  pleasant.  A  man-of-war  hawk  alighted  on 
the  mizzen  royal  j^ard ;  and  a  sailor,  climbing  to 
it,  caught  it  and  brought  it  to  the  deck.  Its  body 
was  the  size  of  an  ordinary  duck ;  its  wings  hav- 
ing an  extra  joint,  formed  the  letter  AV  when 
partly  closed,  and  when  extended  measured  six  feet 
from    tip     to     tip.      Its     goose-like     neck     was     sur- 
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mounted  by  a  small,  round  head,  with  a  beak  six 
inches  in  length.  The  feathers  of  the  body  were 
white,   while   those    of   the   wings   were   black. 

On  the  24th  a  number  of  dolphins  were  seen 
about  our  bow,  displaying  the  beautiful  and  ever 
varying  rainbow  tints  for  w^hich  they  are  noted. 
With  a  hook  and  line  one  of  these  and  a  bonita 
were  caught.  The  latter  is  a  somewhat  similar,  but 
smaller  fish.  The  flesli  of  both  is  very  solid,  while 
their  fins  and  tails  are  hard  and  elastic.  It  was 
a  rare  and  beautiful  siglit  to  watch  the  constant 
varying  of  their  brilliant  hues,  as  these  fish  lay 
panting  on  deck  ;  but  after  a  time  when  it  became 
evident  that  they  were  nearing  their  end,  the 
brilliancy  faded,  and  when  the  panting  ceased,  as 
life  went  out,  they  each  became  perfectly  black. 
A  small  flying  fish  was  also  caught. 

Christmas  was  observed  by  our  being  served  w^ith 
a  really  good  dinner ;  that  is,  good  for  the  "  Glen- 
more."  The  beef  and  pork  were  about  as  they 
should  have  been ;  we  had  beans  both  boiled  and 
baked,  pumpkins  and  potatoes,  and  mince  pies.  The 
good  cheer  made  us  forget  some  past  discomforts. 
Several  whales  were  in  sight,  and  among  them 
one  very  large  one  wdiich,  the  sailors  said,  was  a 
species  called  sulphur  bottom.  Besides  a  good  din- 
ner, and  the  sight  of  whales,  there  was  the  pros- 
pect of  a  storm.  The  sky  became  black  with  angry 
clouds  ;  some  brilliant  flashes  of  lightning  formed  as 
fine    an"   electrical  display  as   any    I   had  ever  seen, 
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and.  there  was  some  deep  toned  thunder  which 
added  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Sails  were 
reefed,  and  other  preparations  made  for  the  coming 
storm,  l)ut  it  came  not,  and  there  was  but  a  light 
discharge  of  rain. 

On  the  27th,  the  effects  of  the  late  deceased  pas- 
senger were  sold  at  public  outcry  b}^  the  mate, 
the  proceeds  to  be  forwarded  to  his  relatives. 
As  we  approached  the  equator  we  noticed  the  tem- 
perature becoming  more  and  more  unbearable.  On 
tlie  28th  two  large  awnings  covering  a  large  space 
of  the  deck  w^ere  put  up,  which  added  greatly  to 
our  comfort.  On  this  day,  too,  the  supercargo  made 
a  register  of  the  passengers,  giving  their  names, 
occupations  and  present  destination.  Our  j^rogress 
continued  slow  as  ever ;  the  winds  seldom  favored 
us.  Another  event  of  note — our  molasses  suppl}'-  was 
at  an  end — farewell  General  Duff !  Sugar,  too,  was 
getting  low,  and  thenceforward  w^e  were  to  expect  a 
limited  allowance.     Thus  misfortunes  thicken. 

"  Come  winds,  come  rack." 

Worse  still,  on  December  29th  our  water  suj)ply 
was  so  diminished  that,  instead  of  160  gallons  dail}^ 
we  were  to  have  but  125 ;  and  should  this  not 
be  found  sufficient,  each  passenger  would  have 
measured  to  him  an  allowance  per  day.  The  hard- 
ship of  our  situation  was  enhanced  by  the 
increasing  warmth  of  the  weather,  causing  greater 
thirst.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  last  named  we 
had   a  glorious    sunset,   one    indescribably   beautiful. 
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The  whole  expanse  of  the  heavens  was  overspread 
with  tints  wonderful  to  behold.  Then  the  curtain 
of  night  was  drawn.  For  me  it  was  a  long,  black 
night.  For  the  space  of  two  weeks  I  was  prostrated 
by  a  severe  illness,  in  which  I  was  closely  con- 
fined to  my  hammock,  or  rather  to  that  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Murphy,  who  relinquished  it  that  I  might 
be  more  comfortable  than  I  could  possibly  have  been 
in  my  w'ooden  bunk.  I  was  attended  by  a  country 
doctor  from  Weston,  Missouri,  who  pronounced  my 
sickness  typhoid  fever.  For  several  days  I  was  de- 
lirious, and  my  life,  of  course,  a  blank.  Mr.  Murphy 
was  unceasing  in  his  attention  throughout  my  ill- 
ness, by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  must  have 
had  but  little  rest  or  sleep.  I  felt  well  assured 
that  to  his  watchful  care  my  recovery  was  mainly 
due,  and  that  I  owed  little  to  the  skill  or  medi- 
cines   of  the    physician. 

Among  the  passengers  there  was  a  prevailing 
impression  that  this  doctor  pushed  himself  into 
practice  for  the  returns  it  brought ;  for  myself,  I 
am  unable  to  form  an  opinion.  His  fees  were 
moderate.  There  was  on  board  a  naval  surgeon,  Dr. 
Loveland,  who  lent  his  service  when  called  upon, 
but  refused  compensation.  I  had  some  knowledge 
both  as  to  his  skill  and  modesty.  Mr.  Murphy 
consulted  him  in  reference  to  my  case,  without 
the  attending  physician  being  aware  of  the  fact, 
and    was    much  assisted  bv  his   advice. 
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I  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  crawl  to  the  deck  on 
Saturday,  January  12th,  (1850,)  of  course  being  assisted 
by  the  stout  arms  of  Mr.  Murphy.  The  fresh  air 
invigorated  me  day  by  day,  but  I  continued  weak 
until  the  close  of  the  voyage.  Captain  Cope,  on 
learning  of  my  illness,  was  very  kind,  making 
frequent  inquiries  in  reference  to  my  condition,  and 
upon  a  number  of  occasions  sent  delicacies  to  me 
to  aid  in  my  restoration.  Among  the  passengers  in 
general  he  was  thought  to  be  heartless  ;  I  had  every 
reason  to  think  otherwise,  and  still  I  wonder  at  his 
attentions,    which   seemed    confined    to    myself. 

My  brief  daily  notations,  interrupted  for  a  time, 
were  resumed  on  the  14th,  when  I  chronicled  the 
oft  repeated  fact  that  we  were  still  making  but 
slow  progress  towards  Panama,  from  which  we  were 
then  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant.  Some 
islands  were  in  sight.  During  my  illness  two 
others  of  the  passengers  died.  One  of  these  a  young 
man  from  Philadelphia,  named  Beenken.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  9th  of  January,  at  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning,  and  his  burial  took  place  shortly 
after  daylight.  His  disease  was  diarrhoea.  The  other, 
named  Billings,  from  Vermont,  died  of  consump- 
tion on  the  night  of  the  12th,  and  was  buried 
on    the    morning    following. 

The  effects  of  these  deceased  passengers  were  sold 
by  the  mate  on  the  14th.  In  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  there  were  yet  two  others  of 
our   passengers    who   died    on    this    voyage,   making 
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in  all  five,  although  I  had  failed  to  record  the 
facts  at  the  times  of  their  occurrence.  A  terrible 
mortality,  but  in  every  case  I  believe  the  diseases 
which  terminated  the  lives  of  the  several  persons, 
were  contracted  before  coming   on    board  ship. 

About  the  time  of  my  convalescence  it  was  found 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  supply  of  water  running 
short,  to  apportion  a  daily  allowance  to  each  person 
on  board.  Accordingly,  on  every  morning  the 
passengers  fell  into  line,  each  one  bringing  a  bottle, 
jug  or  whatever  utensil  could  be  procured,  and  on 
reaching  the  water  cask  the  supply  was  measured 
out.  Nothing  could  reflect  more  than  this  upon 
the  criminal  conduct  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
in  putting  her  to  sea  with  so  inadequate  a  supply 
of  one  of  the  great  necessaries  of  life.  While  freely 
expressing  their  indignation,  the  passengers  approved 
of  the  apportionment  as  a  necessity  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life,  all  being  placed  upon  a  common  level. 
It  vras  not  long  after  this,  however,  that  a  vessel 
from  Panama  was  sighted,  hailed  and  brought  along- 
side our  ship.  Our  condition  made  known,  we  were 
enabled  to  purchase  several  casks  of  water,  so 
that  there  was  no   longer    necessity  for   doling    out. 

The  even  tenor  of  ship  life  was  disturbed  by 
two  incidents  on  January  11th.  Among  the  more 
notable  passengers  was  a  tall,  lank  Virginian.  For 
some  peculiarities  he  attracted  general  attention. 
Ever  since  he  embarked  he  had  been  a  sufferer 
from  sea-sickness,  and  Mdiilst  all  the  time  emaciated, 
he  did  not  appear  to  grow  more  so.     A  more  robust 
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man  would  have  been  food  for  sharks  without  thus 
indefinitely  protracting  their  hunger.  Among  other 
foibles,  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  put  forth  his 
opinions  in  the  most  offensive  manner  in  support 
of  slavery ;  his  object  being  seemingl}'^  to  irritate 
a  number  of  New  Englanders,  well  known  as  oppo- 
nents of  the  pet  institution  of  the  South  ;  and  again, 
his  temper  was  most  ungovernable.  On  a  number 
of  occasions  when  his  opinions  were  combatted,  or 
like  offense  given,  he  had  hurled  with  violence  at 
his  opponents  any  missile  within  reach.  Sympathy 
for  his  bodily  ailment  had  hitherto  protected  him, 
but  all  were  become  heartily  tired  of  his  violence. 
On  this  particular  day,  a  Mr.  Bradley  undertook 
in  a  quiet  manner  to  remonstrate  with  him  for  his 
outbursts  of  temper,  when  he  picked  up  a  great 
lump  of  coal,  and  threvv^  it  with  a  force  that 
would  have  been  fatal  had  his  aim  been  true.  A 
billet  of  wood  was  within  easy  reach  of  Mr.  Bradley, 
and  with  a  well  directed  blow  he  prostrated  the 
Virginian  on  the  deck.  As  he  lay  there  bleeding 
freely  from  a  contusion  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
it  was  observed  that  there  was  no  waste  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  any  one ;  and  thenceforward  the 
utmost  decorum  was  exhibited  by  the  passionate 
advocate   of   slavery. 

The  other  incident  alluded  to  was  likewise  one 
in  which  temper  played  a  part.  Among  our  passen- 
gers v/as  a  sea  captain  named  Raymond,  who  had 
all  along   been  on  terms  of  intimacy   with    Captain 
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Cope.  For  liours,  almost  daily  they  paced  the  quarter 
deck,  arm  in  arm,  and  always  conversing.  But  on 
this  particular  day  their  conversation  seemed  to  be 
more  than  usually  animated  ;  they  were  not  linked 
together  as  formerly,  and  instead  of  walking  they 
stood  still.  It  transpired  that  the  cause  of  the 
change  was  this.  Land  was  in  sight,  which  Captain 
Cope  had  said,  were  certain  islands.  Tlie  other 
captain,  disagreeing,  said  that  what  was  seen  was 
the  Cape  at  the  mouth  of  Panama  Gulf.  Cope 
became  highly  indignant,  regarding  an  expression 
of  opinion  as  this  as  somethiDg  not  to  be  tolerated. 
Having  chart,  compass,  quadrant  and  chronometer 
all  at  fingers'  ends,  how  was  it  possible  he  could 
be  mistaken !  His  ability  to  use  properly  these 
several  nautical  helps  was  impeached,  and  in  high 
dudgeon  he  turned  on  his  heel,  leaving  Raymond 
to  reflect  on  his  audacity.  Before  night  came,  Cap- 
tain Cope's  mind  had  undergone  a  change,  the  land 
was  as  Raymond  had  stated,  but  never  again  did 
the  pair  walk  the  quarter  deck  in  close  alliance. 
Cape  or  no  Cape,  the  offense  was  deep  rooted,  and 
possibly  the  humiliation  in  discovering  that  lie  had 
been  wrong  was  even  greater  than  tliat  of  being 
contradicted. 

On  the  da)'  following  these  events,  we  were  through- 
out sailing  within  five  miles  of  land.  Two  vessels 
were  in  sight,  going  in  opposite  directions,  and  as  it 
had  been  a  rare  thing  to  see  any  ships  this  became 
a  matter  notewoi-thv. 
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On  the  17tli  one  of  the  ship's  clerical  force,  named 
Reed,  circulated  a  paper  for  signatures,  commend- 
ing the  Glenmore  to  the  patronage  of  the  public. 
As  an  opposite  feeling  prevailed,  this  only  served 
as  a  suggestion,  to  make  public  the  facts  heretofore 
mentioned  in  my  notes  as  to  the  manner  of 
victualing  the  ship,  and  of  sending  her  out  with  an 
insufficient  supply  of  water.  Accordingly,  a  meeting 
was  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  give  ex- 
pression to  what  was  felt  to  be  the  true  condition, 
in  a  paper  to  be  signed  and  published.  There  was  no 
uncertain  sound  either  in  the  remarks  of  several 
speakers,  or  in  what  was  embraced  in  the  paper, 
which  was  signed  with  great  willingness. 

About  seven  in  the  evening  two  rocky  islands  were 
passed,  and  a  few  hours  later  we  rounded  the  Cape, 
and  entered  the  Gulf  of  Panama. 

On  the  18th,  while  sailing  in  sight  of  the  Gulf 
coast,  we  ran  through  a  lively  school  of  porpoises. 
Their  unusual  activity  was  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  sharks  which  kept  them 
company.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
harpoon  some  dolphins  swimming  about  our  bow. 
An  old,  weather-beaten  tar,  whose  voyage  of  life 
terminated  on  the  night  previous,  was  buried  in  the 
usual  manner  in  the  morning.  Two  sailing  vessels 
bound  for  Panama  ran  past  us.  In  the  nights  we 
suffered  from  the  bad  ventilation  of  the  place  where 
we  slept,  and  the  nearer  we  approached  the  equator, 
the   increased    heat    added    to    our    discomfort.     Of 
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late,  too,  the  vessel  had  careened  nioiv^  and  more,  so 
that  we  were  scarce  able  to  walk  as  slie  lay  on  her 
beam  entls.  This  l)eing  attril)ut(Hl  to  tlie  lightening 
up  occasioned  ])y  the  water  used,  which  liad  kept  us 
balhisted,  a  remedy  was  found  in  tilling  some  empty 
casks  with  sea  water.  The  deck,  of  course,  had 
been  even  worse,  until  thus  leveled  up.  Moreover, 
our    speed    was    increased   ])y    the   re-ballasting. 

On  the  19th  the  second  mate  made  a  complaint 
to  the  Captain  in  reference  to  tlie  quality  of  food 
served  hijn.  The  Captain  declared  that  he  ate  the 
same  food.  After  some  angry  words,  the  mate 
was  discharged  from  duty,  and  the  reason  assigned 
was  because  of  some  previous  alleged  conduct,  and 
not  the  present  dispute. 

Upon  tliis  day  we  entered  tiie  bay  of  Panama.  A 
large  light  was  seen  to  the  landward  ;  some  said  that 
it  proceeded  from  an  Indian  settlement,  while  others 
thought  it  was  froin  a  Pacific  mail  steamer.  A  high 
wind  increased  to  a  gale  as  night  came  on.  A  large 
turtle,  which  wt'  passed,  encouraged  us  as  to  our 
speed  ;  while  a  tlock  of  pelicans  flying  across  the  bay 
gave  us  something  to  talk  of.  The  size  of  the  turtle 
was  a  matter  of  much  dispute.  Some  declared  that 
it  was  as  large  as  an  ox.  Not  happening  to  be  on 
deck  when  so  monstrous  a  dweller  of  the  deep  had  been 
in  sight,  I  learned  from  Mr.  Murphy  that  it  did  not 
exceed  three  feet  in  length  ;  and  as  exaggeration  is 
not  one  of  his  forms  of  speech  I  am  sure  it  would 
not  measure  even  a  fraction  of  an  inch  beyond  what 
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he  stated.  Dolphins  were  numerous,  but  none  were 
caught,  although  many  lines  were  cast  for  them. 
The  mode  of  catching  them  was  to  lower  a  line  until 
it  almost  touched  the  water.  The  fish,  if  at  all 
tempted,  leaped  for  tlie  bait,  and  was  thus  easily 
hooked.  Pork  was  used  for  bait.  The  size  of  two 
sharks  occasioned  conjectures  as  wide  apart  as  those 
in  reference  to  the  turtle.  The  extremes  were 
eighteen  and  twenty-five  feet,  as  to  the  length  of 
these  sea  monsters. 

In  the  evening  when  our  vessel  was  moving  at 
the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour,  a  number  of  man- 
of-war  hawks  were  noticed  serenely  sailing  above 
the  main  mast.  Not  the  slightest  exertion  seemed 
to  be  put  forth  to  keep  pace  with  us  ;  indeed,  there 
was  no  perceptible  motion  of  their  wings.  What 
must  their  speed  be  when  exertion  is   noticeable? 

On  the  20tli  a  bung}^  came  within  hailing  distance. 
Some  said  it  was  a  coast  trader ;  others  that  it  was 
a  boat  laden  with  provisions,  and  on  the  lookout 
for  vessels  in  distress.  It  is  marvelous  how  imagi- 
nation takes  hold  of  people  whose  time  is  not  valu- 
able, and  who,  feeling  bound  to  satisfy  themselves 
with  a  reason  for  all  that  comes  within  observation, 
are  not  slow    to  invent. 

At  dusk  we  were  within  forty  miles  of  Panama. 
Soon  after  a  stiff  breeze  struck  us,  and  we  la}^ 
on  our  ])eam  ends,  careened  as  when  lacking  bal- 
last. Several  times  our  deck  was  washed  by  waves. 
Mr.  Murphy,  sitting  by  the  monkey-rail  enjoying  the 
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evening  breeze,  received  a  severe  ducking.  I  laughed 
at  liis  misfortune,  but  it  was  not  long  until  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  return  the  laugh,  my  turn  hav- 
ing come. 

The  morning  of  tlie  21st  found  us  within  twenty 
miles  of  Panama.  Near  at  liand  was  a  group  of 
islands,  of  which  the  largest  was  Toboga.  The 
outlines  of  the  coast  and  of  the  mountains  neigh- 
boring Panama  were  objects  of  much  interest  to 
us.  The  waters  of  the  bay  were  singularly  dotted 
with  spots  of  a  blood  color,  the  cause  of  which  I 
did  not  learn.  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  intense. 
In  the  afternoon  the  shipping  in  the  harbor 
became  visible.  It  was  comforting  to  ascertain  that 
a  vessel  which  had  passed  us  on  tlie  day  previ- 
ous, was  by  some  good  fortune  left  in  our  wake. 
A  mountain  back  of  Panama,  sugar-loaf  in  shape, 
is  said  to  be  the  one  from  which  General  Bolivar 
bombarded  Panama.  In  the  afternoon  the  white 
stone  walls  of  the  houses  of  Panama  with  their 
red  tile  roofs  were  visible,  and  looming  above 
these  the  spires  of  her  cathedrals,  reflecting  the 
sunlight  from  the  mother  of  pearl  in  wliich  they 
were  encased.  It  was  a  joyous  sight  to  all  on  board, 
and  in  the  comforting  thought  tliat  soon  our  feet 
would  tread  the  solid  ground,  all  past  discomforts 
vanished,  and  for  the  time  were  forgotten.  Until 
the  blackness  of  night  settled  down  upon  us,  otir 
eyes    were    almost    constantly     fixetl    landward.       At 
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ten  o'clock  p.  m.  our  anchor  was  dropped  in  seven 
fathoms   of  water,   and   the   voyage  ended. 

Captain  Cope  spoke  the  "  Edw^ard  Everett,"  as  we 
dropped  in  among  the  shipping ;  and  the  United 
States  man-of-war  '*  Chesapeake "  spoke  us,  inquir- 
ing whether  we  had  brought  letters  from  Commo- 
dore Jones,  of  San  Francisco.  Had  we  done  so, 
how  sadly  stale  must  have  been  their  contents. 
The  British  steamer  "  Southampton,"  bound  for  Lima, 
moved  out  as  we  came  in.  Among  other  vessels  I 
discerned  the  steamship  "  Unicorn."  We  were  about 
two  miles  distant  from  Panama,  and  by  the  light 
of  the  moon  its  outlines  were  just  barely  distin- 
guished. 

Our  journey  of  forty-seven  days  from  port  to  port 
had  been  long  and  vexatious,  besides  as  has  been 
seen,  full  of  discomforts.  Bad  handling  of  the  ship 
from  incompetence  had  been  manifested  by  the 
oliicers ;  while  most  of  the  time,  but  six  of  the 
ten  seamen  were  able  to  perform  duty.  Head 
winds,  and  much  of  the  time  none  at  all,  besides 
insufficient  ballasting,  hindered  us.  And  yet  we  dis- 
covered that  some  vessels  had  done  worse ;  while 
by  certain  well  informed  persons  ours  was  accounted 
a  very  fair  run  for  a  sailing  vessel.  Steamers  made 
the  trip  in  thirty  days.  One,  which  left  San  Fran- 
cisco one  week  later  than  the  Glenmore,  had 
reached  Panama,  spent  a  week  there  in  discharging 
and  receiving    freight    and    passengers,  and    already 
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had  nuide  some  progress  on  its  return  trip.  We 
had  indulged  a  belief  that  our  voyage  would 
require  but  thirty  days  ;  and  some  of  our  passengers 
declared  that  they  had  been  assured  by  those  with 
whom  they  engaged  passage,  that  but  twenty-five 
would  be  necessary.  The  "Edward  Everett"  started 
eight  days  in  advance  of  us,  and  had  only  been 
four  days  in  port ;  while  the  "  Marianne  "  with  one 
day  in  our  lead,  had  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

CROSSING    THE    ISTHMUS    OF    PANAMA. 

ON  Tuesday,  January  22d,  ISoO,  I  arose  at  day- 
break, feeling  anxious  to  obtain  a  view  from 
deck  of  the  city  and  surroundings.  And  it  was  a 
charming  picture  that  greeted  me  from  the  quarter 
deck.  Girt  about  with  mountains,  not  bare,  but 
covered  with  luxuriant  foliage,  lay  the  ancient  city, 
and  as  before  seen,  red  and  white  were  its  prevail- 
ing colors,  and  the  spires  of  its  churches  the  promi- 
nent features.  The  bay  was  dotted  with  islands,  and 
to  eyes  that  for  weeks  had  rested  only  upon  the 
dark  expanse  of  the  ocean,  it  was  a  refreshing  sight  to 
see  the  grass  and  foliage  which  completely  mantled 
them.  The  many  sails  about  us,  whitening  the  bay, 
added  a  charm  unspeakably  beautiful. 

After  our  morning  meal,  we  found  a  large  number 
of  small  boats  and  canoes  manned  by  natives,  and  in 
some  cases  by  Americans,  which  had  come  out  to 
aid  our  landing  ;  for  on  account  of  the  shallow  water 
of  the  bay,  our  ship  could  not  go  further.  We 
speedily  made  terms  with  a  boatman,  who  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  each,  agreed  to  convey  us  and 
our    luggage    ashore.      Our    boat     had    an    exciting 
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race  with  others,  and  we  had  tlie  gratification  of 
obtaining  and  maintaining  the  lead.  But  even 
with  tliese  light  craft  we  could  not  rench  dry  land, 
and  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet  or  more 
liad  to  be  borne  on  the  backs  of  natives,  for  wliich 
a  small  additional  fee  was  paid.  Tliose  who  pre- 
ferred to  do  so  could  easily  wade,  as  the  water 
was  scarce  knee  deep  in  any  place.  Yet  very  Aveak 
after  my  recent  illness,  when  I  dis]nounted  from 
the  back  of  the  swarthy  native  wlio  bore  me  to 
land,  I  was  unable  to  walk  unassisted.  Captjxin 
Cope  kindly  hastened  to  my  assistance,  and  with 
an  arm  resting  upon  his  broad  shoulders,  and 
another  on  the  yet  broader  ones  of  my  friend 
Murphy,  I  ascended  the  sloping  bank  until  we 
reached  a  house  fronting  towards  the  l)ay,  over  the 
door  of  which  was  a  sign  which,  to  a  Pennsylvanirin, 
had  some  significance,  "  Philadelphia  Hotel." 

Here  I  found  a  bencli  upon  which  I  stretched  my- 
self, while  Mr.  Mur})liy  and  ;i  Mr.  Cupps,  of  Alle- 
gheny, who  was  to  be  witli  us  on  the  remaining  part 
of  our  journey,  performed  some  errands  ;  one  of  which 
was  to  return  to  tlie  landing,  Mr,  Murphy  having 
left  his  overcoat  in  thc^  boat  in  which  we  came 
ashore.  But  he  was  unable  to  find  either  the 
boat  or  the  boatman.  A  worse  loss  tlian  the  coat 
was  a  diary  containing  notes  of  hi-;  tri[)  since  leaving 
home,  this  l)eing  in  a  [tocket  of  tlie  garnuuit.  They 
next  went  to  the  office  of  the  Atlantic  Steame^rs, 
where  they  secured  passage  foi-  our  journey  tVom 
(/hagres    to     N<'W   Orleans,   via   Havana. 
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Ileturniiig  in  an  hour,  they  proposed  a  stroll 
through  the  town.  Though  still  weak,  already  a 
marvelous  change  had  taken  place,  and  almost  iii 
each  moment  I  felt  strength  coming  to  me.  And 
in  view  of  what  I  was  enabled  on  this  and  0]i 
succeeding  days  to  accomplish,  so  remarkable  a 
recovery  as  this  may  be  wondered  at.  On  ship- 
board it  had  been  so  slow  as  to  l)e  unnoticed 
from  day  to  day ;  on  land  how  different.  I  went 
about  without  difficulty,  and  without  assistance, 
very  soon  attaining  even  the  endurance  of  my 
companions. 

Usually  the  climate  of  the  Isthmus  has  been  con- 
sidered pestilential  in  character,  and  not  long  since 
there  had  been  much  sickness  and  loss  of  life  among 
Americans  bound  for  California.  At  this  time  how- 
ever, it  was  regarded  healthful ;  but  in  my  partic- 
ular case  there  seemed  to  be  some  unusual  restora- 
tive power  in  the  land  atmosphere,  so  different  from 
that  of  the  sea. 

We  found  Panama  a  thoroughly  Spanish  city. 
Its  narrow  streets  were  paved  with  cobble- 
stones, and  its  sidewalks,  three  feet  wide,  with 
brick.  In  general  the  houses  bore  marks  of 
decay  ;  many  already  were  in  ruins,  and  there  were 
frequent  reminders  of  old  time  grandeur.  Most 
houses  were  built  of  brick,  plastered  on  the  street 
side,  while  some  were  frame,  painted  white  or  washed 
with  lime.     Doors  and  windows  were  mostly  arclied, 
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and  even  the  meanest  structures  were  not  wanting 
in  ornaments  or  carvings.  Balconies  floored  with 
brick  were  common.  Ti'ees  of  hirge  growth  flour- 
islied  amid  fallen  walls,  about  which  ivy  and  other 
vines  clambered ;  while  vegetation  supreme  to  the 
utmost  degree  held  sway  on  every  side. 

Adding  to  the  picturesqueness  was  the  verdure, 
which  clung  even  to  the  tiles  of  roofs.  Enclosing 
gardens,  a  species  of  cacti  twenty  feet  or  more  in 
height,  perfectly  straight,  and  bristling  with  thorns, 
formed  hedges  impenetrable  to  man  or  beast.  Trop- 
ical fruits  and  flowers  in  the  many  gardens  passed, 
grew  with  a  luxuriance  that  invited  death  rather  than 
life ;  their  own  rank  growth  fairly  choking  them. 
At  almost  every  house  fruits  were  exposed  for  sale. 
We  paid  ten  cents  per  dozen  for  tlie  finest  oranges  ; 
cocoanuts  were  abundant ;  plantains  were  scarce 
ripe. 

On  the  main  street  were  a  number  of  hotels  and 
restaurants  kept  by  Americans,  and  the  extravagant 
rates  of  California  prevailed.  The  older  portion  of 
the  town  was  enclosed  by  walls.  A  gateway  orna- 
moited  with  carving  and  having  small  statues  in 
niches,  led  to  the  outer  city,  where  no  Yankees  lived, 
but  much  filth  abounded,  notwithstanding  the  praise- 
worthy eff"orts  of  those  excellent  scavengers,  turkey- 
buzzards,  flocks  of  which  paraded  tlie  streets,  as 
they  also  did  those  of  tlie  inner  town,  picking  up 
whatever  tlieir  rapacious  maws  found  desirable. 
Mocking-birds  among  otliers  were  numerous,  and  tlie 
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dainty  humming-birds  flying  from  flower  to  flower 
found  here  their  paradise.  Cats  and  dogs  in  number 
were  limitless,  while  parrots  and  other  birds  of  gay 
plumage  were  found  in  almost  every  house,  usually 
perclied  upon  the  shells  of  gourds  which  constituted 
their  cages. 

An  object  that  did  not  fail  to  excite  our  observa- 
tion was  a  pretty  Spanish  girl  sitting  in  a  doorway 
making  lace.  Her  deft  fingers  moved  with  great 
rapidity  as  the  threads  were  shaped  into  a  delicate 
and  beautiful  fabric.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Isth- 
mus are  of  two  classes ;  those  called  Spanish,  a 
mixed  race,  partly  of  Indian  blood ;  the  other 
negroes,  of  African  descent. 

There  were  three  Cathedrals,  all  exhibiting  signs 
of  barbaric  splendor.  The  spires  of  each,  cased  in 
mother  of  pearl,  was  a  sight  which  did  not  extort 
our  admiration  to  any  great  extent.  One  of  these 
churches  had  an  altar  striped  and  bespangled  with 
gold,  outraging  all  taste ;  it  was  surmounted  with 
a  crucifix  and  girdled  about  with  lighted  candles. 
Images  and  pictures  adorned  the  walls,  examples 
neither  of  taste  or  of  high  art.  A  holy-water  font 
of  porcelain  was  convenient  to  the  door.  Padres 
were  numerous  almost  as  buzzards,  and  as  active 
perhaps  in  picking  up  things  ;  but  in  point  of  use- 
fulness the  birds  had  the  advantage.  The  former 
swarm  in  the  streets,  and  their  long  black  gowns, 
and  head  gear  especially,  made  them  objects  of  at- 
traction.    Like    coming   events,    the    broad   brims  of 
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their  hats  cast  shadows  before  tlieni,  and  first  of 
all  announced  their  approacli.  These  hoods  ov 
sheds,  while  defying  sun  or  rain,  are  doubtless  all 
sufficient  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  In  anotlier 
of  the  cathedrals  visited,  a  dozen  or  more  of  these 
black  gowned  gentry  were  mumbling  a  service  in 
Latin,  while  aside  from  ourselves  there  was  but  a 
single  W'Orshiper,  a  very  aged  negro,  tottering 
in  step,  and  with  back  much  bent.  Clad  in  rags 
and  leaning  heavily  on  a  rude  staff,  he  bowed  low 
to  the  crucifix,  and  after  crossing  himself  with  holy- 
water,  crept  to  a  peter-pence  ])ox,  into  which  he 
dropped  a  coin.  Some  scraps  of  food  in  a  rag 
which  we  afterwards  saw  him  unrolling,  revealed 
still  more  his  pitiable  poverty.  The  fat,  greasy,  idle 
padres  fiourish  readily  where  such  devotees  are 
found. 

On  our  return  to  the  hotel  we  found  an  excellent 
dinner  in  readiness  which  we  promptly  dispatched, 
paying  each  one  dollar.  We  next  bargained  with 
a  Spanish  muleteer  to  carry  our  baggage  to  Gorgona. 
Surveying  the  i)ile  with  care,  he  asked  twelve  dol- 
lars. The  price  was  fearful,  but  without  betraying 
the  inward  groaning  felt,  we  assented  to  the  rob- 
bery. Our  ready  acquiescence  however,  but  whetted 
the  appetite  of  the  dark  blooded  mule  driver,  and 
he  thereupon  announced  that  he  would  only  carry 
tlie  stuff  by  weight,  naming  a  i)rice  per  pound. 
When  weighed  the  sum  was  ascertained  to  be  but 
six  dollars  ;  and  theivnipoii   h<,>  demanded   with   much 
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bravado  eight  dollars.  Scarcely  able  to  conceal  the 
broad  laugh  we  felt  in  every  fiber,  we  made  a  show 
of  reluctant  consent  to  the  compromise.  We  thought 
there  was  an  inward  chuckle  exhibited  by  the  light- 
ening up  of  his  countenance  occasioned  by  his  able 
and  successful  financiering — his  memory  possibly  was 
defective,  being  less  cultivated  perhaps  than  his 
greed. 

With  some  bread,  cooked  fish,  and  oranges  to 
subsist  upon  as  we  journeyed,  and  all  else  in  readi- 
ness, we  set  out,  making  a  stop  at  a  third  cathe- 
dral, said  to  be  finer  than  those  we  had  seen.  A 
better  class  of  paintings  hung  on  its  walls,  and  there 
were  more  statues  in  niches,  but  the  same  barbaric 
splendor  prevailed.  Some  fine  marbles  marked  the 
resting  place  of  dead  grandees.  The  building  was 
of  brick,  plastered,  and  wore  a  dilapidated  appear- 
ance, as  much  of  the  plaster  had  scaled  off.  Moss 
and  ivy  clung  to  its  walls  and  roof. 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  we  left  the  church  ;  our 
baggage  had  gone  forward,  but  we  were  not  long 
in  overtaking  it,  and  the  entire  caravan  was  found 
c^uite  imposing,  others  of  the  Glenmore  passengers 
having  become  part  of  it. 

Portions  of  the  road  beyond  the  city  we  found 
paved  with  small  but  uniform  cobble-stones,  but  in 
places  worn  in  deep  ruts.  It  is  said  that  this  was 
the  work  of  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  Pizarro  ;  if  so, 
he  made  for  himself  a  durable  monument.  This 
pavement  was  found    only    in   such    placos    as,  from 
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the  nature  of  the  ground,  inarslies  liad  existed,  im- 
peding travel  during  wet  seasons.  W(;  passed  many 
liuts  built  of  canes  and  thatclied  u  iLli  grass.  There 
were  numerous  gardens  and  orchards.  (_)range  trees, 
heavil}'  laden  witli  fruit,  ;nid  the  tall  cocoanut 
palms  were  conspicuous  ;  the  nuts  of  tlie  latter 
clustered  under  the  shelter  of  leaves  which  grew 
only  at  the  extreme  to})  of  the  mast-like  trees. 
There  was  what  was  called  the  cotton  tree,  having 
pods  containing  a  fiber  similar  to  tlie  held  cotton 
plant.  Tlie  plantain  tree  was  also  pointed  out,  with 
leaves  six  feet  or  more  in  length,  with  a  hinge- 
like bend  in  each  about  the  center.  There  were 
many  others,  strange  and  difficult  to  describe.  The 
bewitching  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation,  and  the 
air  tilled  with  the  delicious  fragrance  of  fruits  and 
Howlers,  made  it  seem  as  though  })arts  of  our  jour- 
ney led  through  a  veritable  paradise.  There  were 
crosses  by  the  way-side,  marking  spots  where  murders 
had  been  committed,  a  custom  borrowed  from  old 
Spain. 

We  fordeel  a  nuiubei'  of  small  rivulets  ;  and  by  a 
bridge  built  of  stone,  for  wliicli  Pi/.ai'ro  also  gets 
the  credit,  crossed  a  stn^am  of  gi-eater  deptli  and 
width.  As  the  sun  was  setting  we  camped  for  the 
night,  having  journeyed  a])out  four  miles.  We  liad 
hoped  to  travel  much  farthei',  and  have  the  benefit 
of  the  coolei"  air  of  evening,  l)ut  our  muleteer  said 
that  no  good  pasturage  was  to  l)e  found  beyond  the 
place  selected.    After  ])ai'taking  of  an  evening  mcvil, 
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we  spread  our  blankets  and  laid  us  down  for  the 
night,  obtaining  a  comfortable  rest,  though  at  times 
disturbed  by  mosquitoes,  toads,  and  a  variet}^  of  in- 
sects which  crept,  crawled  or  flew  about  and  over  us. 

Daybreak  of  the  23d  (January)  found  us  journe}^- 
ing  on  in  advance  of  mules  and  baggage  which  might 
overtake  us  at  pleasure.  The  road  soon  began  to 
wind  up  the  mountain  sides,  occasionally  descending 
to  valleys,  where  again  were  traces  of  the  cobbled 
roads.  Advised  that  water  would  be  scarce,  each 
man  carried  with  him  a  bottle  filled  at  the  stream 
where  we  had  camped  ;  but  it  was  not  long  until 
experience  determined  that  coals  might  as  well  be 
carried  to  New  Castle ;  limpid  streams  at  brief 
intervals  were  found,  and  these  of  inviting  freshness. 

At  one  o'clock  the  "  Half-way  House "  was 
reached,  being  a  tent  set  up  by  an  enterprising 
American  who  was  prepared  to  furnish  meals  to 
travelers.  Here  we  obtained  a  dinner  of  crackers, 
cheese  and  tea.  At  haciendas  passed  on  the  way 
we  occasionally  stopped  to  observe  the  natives  in 
their  employments.  In  general  women  only  were 
seen,  and  these  were  usually  engaged  in  preparing 
food — boil'.ng  rice  or  corn.  Some  M^ere  making 
soup,  and  the  operation  was  such  that  those 
engaged  in  it  must  have  inherited  the  art  from  an 
age  primeval.  Corn  was  ground  in  a  wooden 
dish,  a  stone  being  used  for  the  j)urpose. 
When  reduced  to  a  juicy  pulp  it  was  poured  into 
a    pot    hanging    over    a    fire.      Rice  ground  in  the 
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same  manner  was  next  thrown  into  the  pot,  when 
the  compound  was  industriously  stirred  until  found 
ready  to  be  dished  out.  A  sauce  made  of  plan- 
tains was   another  of  the   dishes  being  cooked. 

Pursuing  our  investigations  further,  we  found 
beside  an  open  door  of  a  hut — in  point  of  fact 
none  were  shut — a  woolen  stocking  prett}'-  well 
filled  with  ground  coffee  upon  which  water  having 
been  poured,  a  process  of  filtration  was  taking 
place  ;  the  drops  being  collected  in  a  vessel  placed 
beneath.  Curious  to  learn  as  to  its  excellence,  we 
each  obtained  a  cup  of  the  beverage,  which  was 
boiled  for  us  in  a  twinkle.  Our  verdict  was,  that 
never  before  had  we  drank  better  coffee,  its  flavor 
was  delicious.  As  orange  trees  were  growing  nigh 
to  every  hut  we  feasted  on  them  continually,  pay- 
ing but   a  few   cents   per  dozen. 

Our  road  was  mountainous,  often  skirted  by 
precipices,  and  in  general  quite  scant  in  width. 
At  times  it  ran  through  cuts  made  in  the  solid 
rock,  and  so  narrow  that  our  mules  could  only  go 
in  single  file,  while  their  packs  scraping  the  walls 
were  in  constant  danger  of  being  pulled  off.  Again 
we  passed  through  dense  forests  or  jungles  where 
the  shade  never  had   been    penetrated   by   the    sun. 

High  on  a  mountain  side  we  overtook  a  party 
conveying  the  encoffined  remains  of  a  lady  who 
had  recently  died  in  California,  (the  wife  of 
Captain  Simmons,  of  the  San  Francisco  firm,  Sim- 
mons,   Hutchison    &    Co.)      The    husband,    who    was 
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having  tlie  body  taken  to  the  United  States, 
accompanied  it  on  this  sad  journey.  The  coffin 
of  mahogany  was  enclosed  in  lead,  and  there  was 
an  outer  casing  of  pine.  Sixteen  negroes  were 
emploj'ed  to  do  the  carrying  as  far  as  Gorgona, 
eight  at  a  time ;  the  others  at  intervals  relieving. 
Just  as  we  came  up  to  wliere  they  had  stopped 
to  rest,  we  found  the  entire  party  moving  to  and 
fro  with  drawn  knives  which  they  brandished  in 
a  fearful  manner,  at  the  same  time  making  loud 
threatening  cries,  and  exhibiting  other  signs  of 
intense  excitement.  They  had  been  met  by  a  party 
about  equal  in  number,  showing  like  hostile  demon- 
strations, who  were  en  roide  for  Panama.  It 
seemed  utterly  impossible  that  the  two  bands  under 
such  circumstances  could  pass  each  other  without 
a  friglitful  tragedy  being  enacted,  and  of  which 
we  were  to  become  the  witnesses,  possibly  partici- 
pants. The  locality  itself  was  not  assuring,  for 
we  were  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  that  lent 
horror  to  the  ghastly  scene  each  moment  in  store 
for  us.  For  one  or  other  party  to  be  pressed  over 
the  brink  into  that  yawning  chasm,  hundreds  of 
feet  in  depth,  or  to  be  ourselves  the  victims  of 
such  a  catastrophe,  was  fearful  to  contemplate. 
But  suddenly,  as  a  beam  of  sunshine  sometimes 
darts  from  an  angry  cloud,  the  strife  ended.  The 
Panama  bound  negroes  went  on  their  way,  neither 
harming  or  being  harmed.  After  all  it  was  mere 
brag    and  bluster  on  both  sides.     Had   any  one  had 
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the  presence  of  mind  when  tlic  aspect  seemed  most 
threatening,  to  have  cried  ''boo!"  both  parties 
woLikl  have  been  so  frightened  as  to  have  swooned 
beyond  recovery. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  saw  hundreds  of 
negroes  bound  for  Panama,  carrying  heavy  loads 
of  merchandise,  perched  high  on  their  backs,  and 
above  and  beyond  their  lieads,  under  which  their 
bodies  were  bent  in  angles  painful  to  behold.  Thus 
it  was  that  freight  destined  for  California  was  then 
transported  across  the  Isthmus  ;  negroes  and  mules, 
but  mostly  the  former,  accomplished  the  work  until 
superseded  by  the  iron  horse. 

Large  numbers  of  emigrants  heading  for  California 
were  met  b}^  us.  They  were  in  high  spirits,  gold 
dust  fairly  glistening  in  their  eyes.  They  questioned 
us  with  anxiety,  but  nothing  of  a  discouraging 
nature  would  have  dampened  their  ardor.  Monkeys 
chattering  in  the  forests  were  frequently  heard,  but 
we    saw  none. 

Shortly  before  sunset,  at  the  foot  of  a  long 
winding  descent  wliicli  served  to  remind  us  that 
we  had  climbed  to  a  great  elevation,  and  led  us 
to  imagine  that  tlie  down  grade  was  endless,  we 
suddenly  found  ourselves  at  our  point  of  destina- 
tion— Gorgoua,  a  large  town  on  tlio  left  bank  of 
tlie  Chagres  River,  comprised  of  |cane  huts,  thatched 
with  straw  or  grass.  Tlie  inhabitants  in  general 
were    negroes. 
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Passing  to  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the  town, 
we  came  to  a  frame  tavern  owned  by  an  American 
named  Miller,  and  here  we  quartered  ourselves. 
Thus  ended  a  jaunt  of  twenty-four  miles,  the  entire 
distance  from  Panama  being  twenty-eight.  Although 
over  a  mountainous  road,  the  journey  was  accom- 
plished without  any  great  degree  of  fatigue,  and 
in  my  case,  this  was  the  more  remarkable  when 
my    feeble    condition  in  setting  out  is  considered. 

Miller's  house  was  the  most  American  object  that 
we  met  with.  It  had  been  brought  from  the  States, 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.  It  was  a 
weather-boarded  frame  of  orthodox  pattern,  painted 
white,  and  had  green  Venetian  shutters.  Among 
engravings  adorning  its  walls,  one  was  a  portrait 
of  President  Taylor,  and  another,  the  steamship 
Falcon  upon  which  our  passage  to  Havana  had 
been  engaged.  But  perhaps  the  most  American 
feature  of  all  was  a  swinging  sign  upon  the  top  of 
a  tall  pole,  inscribed  "  The  Panama  Railroad  House." 

We  observed  upon  our  arrival  that  preparations 
for  supper  were  under  way.  In  the  dining  room 
a  long  table  was  being  spread  with  a  clean,  white, 
linen  cloth  ;  so  we  rested  ourselves  without  on  the 
grassy  lawn  until  the  meal  was  announced.  The 
supper  was  excellent  in  every  respect,  consisting 
of  fried  ham,  boiled  tongue,  potatoes,  beets,  warm 
cakes,  butter,  coffee  and  tea,  for  which  the  charge 
was   one    dollar. 
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Ovir  next  duty  was  to  enguge  a  boat  to  convey 
us  to  Chagi'es,  sixty  miles  distant,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  bearing  the  same  name,  where  it 
empties  into  the  Carribbean  Sea.  Finding  a  canoe 
which  answered  our  purpose,  Ave  bargained  witli 
its  owner,  one  oi'  Gorgona's  natives,  to  convey  us 
and  our  stutt'  for  the  sum  of  thirty  doHars.  Tlie 
time  of  starting  was  fixed  for  lialf-past  five  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning.  Being  advised  that 
these  boatmen  could  not  be  relied  upon,  and  that 
they  readily  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  parties 
offering  a  greater  price,  it  was  our  intention  to 
have  a  formal  contract  drawn,  the  penalty  for  the 
violation  oi'  which  Mas  said  to  be  severe.  We  little 
expected,  however,  tliat  the  suggestion  for  the 
preparation  of  sucli  a  contract  would  proceed  from 
our  boatman,  as  it  did.  While  wending  our  way 
to  the  domicile  of  the  Alcalde  who  was  to  define 
in  legal  form  the  attitude  of  tlie  contracting  parties, 
and  to  affix  thereto  his  signature  and  the  great 
seal  of  state,  we  reflected  on  the  uselessness  of 
the  proceeding,  since  the  fact  of  the  suggestion 
coming  as  it  did  was  proof  of  the  integrity  of  him 
whom  we  were    about  to  place  under  legal  restraint. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  while  thus  passing 
through  the  streets  to  witness  a  tight  and  a  funeral. 
The  conHict  we  had  seen  on  the  mountain  top 
prepared  us  in  great  mea:?ure  for  this  appeal  to 
ai'ms.  The  numl)in-  of  combatajits  was  about  the 
same,   and    the    weapons   wew    similar.     Theiv    was 
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no  yawning  precipice  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the 
scene,  but  the  volley  of  words  being  greater  made 
amends  for  any  deficiencies,  and  if  possible  the 
brandishing  of  knives  was  more  fearful ;  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  all  present,  with  none  left 
to  tell  the  tale,  being  the  momentary  expectation. 
But  notwithstanding,  no  blood  was  spilt ;  a  sepa- 
ration however  reluctant  ensued,  each  party  doubt- 
less conscious  that  victory  perched  proudly  upon 
its  banner.  If  all  conflict  could  thus  end,  how 
greatly  would  the  evils  of  war  be  mitigated,  and 
we  might  consider  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  unending 
peace  as  having  come.  The  funeral  procession  was 
headed  by  a  band  consisting  of  two  performers,  one 
playing  upon  a  triangle,  and  the  other  on  a  tenor 
drum.  The  corpse  and  a  lot  of  padres  came  next. 
The  black  gowned  gentry  and  a  long  line  of 
stragglers    following   bore   lighted    candles. 

We  found  the  Alcalde  in  a  small  dimly  lighted 
room  ;  but  when  the  burnt  wick  was  pinched  from 
the  tallow  luminary,  we  saw  that  the  official  was 
blacker,  if  possible,  than  the  ace  of  spades.  Our 
errand  was  quickly  comprehended  ;  our  honest  boat- 
man had  doubtless  been  often  upon  such  errands 
before,  wliicii  led  to  mutual  understandings.  There 
could  be  no  conniving  between  the  magistrate  and 
ourselves,  for  neither  spoke  in  a  tongue  familiar 
to  both.  A  splatter  of  ink  on  a  piece  of  paper 
was  easily  accepted  by  us  as  a  contract,  but  what 
its    terms    or .  conditions    wore,   we    were    profoundly 
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ignorant.  For  aught  we  knew,  it  might  have  been 
a  surrender  of  all  our  rights  to  the  honest  boat- 
man upon  condition  of  a  fair  divide  with  the 
official.  The  only  thing  entirely  clear  to  us  was  the 
fee,  one  dollar,  which  of  course  we  had  to  pay,  and 
not  the  honest  boatman  who  had  brought  us. 

Returning  to  our  inn,  every  available  spot  within 
was  pre-empted,  so  we  passed  the  night  on  the 
lawn,  the  stars  of  the  blue  canopy  keeping  watch 
over  us.  At  da3'break  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  (January)  we  arose,  and  as  it  was  too  early  to 
get  breakfast  at  our  inn,  we  secured  a  meal  at 
the  hut  of  a  native ;  getting  broiled  ham,  bread 
and  coffee  at  the  moderate  cost  of  thirty  cents.  The 
proprietor  of  the  hut  had  a  family  of  nineteen 
children  ;  should  it  continue  to  increase,  in  our 
opinion    the    price    of   meals    should  advance. 

Laying  in  a  supply  of  bread  and  oranges  for  our 
intended  journey,  we  repaired  to  the  river  where  our 
boat  lay.  We  found  two  other  parties  who  claimed 
to  have  hired  the  boat  ;  one  in  possession,  and  dis- 
puting the  other  upon  the  shore.  From  what  we 
could  learn  it  appeared  as  if  one  of  the  disputants 
had  prior  claims  to  ourselves ;  this  was  inferrable 
from  the  price  at  which  the  boat  had  been  offered 
them  —  twenty-eight  dollars.  It  was  equally  clear 
that  the  other  was  the  victim  of  an  after-thought 
on  the  })art  of  the  accommodating  boatman,  as  the 
price  agreed  upon  was  forty  dollars.  The  sympathy 
of   the    boatman    seemed    to    lie    entirely    with     the 
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latter  party,  and  lie  was  extremely  anxious  to  accom- 
modate it,  and  to  promote  this  end  ventured  some 
excuse   for  going  up  town. 

It  was  not  in  vain  that  twice  on  the  preceding 
day  we  had  been  witnesses  of  conflicts  exceedingly 
threatening  in  aspect,  and  already  we  had  asked  our- 
selves of  what  use  are  such  noble  examples  if  upon 
the  first  opportunity  to  show  our  aj^preciation  by 
emulation,  we  ingloriously  push  them  aside.  So  pull- 
ing out  the  official  contract,  and  pointing  to  the 
turkey-feet  tracks  supposed  to  represent  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Alcalde,  Ave  made  a  bold  stand  upon 
our  rights  thus  legally  secured.  We  stood  up  for 
the  majesty  of  law,  aj^pealing  to  these  our  opponents 
whom  we  knew  to  be  American  citizens,  and  pos- 
sessed of  that  common  national  trait,  deference  to 
the  supremacy  of  law,  and  we  had  an  easy  victory. 
They  surrendered  forthwith,  as  the  coon  did  to 
Davy  Crockett. 

Murphy  and  Cupps  then  took  possession  of  the 
boat,  placing  our  baggage  aboard,  while  I  started 
in  pursuit  of  the  honest  boatman,  who  deter- 
minedl}^  led  me  in  a  long  chase.  I  followed  him 
through  numerous  huts,  and  it  was  surprising  the 
number  of  friends  he  met  in  these  and  on  the 
streets,  with  whom  he  desired  to  converse.  Besides 
being  honest,  he  must  also  have  been  very  social 
by  nature.  Next  he  tried  to  escape  by  running,  but 
I  kept  close  at  his  heels.  Through  streets  and  lanes, 
through    houses    and    through    yards    in    tlie    rear  of 
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them,  over  sheds  and  over  fences,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. At  length  I  seized  him  and  forcibly  marched 
him  along.  Meeting  Mr.  Murphy,  who  had  become 
restive  at  the  delay,  ho  threatened  to  take  the  strug- 
gling boatman  before  the  Alcalde  if  any  further  re- 
sistance was  attempted.  This  seemed  to  have  the 
desired  effect,  for  we  had  no  further  trouble. 

Making  room  for  an  additional  passenger  who 
desired  to  go  Avith  us,  and  a  second  oarsman  being 
brought  on  board,  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage.  It 
was  seven  o'clock  when  we  shoved  off.  Paddles  were 
used  in  propelling  the  canoe,  and  were  handled  with 
dexterity ;  but  when  water  of  proper  depth  was 
found,  poles  were  used,  and  our  progress  was  greater. 
For  the  first  twenty  miles  the  river  was  shallow  but 
rapid,  and  we  encountered  snags  and  rocks  innumer- 
able ;  both  skill  and  vigilance  were  called  into  exer- 
cise to  avoid  them.  Once  or  twice  we  ran  on  sand 
bars,  and  one  or  other  of  us  besides  the  boatmen 
were  obliged  to  do  some  wading. 

Our  oarsmen  had  yet  another  ciuality,  not  long 
concealed ;  they  were  lazy,  and  after  a  time  their 
oars  moved  languidly,  so  that  we  began  to  fear  that 
we  would  not  reach  Chagres  that  day.  About  noon 
these  fears  induced  us  to  lend  our  aid,  there  being 
two  extra  oars.  I  need  scarce  say  this  help  was  not 
declined,  indeed  it  seemed  tluit  the  example  thus 
voluntarily  set  stimulated  the  boatmen  to  abate  their 
exertions.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  have 
been  desired  ;  the  sky  being  constantly  clouded,  while 
a  light,  refreshing  wind  also  prevailed. 
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The  enchanting  beauty  unfolded  to  our  gaze  was 
something  that  words  are  conjured  up  in  vain  to 
describe,  and  a  life-time  cannot  efiface  the  impres- 
sion made.  On  either  bank  as  we  sped  along  was 
outspread  all  the  v,'ealth  of  tropical  luxuriance. 
Nature  ran  wild  in  its  extravagant  allurements,  as 
at  each  bend  in  the  stream  new  beauties  were 
unveiled  for  our  eyes  to  feast  upon.  When  as  at 
times  some  overhanging  branches  bending  to  the 
stream,  and  swayed  to  and  fro  by  its  swift  current 
fairly  danced  on  its  rippling  surface,  it  needed  little 
to  imagine  that  countless  wood-nymphs  decked  in 
gala-day  atcire,  had  come  down  to  the  water's 
brink  to  greet  us  as  we  glided  by.  Again  we  passed 
under  canopies  well  nigh  spanning  the  stream, 
formed  of  graceful  branches  laden  with  foliage 
exquisite  in  form  and  of  endless  varieties.  Added 
to  all  this,  flowers  of  surpassing  loveliness,  mosses 
hanging  in  weird  forms  from  the  trees,  and  birds 
of  gay  plumage,  it  was  none  other  than  a  bit  of 
paradise. 

Among  the  birds  seen  were  parrots  of  different 
varieties,  kingfishers,  mocking-birds  and  cranes. 
The  chatter  of  monkeys  in  the  forests  was  a  sound 
frequently  heard ;  and  towards  dusk  the  frightful 
roar  of  panthers  and  of  other  wild  beasts  drove 
all  thought  of  paradise  from  our  minds.  Our  boat- 
men, unlike  ourselves,  showed  no  signs  of  recoil- 
ing from    the    sight    of   lizards  about  ten  or   twelve 
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inches  in  length,  which  were  seen  wiggling  about 
on  the  shore,  since  for  food  these  reptiles  are  eaten 
with  a  relish  not  unlike  that  which  a  Chinaman 
has  for  a  skunk,  or  a  darkey  for  a  coon. 

About  noon  we  observed  a  snake  of  a  croain-white 
color,  having  a  red  spot  upon  its  head.  It  was  about 
six  feet  in  length,  and  was  moving  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  water's  edge.  One  of  our  party  express- 
ing a  desire  to  go  ashore  where  it  was,  the  boatman 
at  the  bow  exclaimed  "  Mucha  raalo,  mucha  malo!" 
while  the  other  cried  "Cobra,  cobra!"  In  fact  it 
was  the  deadly  cobra  capello.  While  one  of  the  men 
steadied  the  boat  with  his  pole,  the  other  stood  erect 
at  the  bow  with  a  hatchet  poised  above  his  head. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  and  aiming  with  great  pre- 
cision, he  threw  the  hatchet  at  the  snake  and  parted 
it  fairly  in  the  middle.  The  severed  parts  ran  for 
a  short  distance  in  opposite  directions  ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  considered  safe  for  us  to  land,  tlie  boat- 
men gave  us  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  wlien  we  in- 
spected the  serpent  in  detail.  The  distance  at  which 
the  hatchet  was  thrown  was  about  twenty-five  feet. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  passed  some  small 
villages ;  one  having  about  one  hundred  luits  was 
doubtless  the  town  of  Gatun,  Occasionally  a  single 
hut  in  a  cleai'ing  wi(li  a  few  orange  trees  about  it 
was  seen. 

About  fifteen  miles  or  so  above  its  mouth,  the 
river  expands  into  a  stream  of  great  width  ;  it  also 
shows  a  mucli  greatei*  depth,  and  is  affected  by  the 
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ocean  tides.  On  our  way  down  we  had  a  number 
of  races  with  other  boats ;  on  which  occasions  the 
passengers  of  the  rival  boats  employed  themselves 
industriously  at  the  extra  paddles,  aiding  the  speed 
and  adding  to  the  excitement.  About  eight  o'clock 
we  landed  opposite  Chagres,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  just  at  its  mouth.  For  lack  of  a  better 
name,  or  with  that  genius  for  nomenclature  peculiar 
to  American  civilization,  the  small  collection  of  huts 
was  called  "New  Town."  We  put  up  at  the  Empire 
Hotel,  a  small  frame  building  having  a  front  to  the 
sea,  and  another  to  the  river. 

After  supper,  as  the  house  was  completely  filled 
with  guests  we  were  about  to  spread  our  blankets 
outside  for  the  night's  rest,  when  tlie  landlord  warned 
us  that  to  attempt  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  would 
be  almost  sure  death.  Heeding  this  advice  we 
stretched  ourselves  on  the  floor  of  the  dining  room, 
and  the  surf  beating  on  the  shore,  only  a  short  way 
off,  soon  hushed  us  to  sleep.  About  daybreak  our 
peaceful  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  a  bustling  ser- 
vant who  desired  us  to  vacate  the  room  occupied, 
so  that  the  table  could  be  got  ready  for  breakfast. 

As  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  beacli  we  were  soon 
treading  its  sands.  The  constantly  murmuring 
ocean,  heaving  up  its  foam-crested  waves — wave 
following  wave  in  ceaseless  succession — was  to  me  a 
revelation,  a  new  and  wonderful  experience  ;  in  fact 
the  grandest  sight  I  had  ever  witnessed.  It  was 
with    intense  interest  that  I  Avatclied  the  heaped  up 
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waters,  which  like  a  resistless  wall  moved  steadily 
towards  tlie  beach,  when  suddenly  breaking,  they 
crept  quietly  but  quickly  towards  my  feet.  Across 
the  river,  and  beside  its  mouth  was  a  rocky  prom- 
ontory, a  hundred  or  more  feet  in  height,  against 
which  the  waves  with  whitened  spray  leaping  high 
above  them,  dashed  with  fury,  as  though  maddened 
by  the  unyielding  walls  of  granite  which  opposed 
their  flow.  Our  morning  walk  on  the  beach  aided 
our  appetites,  wliich  a  good  breakfast  at  the  hotel 
satisfied,  at  the  cost  of  one  dollar  each.  I  might 
here  state,  that  on  all  parts  of  the  Isthmus  eight 
dimes  of  Uncle  Sam's  make  passed  for  a  dollar,  being 
considered  equal  to  the  Spanish  coin  once  so  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  which  was  familiarly 
known    by    the    name    "  levy." 

After  breakfast  we  crossed  in  a  skiff  to  Chagres, 
which  lay  in  a  semi-circle  formed  by  hills.  With  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  frames  the  houses  were  the 
usual  huts  seen  elsewhere,  and  about  equal  in 
squalor.  The  object  of  our  visit  was  more  especially 
to  include  the  old  Spanish  fort  San  Lorenzo  on  the 
rocky  promontory  against  which  I  had  watched  the 
waves  dashing  with  such  ferocity.  It  seemed  ludi- 
crous to  find  a  sentinel  carrying  an  old,  rusty  musket, 
pacing  up  and  down,  and  making  a  show  of  guard- 
ing the  entrance,  to  what  was  scarce  more  than 
a  tumble  down  ruin.  But  there  was  method  in 
his  madness.  Raking  in  a  dime  from  each  visitor, 
witli    no    expectation    of   others     for    the     day,     and 
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having  no  further  duty  to  perform,  he  quietly 
walked  down  to  the  town,  leaving  the  fort  to  our 
mercy,  as  there  was  no  garrison  protecting  it,  and 
giving  us  the  privilege  of  inspecting  its  ruins  to 
any  extent  desired. 

The  fort's  position  is  excellent  for  commanding 
the  harbor  and  mouth  of  the  river,  and  with  a 
small  force,  invaders  might  be  kept  at  a  safe 
distance.  The  masonry  of  its  walls  and  watch 
towers  however,  while  massive,  could  not  stand  long 
before  modern  guns,  but  modern  engineering 
might  make  the  position  impregnable.  In  each 
of  the  many  embrasures  were  brass  cannon  of 
excellent  workmanship,  covered  with  ornaments, 
sharp  and  delicate  in  the  casting.  There  were  also 
some  brass  mortars,  likewise  works  of  art  as  to 
external  appearance.  Each  piece  bore  the  Spanisli 
coat  of  arms,  the  name  of  the  King  occupying  the 
throne  when  it  had  been  cast,  with  date,  etc.,  and 
the  name  of  some  wild  beast  or  reptile,  as  lion, 
tiger,  scorpion,  etc.,  was  also  added.  In  their  con- 
dition as  seen  by  us,  these  pieces  of  artiller^^  were 
useless ;  their  wooden  carriages  were  rotted  away, 
and  many  had  toppled  over.  The  quarters  of 
officers  and  men  showed  similar  signs  of  neglect 
and  tropical  decay.  Upon  an  eminence  to  the  rear 
of  the  town  were  other  fortifications  commanding 
San   Lorenzo,  and   the   river's    mouth   also. 

In  a  valley  west  of   the  fort  was   a  small  stream 
which    we   visited   for  the  purpose  of   bathing.     As 
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we  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  creek,  we  noticed 
a  number  of  women  engaged  in  washing  clothes  in 
a  primitive  style.  The  stream  formed  their  wash 
tub,  and  after  soaking  tlie  garments  in  it,  they  laid 
them  on  rocks  and  beat  them  with  stones.  There 
was  a  vast  saving  of  knuckles  and  wash-boards,  but 
at  the  expense  no  doubt  of  buttons,  thread,  and 
the  texture   of    the   fabrics  cleansed. 

In  the  afternoon  we  again  walked  on  the  beach, 
enjo3dng  tlie  music  of  the  sea  and  the  pranks  of 
its  breakers.  At  a  hut,  beside  which  were  growing 
some  cocoa-palms,  we  desired  the  owner  to  show  us 
in  what  way  the  nuts  were  gathered,  not  having 
full  confidence  in  the  teaching  of  early  life,  that 
the  usual  method  was  to  chase  a  monkey  until  he 
took  refuge  under  the  leaves  at  the  toi*  of  trees, 
when  on  being  stoned  he  revenged  himself  by  pull- 
ing the  nuts  and  hurling  them  at  his  tormentors. 
The  practice  was  different  at  this  place.  At  least 
there  being  no  monkeys  convenient,  the  owner  of 
the  hut  climbed  a  sufficient  distance  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity  ;  his  agility  however  was  wonderful,  and 
we  saw  no  necessity  for  the  intervention  of  a 
monkey.  About  ten  o'clock  at  night  we  saw  a 
vessel  coming  into  port,  and  learned  that  it  was 
the  "  Falcon,"   for  whicli    we   had   been   waiting. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

VOYAGE     TO      HAVANA       AND      NEW      ORLEANS. 
HOME     AGAIN. 

WE  were  ready  at  an  early  hour  on  Saturday 
morning,  (January  26th,)  to  be  taken  in 
the  ship's  boats  on  board  the  Falcon,  which  on 
account  of  the  shallow  water  of  the  bay  was  lying 
at  a  long  distance  from  shore.  It  was  noon  before 
our  turn  came  to  enter  a  yawl.  The  waves  ran 
high,  and  dashing  over  us  often  threatened  to 
swamp  the  boat.  Mr.  Murphy  and  myself  sitting 
in  the  bow  became  thoroughly  drenched,  but  not 
more  so  than  others  in  what  had  been  thought 
more  favorable  positions.  The  oarsmen  labored 
hard,  and  they  too  were  soaking  wet,  but  poor 
fellows  they  seldom  know  any  difference  between  wet 
and  dry  ;  or  at  least  show  no  signs  of  caring.  As 
we  neared  tlie  ship,  the  waves  rolled  higher  and 
higher,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  we  got  on  board. 
Each  one  had  to  watch  for  a  favorable  moment  to 
spring  from  the  rocking  yawls  to  the  rope  ladder ; 
while  to  miss  grasping  the  iron  rail  would  have 
ensured   a  sea    bath.      Two    canes    belonging    to    us 
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were  accidentally  lost  overboard  ;  tliese  were  presents 
from  our  Mend  Barclay,  who  had  cut  them  from 
trees  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  hence 
the  loss  was  greatly  regretted. 

Much  confusion  prevailed  on  board  the  steamer, 
for  while  one  set  of  passengers  were  going  on 
board,  another  was  struggling  to  get  ashore.  The 
latter  of  course  were  all  heading  for  California, 
and  were  anxious  to  have  our  opinions  of  the 
Eldorado.  Those  obtained  from  us  were  not  con- 
sidered flattering,  and  it  was  clearly  observed  that 
many  were  disheartened  by  what  they  were  told ; 
of  these  about  fifteen  concluded  to  go  no  further, 
and  arranged  to  return  to  their  homes. 

About  noon  the  steamer  Cherokee  arrived  in  the 
harbor,  her  ,  decks  black  with  a  crowd  of  gold 
seekers.  A  little  later  a  British  steamer — a  magnifi- 
cent craft — arrived,  and  towards  evening  two  Ameri- 
can steamers  departed,  the  Empire  City  for  New 
York,  and  the  Alabama  for  New  Orleans.  Dinner 
and  supper  seemed  excellent  meals,  especially  when 
the  fare  of  the  Glen  more  was  recalled.  The  ship's 
boats  continued  until  midnight  in  landing  passen- 
gers and  in  bringing  others  aboard. 

It  was  two  hours  past  noon  on  Sunday  (January 
27th)  when  we  steamed  from  port.  The  sea  coti- 
tinued  rough,  and  we  rocked  about  in  a  very 
unsteady    manner.     The    wind    was    dead   ahead. 

By  the  noon  reckoning  on  the  second  day  we 
had  made  one  liundred  and  eiglitv   miles.     The  dav 
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was  pleasantly  warm,  wind  more  favorable,  but 
the  sea  continued  rough.  The  third  day  showed 
greater  progress,  the  run  in  twenty-four  hours  being 
240  miles.  The  sea  had  calmed  down,  and  the  sun's 
heat  was  more  intense.  On  this  day  I  was  quite 
unwell,  owing  no  doubt  to  a  cliange  of  food ;  that 
of  the  Glenmore  having  been  entirely  salt,  while 
on  the  Falcon  we  were  furnished  with  fresh  meats. 
About  sunset  we  passed  in  siglit  of  the  islands  of 
New  Providence.  The  morning  of  the  fourtli  day  was 
agreeably  warm,  the  sea  smooth,  and  there  were  light 
head  winds.  We  ran  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per 
hour.  In  the  afternoon  and  through  the  night 
there  were  occasional  showers  of  cold  rain.  On 
Thursday,  the  last  day  of  January,  and  our  fifth 
on  board  the  steamer,  the  sea  was  rough,  the 
waves  running  high,  and  we  faced  a  strong  head- 
wind. The  Island  of  Cuba  was  in  sight  all  day. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  a  cold  rain  fell.  Towards 
dark  there  was  a  considerable  slackening  of  speed, 
for  it  had  been  ascertained  that  Havana  could 
not  be  reached  before  sunset,  and  according  to 
Cuban  laws  vessels  were  not  permitted  to  pass 
Moro  Castle  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  harbor  between 
sunset  and  sunrise. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  February  1st,  1850, 
a  gun  at  sunrise  from  the  frowning  heights  of 
Moro  Castle  announced  that  the  gateway  to  the 
beautiful  harbor  of  Havana  was  in  readiness  for 
our    entry ;    but    there    was    no    such    haste    as    we 
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could  have  desired,  to  take  advantage  of  the  per- 
mission, and  it  was  eight  o'clock  ere  our  anchor 
dropped    in   the    bay    fronting   the    city. 

Very  soon  we  were  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of 
small  boats  laden  with  tropical  fruits  which  the 
boatmen  were  anxious  to  sell  as  we  too  were  to 
buy ;  accordingly,  when  such  are  the  conditions  of 
a  market  of  any  kind,  bartering  is  apt  to  be 
brisk. 

Going  ashore  we  made  our  way  to  the  Ameri- 
can Hotel,  kept  by  a  widow  lady,  formerly  a  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  entrance  was  by 
a  gate  to  an  open  court  in  which  flowers  were 
growing.  On  each  floor  surrounding  the  court  were 
porches,  and  the  principal  sitting  rooms,  dining 
hall,  etc.,  were  on  the  second  floor.  We  found 
the  second  floor  porch  a  delightful  place  to  sit, 
being  well  shaded,  while  the  garden  below  was  a 
pleasing  spot  on  which  to  rest  our  eyes ;  besides, 
the  landlady  favored  us  with  her  company.  She 
had  long  been  a  resident  of  Cuba ;  long  enough 
indeed  to  have  forgotten  much  concerning  the  land 
of  her  birth,  particularly  as  to  its  geography.  One 
mistake  I  recall ;  some  reference  to  the  State  of 
St.  Louis.  Now  had  this  been  made  in  connection 
with  Philadelphia,  there  could  be  scarce  any  reason 
for  remark,  since  it  is  a  common  practice  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  city  of  brotherly  love  to  be  unable  to 
distinguish  between  it  and  the  commonwealth  ;  usually 
imagining  both  to  be  the  State  of  Philadelphia. 
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Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Cupps,  notwithstanding  their 
accustomed  gallantry  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  had 
sat  all  the  while  in  their  shirt  sleeves  ;  having  left 
their  coats  on  shipboard  for  the  sake  of  comfort. 
When  dinner  was  ready,  the  good  landlady  in  the 
most  delicate  manner  reminded  these  gentlemen  that 
as  her  other  guests  might  be  offended  if  they  should 
appear  at  table  attired  as  they  were,  she  would 
have  a  small  table  spread  specially  for  them  on 
the  porch.  They  of  course  readily  assented  to  this 
arrangement,  and  I  had  no  other  expectation  than 
of  eating  with  them,  but  she  insisted  that,  being 
in  proper  dress  I  should  go  to  the  dining  room, 
and  escorted  me  thither.  When  I  afterwards  learned 
that  the  widow  had  taken  her  own  dinner  on  the 
porch  with  my  friends,  I  thought  I  understood  the 
matter  better,  and  perhaps  should  confess  to  a 
regret  that  my  coat  too  had  not  been  left  on 
the  ship. 

At  the  long  dining  table  were  many  guests,  and 
among  them  a  number  of  Americans,  The  dinner 
was  excellent,  although  many  of  the  dishes  com- 
prised vegetables  and  fruits  of  which  I  had  no 
previous  acquaintance ;  some  I  remember  were 
unpleasantly    sweet. 

The  streets  of  Havana  in  general  were  narrow, 
as  those  of  cities  in  the  warmer  climates  of  the 
European  continent ;  and  the  sidewalks  were  barely 
wide  enough  for  people  of  ordinary  bulk  to  pass 
each   other.     The   windows   of    the    lower    floors    of 
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houses  looking  towards  the  street  were  heavily 
barred,  giving  them  a  jail-like  appearance  ;  but  by- 
stolen  glances  now  and  again  made,  apj^earances 
of  comfort  and  even  of  luxury  were  easily  observed. 
The  absence  of  dirt  on  the  streets  was  quite  notice- 
able, and  was  readily  accounted  for,  as  gangs  of 
prisoners  brought  from  the  jail  for  the  purpose — 
each  man  having  a  ball  and  chain  accompaniment — 
were  seen  in  different  quarters  sweeping  and  gather- 
ing whatever  of  dirt  or  garbage  was  to  be  found. 
An  admirable  use  to  make  of  tramps,  vagabonds 
and  felons.  Among  the  beautiful  sights  of  Havana 
was  the  plaza,  with  its  exceedingly  ornamental 
trees — tropical,  of  course.  The  fine  drives  and 
walks  along  the  quay,  exhibited  the  taste  and  culti- 
vation of  a  refined  people,  whatever  relics  of 
barbarism   may  yet  remain    with   them. 

Passing  a  shop  where  men  and  women  were 
braiding  straw,  and  making  numerous  beautiful 
articles  with  that  fabric,  I  was  tempted  to  purchase 
a  hat,  which  was  perhaps  of  sufficient  size  to  admit 
my  head,  but  upon  later  consideration  was  scarcely 
fitted  for  any  one  beyond  the  age  of  perhaps  seven, 
to  wear.  I  succeeded  in  taking  it  home,  but  never 
could  muster  courage  to  be  seen  on  the  streets 
wearing  it. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  scarce  more  fortunate.  Attracted 
by  a  shop  in  which  cigars  were  being  made  — 
Havana  cigars,  of  pure  Cuban  tobacco — we  stepped 
in  and  watched  all  the  processes,  even  to  the  label- 
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ing  and  branding  of  the  boxes.  Mr.  Murphy  con- 
cluded to  be  the  purchaser  of  a  couple  of  thousand 
to  be  made  purposely  for  him.  We  accordingly  sat 
whilst  the  fillings  were  carefully  stripped  of  what- 
ever detracted  from  a  prime  Havana ;  then  we  saw 
the  beautiful  brown  wrappers  with  small  white 
spots  spread  out  with  care ;  and  watched  deft 
fingers  rounding  and  wrapping  them  into  tempting 
and  tapering  forms  which  the  lover  of  a  good 
cigar  so  greatly  admires.  And  as  one  by  one  they 
were  placed  side  by  side,  and  in  row  upon  row, 
and  all  so  uniform,  in  quarter  thousand  cedar 
boxes,  we  gazed  still  as  though  held  by  a  spell  of 
enchantment.  At  length  came  the  inquiry.  What 
will  you  have  them  branded?  "Steamer  Falcon" 
was  the  instant  reply,  and  the  brand  was  speedily 
affixed.  Then  they  were  tied  into  a  bundle,  paid 
for,  and  off  we  started.  Being  too  wet  to  be  used 
for  a  time  to  come,  yet  this  did  not  hinder  many 
day-dreams.  It  was  easy  to  picture  being  attired 
in  gown  and  slippers,  while  smoke  in  graceful  curls 
rose  above  the  head,  until  at  length  overcome  by 
sleep  while  resting  in  an  easy  chair,  real  dreams, 
pleasant  dreams,  floated  through  the  brain.  We 
sometimes  say,  when  things  don't  happen  just  as 
expected,  that  all  ended  in  smoke;  but  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  such  a  simile  might  not  be  apposite. 
I  stated  in  the  outset  that  Mr.  Murphy  in  his 
purchase  was  scarce  more  fortunate  than  myself.  I 
may    now    explain  that  whilst  I  was  able  to  bring 
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my  straw  hat  to  my  home,  however  useless,  he  was 
prevented  from  carrying  the  Havanas  to  his  home  ; 
as  on  reaching  New  Orleans  he  was  met  by  the 
difficulty  of  a  heavy  custom-house  duty,  and  suffered 
confiscation   rather  than  pay  it. 

My  companions  on  Friday  evening  attended  the 
Italian  Opera,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon  being  still 
festively  inclined,  sought  to  while  away  the  tedium 
by  witnessing  that  refined  Spanish  amusement — 
a  bull  fight.  Caring  neither  to  have  my  ears 
bored  nor  to  see  bulls  gored,  I  staid  aboard  ship  ; 
and  yet  scarce  better  employed,  nor  certainly 
in  what  was  more  refined — I  was  reading  one  of 
the  beastly  novels  of  Laurence  Sterne,  an  author 
whose  low,  vulgar  wit  should  be  accounted  suffi- 
cient to  bar  his  works  from  any  decent  library  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  scholarship,  or  of  my  ability  to  act  as  a 
critic. 

It  was  two  o'clock  on  Sunday,  February  3d,  when 
having  taken  passage  on  the  new  and  elegant  steam- 
ship Georgia,  we  set  sail  for  New  Orleans.  The 
crew  were  entirely  seamen  belonging  to  the  United 
States  navy,  wearing  the  uniform  of  that  service ; 
and  the  commander  was  Lieutenant  Porter,  after- 
wards Admiral  Porter,  so  highly  distinguished  during 
the  Rebellion.  On  the  second  day  out,  while  most  of 
the  passengers  were  at  dinner,  all  the  hatches  were 
closed,  and  the  dreadful  fact  transpired,  our  ship 
was  on  fire  !     I  had  gotten  through  dinner  quickly, 
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having  but  little  appetite,  and  was  ascending  to  the 
deck  as  the  hatchway  door  was  closed.  In  some 
way  I  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  being 
among  a  very  few  who  did,  was  careful  not  to 
impart  it  to  others.  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  ere 
the  hatch  was  closed  of  more  than  ordinary  rush- 
ing to  and  fro  on  deck,  and  of  the  handling  of 
hose  ;  I  moreover  heard  the  Captain  speak  through 
a  brass  trumpet,  giving  some  command  which  I 
understood,  and  possibly  what  I  knew  was  more  of 
an  inference  than  that  I  had  been  told  anything 
by  anybody.  Prompt  measures  being  taken,  the  fire 
was  extinguished  before  it  became  generally  known 
of  the  danger  escaped.  The  fire  had  been  in  the 
hold,   among   the    freight. 

On  Tuesday  (5th,)  I  was  on  the  upper  deck 
through  most  of  the  day,  and  the  weather  was 
very  inclement.  To  avoid  the  cold,  penetrating 
winds,  I  sought  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  chimney 
stacks  ;  and  thus  while  one  part  of  my  body  became 
heated,  another  was  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  and 
I  took  a  chill.  On  learning  this,  Mr.  Murphy 
advised  a  dose  of  brandy ;  supplementing  the  pre- 
scription with  the  advice  that  it  should  be  %U^. 
Repairing  to.  the  bar,  and  putting  a  literal  con- 
struction upon  what  I  had  been  told,  I  had  scarce 
enough  fingers  on  the  hand  in  which  I  held  the 
glass  to  measure  accurately  the  contents  of  the 
tumbler,  nor  to  conceal  what  I  had  poured  from 
the  decanter  so  that  the  bar-keeper's  scrutiny  could 
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be  eluded ;  and  lie  growled  fiercely.  A  violation 
of  the  third  commandment  was  not  among  my 
friend's  failings,  but  he  seemed  to  get  astray  from 
the  way  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  just 
as  George  Washington  did  at  Monmouth,  and  that 
bar-keeper  was  about  as  badly  used  up  as  General 
Charles  Lee  had  been.  Having  complained  that 
he  did  not  wholesale  his  liquors,  the  fitting  retort 
was  that  he  could  charge  what  he  pleased — a  strong 
expletive  being  used  before  the  word  "pleased." 
This  answer  having  some  common  sense  about  it, 
seemed  to  mollify  the  irate  bar-keeper ;  meanwhile 
having  swallowed  the  grog  before  peace  was  de- 
clared, as  a  disinterested  spectator  I  took  in  the 
situation  w^hile  shaking  more  from  laughter  than 
from  ague.  But  brandy  did  not  cure  me ;  and 
going  to  bed  I  remained  there  until  our  arrival 
at  New  Orleans  at  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  next  day — Wednesday,  February  6th — at  which 
time,  leaving  the  vessel,  we  soon  found  quarters 
at  the  Planters  Hotel.  Taking  an  early  supper,  or 
fraction  of  one,  I  retired  at  once,  first  securing 
plenty  of  bed  coverings. 

Suffering  with  a  headache  and  fever,  alternating 
with  chills,  I  passed  a  weary  night.  Towards  morn- 
ing I  slept,  and  on  awaking  found  myself  suffused 
with  perspiration,  while  my  head  ached  but 
slightly. 

After  breakfasting,  (Thursday,  February  7th,)  we 
repaired  to  an  assay  office  connected  with  the  mint. 
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carrying  thither  our  little  buckskin  bags  containing 
the  gold  dust  which  we  had  dug  on  the  North  Fork 
of  the  American  River.  The  price  obtained  for  the 
dust  was  $17.25  per  ounce  ;  in  California  the  usual 
price  had  been  $16.00.  It  seemed  like  parting 
from  an  old  friend,  and  one  too  who  was  being  ill 
treated,  when  as  it  was  weighed,  and  bright  new 
coins  instead  were  passed  to  us,  the  officer  rudely 
swept  the  shining  scales  with  which  we  had  be- 
come so  familiar,  into  a  common  pile  of  less 
reverent  dust.  Nor  when  taking  our  last  look,  did 
it  fail  to  recall  days  happily  spent,  with  a  circle 
of  friends  never  to  be  again  formed. 

In  making  this  sale  I  reserved  a  nugget — a  fine 
specimen — bought  in  Sacramento  City  with  North 
Fork  gold.  I  little  thought  of  the  use  to  which 
it  would  one  day  be  applied.  It  was  destined  to 
be  moulded  into  the  marriage  ring  of  a  bride,  who 
as  I  pen  these  lines  is  where  "  they  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels 
in  heaven." 

I  may  as  well  here  as  anywhere  state  some 
facts  as  to  the  coin  here  spoken  of,  obtained  at 
the  mint.  And  first  of  all,  I  had  a  debt,  a  very 
small  one,  but  still  one  that  I  was  anxious  to  be  rid 
of.  On  our  way  home  I  ran  out  of  coin,  having 
used  more  than  had  been  my  expectation  on 
leaving  San  Francisco.  The  little  needed  I  bor- 
rowed from  one  of  our  passengers,  who  knew  me 
sufficiently   well,    I    thought,    to   feel  no   concern    in 
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reference  to  the  loan,  even  liad  it  been  greater ;  but 
somehow  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  feeling 
that  he  was  troubled  and  anxious  about  it.  It 
was  perfectly  natural  for  him  to  go  with  us  to 
the  mint,  for  we  had  been  much  together — indeed 
it  was  this  mucli  that  bothered  me — this  sticking 
close,  that  seemed  to  assure  me  that  while  this 
debt  lasted  he  would  stick  closer  than  a  brother. 
So  it  was  I  felt  that  he  wanted  to  be  nigh  me 
when  my  dust  was  exchanged  for  coin,  and  being 
so,  I  was  amazing  prompt  in  wiping  out  that 
debt. 

"  Bird   or   fiend  !  "     I   shrieked,    upstarting, 

"Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken! — Quit  the  bust  above  my  door! 
Take   thy   beak  from   out   my   heart,  and  take  thy  form  from 
off  my  door!" 

And  further  as  to  the  coin :  on  reaching  home 
there  was  not  a  great  deal  left,  and  what  I  had 
was  placed  in  a  bureau  drawer,  as  carelessly  as 
if  I  had  still  been  in  California.  A  servant  stole 
a  portion,  a  part  I  expended,  and  what  remained, 
a  ten-dollar  piece,  I  yet  have.  For  thirty-seven 
years  it  was  in  the  custody  of  one  who  shared 
with  me  in  a  sentimental  regard  for  it,  and  it  was 
known  as  "  the  nest  egg. "  Space  in  a  private 
ledger  has  always  been  allotted  for  an  account 
specially  opened  for  it ;  and  in  ever}^  balance  sheet, 
it  has  formed  an  item.  During  the  war,  when  for 
gold  a  premium  was  paid  that  now  seems  fabulous, 
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and  when  greenbacks  to  almost  the  amount  of  three^ 
times  ten  dollars  could  have  been  purchased  with 
it,   this   was   a   temptation   easily   resisted. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  we  went  on  board 
the  steamer  General  Scott,  having  engaged  passage^ 
on  that  boat  as  far  as  Cincinnati ;  but  we  did  not 
get  started  until  several  hours  after  dusk.  After 
supper  I  had  a  return  of  chills.  On  the  next  morning 
I  awoke  with  fever  and  remained  in  bed  throughout 
the  day. 

Saturday,  February  9th,  was  a  cold  day.  I  was 
feeling  somewhat  better,  but  preferred  remaining  in 
bed.  Sunday,  February  10th,  I  was  still  unwell 
and  weak  ;  continued  abed.  The  weather  was  more 
pleasant  than  it  had  been.  On  Monday,  February- 
11th,  I  wrote :  "  Fever  has  left  me,  and  except 
quite  weak,  feel  that  I  am  convalescent.  My  illness 
has  deprived  me  of  the  enjoyment  hoped  for  while- 
ascending  the  Mississippi.  Have  seen  nothing  of 
the  plantations,  nor  of  the  many  villages  on  the 
river's  banks.  Baton  Rouge  and  Natchez  were  passed 
at  night,  and  we  also  went  by  Vicksburg,  which  I 
was  anxious  to  see."  Thus  after  imagining  my  sick- 
ness gone,  towards  evening  I  met  with  a  fresh 
disappointment  —  chills  and  fever  returning  after 
supper. 

"About  dusk  we  ran  against  a  snag,  which  did. 
some  slight  damage.  The  shock  was  severe,  and 
from  stem  to  stern  in  every  timber  there  was  quite  a 
shiver  ;  and  some  passengers  also  shivered  as  they  ran 
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about  frantically,  rushing  to  the  doors  leading  from 
the  cabin.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  all,  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  nothing  serious  had  happened.  The 
upsetting  of  wood  piles  about  the  boilers,  occasioned 
by  the  shock,  had  made  a  fearful  noise,  and  it  was 
this  which  most  of  all  caused  the  panic.    Day  cold." 

On  the  following  day  I  wrote :  "  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 12th.  Feeling  unwell,  I  remained  in  bed 
through  the  day.  About  dusk  reached  Memphis ; 
snow   falling   briskly.     Cold,   disagreeable   day." 

"  Wednesday,  February  13th.  Feel  quite  unwell 
this  morning."  Here  my  brief,  feeble  notes  came 
to  an  end.  I  was  no  longer  able  to  continue  them 
even   in   the   style   in   which   they   appeared. 

We  reached  Cincinnati  about  the  16th,  and  were 
transferred  to  the  steamer  "  Pittsburgh,"  of  the  once 
famous  "  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  Packet  Line." 
My  old  friend,  Melchior  W.  Beltzhoover,  was  in  com- 
mand of  this  vessel,    and  greeted  me  with  kindness. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  to  Pittsburgh, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 19th,  I  have  no  recollection  :  I  was  continu- 
ously abed.  On  landing,  his  final  offices  as  my 
kind  and  attentive  nurse,  were  performed  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Murphy,  who  procured  a  carriage  and 
accompanied  me  to  my  home.  My  father,  I  re- 
member, "  ran  and  fell  on  my  neck  and  kissed 
me  ; "  and  there  was  some  talk  of  "  killing  the  fatted 
calf,"  etc.  I  was,  however,  not  in  condition  for 
festivities,   especially   for    eating    veal.      At    once   I 
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took  to  bed,  and  a  physician  was  summoned  to 
attend  me.  I  knew  that  1  was  in  good  hands,  for 
he  was  skillful,  faithful  and  kind,  my  father's  inti- 
mate  friend.  Doctor  A .     For  weeks,  I  do  not 

recall  how  many,  he  cared  for  me  until  I  became 
well.  I  have  a  better  recollection  of  a  remark  he 
made  when  I  related  some  of  my  experiences  :  "  Well, 
young  man,  if  you  hadn't  a  constitution  of  iron, 
you   never   could   have    stood   it." 

Health  regained,  and  able  to  go  about,  for  the 
first  and  only  time  of  my  life  I  was  a  lion ;  not 
just  the  animal  that  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the 
menagerie,  but  having  some  resemblance  perhaps, 
in  being  a  wonder  to  many.  Marvelous  was  the 
fact,  I  had  been  to  the  then  far-off  California ; 
among  the  first  to  go,  and  the  first  to  return.  I 
recall  in  particular,  a  large  social  gathering,  when 
in  the  role  of  "  king  of  beasts,"  I  well  nigh  realized 
that   my    mane    was    being   stroked. 

I  beg  indulgence  for  the  introduction  of  this  bit 
of  vanity,  and  trust  I  may  be  more  readily  par- 
doned when  I  confess  that  this  lion  business  was 
of  but  brief  continuance,  such  lions  soon  having 
become  common :  when,  treading  back  to  my  ac- 
customed lair,  amid  haunts  if  less  conspicuous  more 
congenial,  I  have  ever  since  had  the  good  fortune 
to  remain.  With  some  thoughts  suggested  by  ex- 
periences in  that  annus  memorabilia  1849,  thrown 
together  shortly  after  my  return,  in  the  shape  in 
which  they  here  appear,  I  conclude  the  account  of 
the   one   eventful   adventure    of  my   life. 
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SONG  OF  THE  GOLD  KING. 


"  Mammon  led  them  on, 
Mammon  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From   Heaven." — Paradise  Lost. 

Ye   are   serfs,   sous  of  earth,   I,   I    am   your   King! 

I   rule   your   wide  world   with   a   potent   sway; 
Little   ye   dream   of  the   homage   ye   bring; 

How   ye   cringe,   e'en   in   your   palmiest  day. 

No   despot   e'er   trod,   who   tramples   as   I, 

On   the   necks   of  slaves   who   bend   at   his   nod; 

Yet  ye   love   me,    and   ye   worship   me,   aye. 

Far   more   than   ye   love   or   worship   your   God. 

Proudly   ye   boast   of  the   martyrs  of  old, 

Yielding   their   lives   at   the   bigot's   decree,— 

A   puny   baud,   to   the   millions   enrolled 
On   an  endless   scroll — all   martyrs   to   me! 

At   my   bid   ye   go   on   the   treach'rous   main. 

The  wild   tempests   howl,   and   maelstroms   surround; 

While   the   South's   hot   breath   to   deter   is   vain, 
As   the   icy   wind   of  the   North   is    found. 

Ye   cross   the   vast   deserts   'mid   burning   sands; 

No   water   is    found   for   the   parching   tongue;— 
Ye   were   warned,   but   ah!   ye   heard   my   commands; — 

Ye   saw   the   rocks,   but   the   siren   had   sung. 

Ye  go  where   wan   famine   stalks   through  the   land; 

Behind  ye  leave   fields   all   smiling  with   grain; 
And  I  laugh,   as  ye   clutch  with  skeleton   hand, 

The  glittering  earth   I   snared  you   to   gain. 
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Where  pestilence  blasts  with  its  pois'uous  breath, 
E'en  there   'mid  its  victims  ye  are  my  slaves ; — 

Blind  to  the  terrors  of  grim-visaged  death, 
Ye   leap   at   my   call   into   gaping   graves. 

Thus  ever  'twill   be,  whilst  men  "hug  the   chain, 
And  love  well  the  bondage"   round  them   I  fling; — 

Whilst  Mammon's  their  god,   and  their  chief   end  gain 
Supreme   shall  I  rule,   and  this   song  I'll   sing! 


FINIS. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FORTY-TWO    YEARS    AFTER. CALIFORNIA    REVISITED. 

IN  the  spring  of  1891  I  revisited  California.  This 
time  an  iron  horse  supplied  the  place  of  mules, 
^nd  instead  of  trudging  along  afoot  beside  a  lum- 
bering wagon,  I  was  conveyed  in  a  sleeping  car, 
luxuriant  in  its  appointments.  There  was  a  total 
lack  of  hard  tack,  rashers  of  bacon,  and  bean  soup, 
but  to  make  amends  for  these,  doubtless  with  the 
best  intent  possible,  other  viands  were  supplied. 
Few  Indians,  and  no  hostile  ones  were  met ;  all 
that  is  changed ;  and  I  no  longer  saw  the  great 
herds  of  buffalo  which  once  roamed  the  plains — 
those  vast  living  masses  which  I  remembered,  and 
will  be  ever  pictured  on  my  mind,  as  moving  onward 
they  swayed  to  and  fro,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
undulations  of  the  prairies,  and  seeming  like  angry 
seas  whose  billows  now  mounting  upward  and  again 
descending,  were  covered  with  a  seeming  foam, 
intensely  black. 

Where  as  I  once  knew  it,  there  was  but  a  faintly 
marked  trail,  along  which  for  two  thousand  weary 
miles,  not  a  white  man  lived,  except  at  a  few 
trading  posts  and  a  single  settlement,  village  after 
village  and  town  after   town  had   sprung  up,  while 
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there  were  cities  with  streets  paved  with  asplialtum 
and  lighted  with  electricity,  and  having  cars  running 
along  them  propelled  by  underground  cables  or  electric 
dynamos. 

In  this  and  in  many  other  ways,  has  the  age  of 
nervous  activity  in  which  we  live,  stretched  forth  its 
arms,  and  wielding  the  rod  of  the  magician,  trans- 
formed the  whole  face  of  nature,  making  the  wilder- 
ness  to  blossom   as   the   rose. 

This  once  only  since  the  memorable  '49  did  I 
return  to  the  land  of  gold.  Twice  before  I  w^ent 
half  way,  reaching  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colo- 
rado, but  going  no  farther.  This  time  I  established 
myself  a  false  prophet,  for  did  I  not  in  the  long 
ago  when  on  shipboard  and  leaving,  write :  "  the 
Presidio,  Saucelito,  and  the  Golden  Gate  passed, 
California   was   behind   me,   forever." 

I  said  it  was  in  the  spring  time  that  I  made 
this  late  visit.  California  had  put  on  all  her  wealth 
of  loveliness,  was  clad  in  her  incomparable  garments 
of  beauty,  so  that  again  and  again  the  words  seemed 
to  come  whispering  in  my  ears  :  ''Prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband  !  " 

Almost  everywhere  the  earth  was  robed  in  velvety 
verdure,  and  it  even  crept  down  to  the  very  sea  side, 
and  kissed  lovingly  the  advancing  surf,  which  in 
response  seemed  to  be  flinging  forth  its  arms  to 
embrace  it.  This  so  different  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, where  sand  abounds,  and  scarce  any  vegeta- 
tion thrives,  except  remote  from  the  beach. 
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What  makes  this  super-abounding  vegetation  all 
the  more  noticeable  is  the  wide  contrast  presented 
after  crossing  the  arid  wastes  of  Arizona,  and  the 
strip  of  desert  lying  west  of  the  Colorado  River, 
which,  because  of  its  desolate  barrenness,  ought  to 
be  included  as  part  of  that  Territory.  With  no  pre- 
paratory note  of  warning,  but  with  precipitate  sud- 
denness, on  entering  what  should  be  reckoned  as 
the  border  land  of  California,  a  luxuriance  truly 
astounding,  and  scarce  short  of  tropical  in  character, 
bursts  upon  the  view,  as  the  traveler  finds  himself 
in  the  midst  of  orange  groves,  their  rich  golden  fruit 
charming  hia  eye  —  a  veritable  Eden  and  overladen 
with  temptations. 

And  if  ;_after  you  have  fully  spied  out  the  land 
from  endj^tol  end,  and  found  it  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  bearing  grapes  that  might  vie  with  the 
clusters  of  Eschol,  and  you  begin  to  consider  in  what 
particular  spot  is  to  be  found  this  plethora  of  beauty, 
whether  it  be  Riverside  or  Pasadena,  nestling  deep 
down  in  valleys — gems  of  rare  beauty,  with  such 
royal  settings  as  the  snow  capped  peaks  of  San  Ber- 
nardino, or  of  the  Sierra  Madre — or  going  oceanward 
you  climb  the  heights  of  Montecito  leaving  lovely 
Santa  Barbara  like  a  dimple  on  the  cheek  of  beauty 
far  below ;  you  can  think  of  Southern  California 
only  as  one  vast  flower  garden  flinging  its  sweets 
about  you  wherever  you  go.  And  when  once  seen, 
you  can  but  recall  Del  Coronado  as  being  girt  about 
with  exquisite    marguerites ;    or    Del    Monte    as    one 
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vast  labyrinth  of  matchless  beauty,  art  and  nature 
having  so  successfully  combined  to  weave  about  you 
a  spell  of  enchantment.  And  especially  does  the 
mind  revert  to  California  in  general,  as  a  land  teem- 
ing with  roses,  and  bewildering  the  senses  with 
overpowering  delight,  Roses,  roses,  roses  everywhere  ! 
As  if  to  reinforce  these  thoughts,  a  newspaper 
containing  the  following  exquisite  lines  chanced  to 
fall  in  our  way,  whilst  this  subject  was  taking  form 
in  our  mind,  and  so  well  suited  do  they  seem  for 
insertion,  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  them.  Their 
author,  we  understand,  is  a  young  lady,  and  the 
lines  a  class  poem,  or  graduating  exercise  : 

"Pale  vestal-robed  roses,  born  of  a  prayer; 
Young  blushing  pink  roses,  sweetest  to  wear; 
Ruby  red  roses  with  deep  golden   heart; 
Roses  of  Ophir  by  winds  kissed  apart; 
Roses  who've  folded  the  sunset's  last  ray 
Close  in  their  velvety  petals  away; 
White  roses  that  hide  'neath  a  veiling  of  snow 
The  dainty  blush  of  the  pink  shell's  glow; 
Roses  illumined^  with  the  ruddiest  gleam ; 
Roses  as  pure  as  a  young  maiden's  dream ; 
Roses  cream  tinted  as  foam  on  the  sea; 
Scarlet-lipped  roses  caressed  by  the  bee ; 
Starry-eyed  roses  drenched  with  the  dew; 
Variegate  roses,  like  hopes  ever  new; 
Jacqueminot  roses,  martial  in  mien ; 
Royal  blood  roses,  Saffrano  the  queen ; 
Fair  duchess  roses  with  beauty  of  state ; 
Marechal  Niel  roses,  pompous  and  great; 
Roses  all  yellow  with  buds  of  rare  gold ; 
Roses  that  whisper  the  tale  that  is  told." 
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And   how  prized  are    they  in   spite  of  their  abund- 
ance,   by 

"  both  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children." 

All  sexes  and  all  ages  carry  them  about.  Boys 
and  girls  tripping  to  school  seem  to  go  with  lighter 
hearts  as  they  bear  thither  great  bunches  of  roses  ; 
and  I  imagine  the  school  room  is  made  thereby 
less  a  prison  house,  while  the  burdens  of  their 
daily  tasks  are  diminished  by  the  clustering  sweets 
that   surround    them. 

Quaint  old  Monterey  will  linger  long  in  my 
memory  because  of  a  pilgrimage  I  made  specially  to 
see  the  famous  cloth  of  gold  rose,  which  for  forty 
years  has  been  so   tenderly  cared   for   by  its   owner, 

Senorita  M Y B .     It   was    a   beautiful 

May  morning  when  I  reached  the  gate  at  the  end 
of  the  walk  leading  up  to  her  cottage  ;  and  fortune, 
I  thought,  favored  me  greatly  when  the  Senorita 
herself  chanced  to  be  standing  under  her  much 
prized  vine,  the  wide  spreading  branches  of  which, 
immense  in  size,  covered  an  arbor  of  considerable 
extent.  Hesitating  whether  or  not  to  enter,  I  did 
not  have  long  to  wait  in  suspense,  for  with  a 
pleasant  smile  she  welcomed  and  bade  me  come 
in  ;  and  at  once  divining  my  errand,  sent  her  little 
nephew  who  stood  ])y,  for  a  ladder  that  she  might 
pluck   for  me  a  rose. 

Mounting  the  steps  while  I  held  them  firmly,  her 
hand  quickly  passed  from  beauty  to  beauty,  till 
one  that   pleased   her  best   was  selected,  when  hand- 
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ing  it  to  me  she  said,  "  Rosa  granda,  rosa  granda ! " 
with  much  feeling,  while  there  was  a  slight  tremor 
in  the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice.  It  was  indeed  grand 
and  beautiful ;  its  delicate  saffron  tinted  petals, 
slightly  tipped  with  pink,  were  enchanting,  while 
its   fragrance   was   delicious. 

Invited  to  rest  after  my  morning's  walk,  we  sat 
for  a  brief  time  in  the  small,  though  neat  parlor, 
in  which  I  observed  a  piece  of  quaintly  carved 
furniture  that  would  have  brought  delight  to  the 
eyes  of  a  connoisseur  of  the  antique. 

Here  I  was  shown  specimens  of  her  handiwork ; 
choice  pieces  of  embroidery  made  upon  orders  ob- 
tained from  Del  Monte  guests. 

The  manner  of  our  conversation  was  unique,  for 
while  she  spoke  in  Spanish,  but  little  of  which  was 
familiar  to  my  ears,  I  talked  in  plain  English,  still 
less  of  which  I  imagine  she  was  able  to  compre- 
hend ;  nevertheless  I  felt  convinced  we  understood 
each  other  better  than  might  be  supposed ;  but 
occasionally  the  service  of  the  nephew  as  an  in- 
terpreter was  employed  when  it  seemed  necessary. 
Though  time  had  left  such  marks  as  silvery  ,hair 
there  were  yet  traces  of  former  beauty.  Her  eyes 
retained  much  brilliance,  while  her  face  lit  up  with 
peaceful,  quiet  smiles,  denoting  the  tranquility  that 
reigned  within — while  she  yet  waits.  It  is  of  this 
waiting  I  would  speak,  for  it  is  this  that  consti- 
tutes the  romance  of  the  cloth  of  gold  rose,  ''  rosa 
granda." 
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The  story  is  a  possession  common  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  while  but  brief,  covers  much  of  her 
life,  its  thread  running  through  many  long,  long 
years : 

In  her  youth  the  Senorita's  lover  presented  her 
with  a  rose,  then  but  a  slender  twig,  but  which  has 
become  the  great  vine  we  have  seen,  its  branches 
extending  far  and  wide,  and  covering  the  arbor  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  while  its  trunk  exceeds  a 
foot  in  thickness.  Having  planted  it  for  her,  he 
bade  her  care  for  it  while  he  went  to  sea,  promis- 
ing to  return  when  its  first  roses  would  be  in 
bloom,  and  when  too  he  would  claim  her  as  his 
bride.  In  due  time  came  the  lovely  roses,  but  not 
the  lover,  and  thus  year  by  year  went  by — they 
bloomed  while  he  remained  absent.  Faithful  to 
her  trust  she  lias  watched  beside  it,  cared  for  it 
tenderly,  pruning  it  betimes,  training  its  branches 
in  and  out  the  interstices  of  the  trellis,  loosening 
the  earth  about  its  roots,  and  watering  it — aye  oft 
moistening  it  with  her  tears,  while  yet  watching 
and  waiting  for  his  coming  —  and  he  comes  not. 
And  novv^  for  forty  years  she  has  seen  it  put  forth 
buds,  and  eagerly  looked  for  the  sign  of  his 
return  —  the  bursting  into  life  of  those  beautiful 
petals — as  still  she  watches,  still  waits   his   coming. 

One  by  one  she  has  seen  the  loved  ones  around 
her  pass  away  —  this  much  I  gathered  from  her 
own  lips  —  until  at  lengtli  in  old  age  she  is  left 
alone   in    the   little    adobe    cottage    where    she   was 
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born.  I  think  of  her  as  time  after  time  she  goes 
down  by  the  bay,  and  lifting  to  her  brow  a  wrinkled 
hand  to  shade  her  dimmed  eyes,  she  looks  far 
o^t  on  the  waters  for  a  returning  sail  she  yet 
remembers  well ;  but  though  it  never  greets  her 
sight,  she  clings  to  the  belief  that  it  must,  it  will 
yet  come.  Often  she  hears  the  deep  moaning  of 
the  ocean,  so  like  a  funeral  dirge,  but  she  heeds  it 
not,  as  with  calm  assurance  she  looks  up  at  the 
sweet  roses  as  they  whisper  to  her  words  of  hope, 
bidding  her  wait ! 

Some  day,  and  it  Y\-on't  be  long,  she  will  go  to 
him,  he  nevermore  will  come  to  her. 

I  might  recount  the  many  journeys  made  to  the 
old  missions  of  Southern  California,  but  few  of 
which  were  left  unvisited.  Each  possesses  an  irre- 
sistible attraction,  while  all  are  unmistakable  attesta- 
tions of  the  piety,  the  faith,  the  zeal  and  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Franciscan  fathers.  When  I  saw 
the  beautiful  granite  statue  to  father  Junipero 
Serra,  which  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  is  erecting,  on 
the  hill  overlooking  the  bay  of  Monterey,  I  could 
not  but  think  that  the  crumbling  walls  of  old  San 
Diego  Mission  were  a  still  grander  monument — that 
San  Juan  Capistrano,  yet  beautiful  in  its  decay, 
and  ere  long  to  mingle  with  the  dust  from  which 
it  arose,  will  in  remembrance  outlast  all  efforts  of 
mere  art ;  while  El  Carmelo,  where  his  ashes  repose 
with  those  of  the  sainted  dead,  his  co-laborers  in 
planting  the  Missions,  will  ever  be  a  living  temple — 
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since  like  the  bones  of  the  prophet,  with  whatever 
they  come  in  contact,  they  cause  to  spring  into 
new  life. 

And  I  might  mention,  as  a  subject  akin  to  this 
and  among  the  things  that  interested  me  most, 
however  humble  it  be,  the  little  mission  school  for 
Indian  boys  and  girls  at  old  San  Diego.  When  I 
visited  it,  it  was  with  a  gentle  protest  because  it 
was  holy-week,  and  visitors  were  not  expected,  that 
I  was  permitted  to  enter.  Conducted  by  Sister 
Olivia,  I  was  shown  through  the  different  apart- 
ments. It  is  needless  to  say  that  extreme  tidiness 
prevailed  everywhere,  although,  as  I  learned,  there 
was  a  great  lack  of  funds  to  sustain  the  school 
properly. 

The  children  were  at  play  and  conducted  them- 
selves much  as  those  with  whom  we  were  more 
familiar.  We  were  told  that  they  were  bright  and 
acquired  learning  readily,  being  different  in  this 
from  other  Indians ;  which  was  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that  the  labors  of  the  mission  fathers  in 
the  tribe  to  which  they  belong  wrought  a  change, 
the  impress  of  which  is  easily  observable  among 
these  of  a  later  generation. 

We  also  learned  that  one  trait  peculiar  to  them 
is  that  they  are  exceedingly  generous,  and  when 
anything  is  given  to  any  one  of  their  number,  their 
first  anxiety  is  to  share  it  with  all  others.  "  I  have 
never  known,"  said   the  Sister,  "but   a   single  case 
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of    selfishness    among    any   of    the   scholars."     This 
is  certainly  very  remarkable. 

One  principal  object  I  had  in  this  journey  to 
California  was  that  I  might  revisit  scenes  familiar 
to  me  in  '49.  Nothing  in  or  around  San  Francisco 
remains  as  it  was  then,  unless  it  be  the  bay  and 
its  islands,  which  have  not  changed,  except  that 
by  filling  in,  the  land  has  been  made  to  encroach 
greatly  on  the  water,  and  whilst  the  latter  once 
came  up  to  the  rear  of  the  houses  on  the  east  side 
of  Montgomery  Street,  there  are  now  intervening 
blocks  of  a  half  mile  or  more  in  extent. 

From  the  little  village  as  I  knew  it  in  August,  '49, 
it  has  become  among  the  largest  of  American  cities, 
and  is  animated  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  nowhere 
surpassed. 

One  of  my  earliest  visits  was  made  to  Montgomery 
Square,  the  one  spot  where  in  the  olden  time  was 
centered  all  that  was  of  interest  in  the  town. 
There  were  the  hotels,  the  great  gambling  houses, 
the  custom  house,  postofiice,  and  the  office  of  the 
Alcalde.  Not  a  vestige  of  any  of  these  remain,  nor 
in  all  the  city,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of 
the  mission  of  San  Dolores,  was  there  a  house 
standing  that  belonged  to  the  period  to  which  I  refer. 

Such,  too,  was  the  case  as  to  Sacramento,  where 
I  saw  nothing  that  I  could  recognize.  The  walls  of 
Sutter's  fort  were  entirely  gone,  and  nothing  marked 
the  spot  but  the  principal  adobe  building,  and  it 
fast  falling  into  decay. 
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Of  course  I  visited  the  site  of  our  mining  camp 
on  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River,  and 
there  was  a  certain  melancholy  satisfaction  in  this. 
Perhaps  of  all  places  in  California  that  I  once 
knew,  this  less  than  any  had  undergone  change, 
and  I  may  predict  witli  some  degree  of  certainty 
that  it  will  never  be  changed.  Rocks  and  sand 
have  so  full  possession  that  they  cannot  be  dis- 
possessed, and  on  this  account  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  going  about. 

The  site  of  the  camp,  and  where  we  dug  among 
the  rocks  for  gold-bearing  earth ;  the  precipitous 
descent  over  which  the  bags  of  dirt  were  carried, 
and  the  spot  down  by  the  river  where  our  cradles 
were  rocked,  were  all  of  them  places  which  through 
many  years  have  had  a  strong  hold  on  my  memory, 
and  kindled  afresh    many  recollections  of  the    past. 

Naturally  my  mind  reverted  to  the  great  blazing 
logs  about  which  we  gathered  in  the  evenings,  and 
the  cheery  hours  that  glided  by,  as  by  the  magic 
of  song  and  story  we  sought  to  hold  them  within 
our  grasp. 

Again  I  beheld  the  carcasses  of  deer  and  jack- 
rabbits  strung  upon  the  limbs  of  trees,  of  which  we 
had  at  all  times  a  full  supply,  brought  from  the 
forest  on  the  hill  top  just  behind  the  camp. 

As  of  old,  the  North  Fork  singing  the  song  of 
ages  glided  by,  fretting  to  escape  the  granite  enclos- 
ures environing  it. 
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By  all  these  things  memories  of  the  past  were 
stirred  up ;  while  saddest  of  all  was  the  thought 
that  but  a  single  one  of  my  camp  companions — 
Mr.  James  R.  Murphy — remained,  and  even  to  him 
the  light  of  day  is  fast  fading  away,  that  terrible 
affliction,  blindness,  having  overtaken  him. 

One  by  one  the  hoyB  have  passed  away.  Many 
years  since  Mr.  Barclay  died  in  San  Francisco,  and 
Mr.  McBride  in  Chicago,  and  only  within  a  few 
months  past  Mr.  Scully,  in  Pittsburgh. 

With  these  thoughts  filling  my  mind,  I  turned 
aside,  taking  a  last  long  lingering  look  at  the 
camp  ground  and  the  river,  never  again  to  be  visited. 
On  my  return  from  this  visit  I  penned  the  following 
lines  ;  putting,  only  in  a  different  shape,  some  of  the 
incidents  just  related. 


AUTHOR   OF   "EXPERIENCES   ur    m   FORTY-NINER." 
From  Photograph  by  TABER,  San  Francisco,  May,  1891. 
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CALIFORNIA  REVISITED. 


BY   A    FORTY-NINER. 


[  Lines  addressed  to  a  surviving  messmate  of  the  Placer  Mines.] 

I've    been    to    California,   Jim, 

Where   long  ago   went  we. 
I  wagoned   o'er   the    plains,   you   know, 

While   you   went   'round   by    sea. 

It   was    'way  back  in    forty-nine — 

We  went  in   search   of  gold. 
We  were  some  younger  then,   dear  Jim, 

But   now  we've   both   grown   old. 

I    sought    for   San   Francisco   first. 

But   when   I   looked   around, 
Soon    saw   the   village   that  we   knew 

No   longer   could   be   found. 

A   city   vast   spreads   o'er    the   hills. 

And  where  our  tent   did   stand 
In    Happy   Valley,  by   the   bay. 

They've   reared   a  palace*  grand. 

The   plaza's  there — but  time   has   swept 

All  trace   of  what  we  knew — 
The   old  adobe   custom-house. 

Alcalde   Geary's  t,   too. 

And  Leidesdorf's   house  j   on   Kearney  street. 

The   Eldorado?,   too, 
Where   gold-dust  bags  on   monte  banks 

Took   magic   wings   and   flew. 

*  The  Palace  Hotel.     )■  John  \V.  Gearj',  afterwards  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
t  The  City   Hotel,    i  A.  famous   gambling  house  in   1849. 
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And  Sacramento,   too,   is   changed 

From  what  it  was   before; 
'Twas  built,   you  know,   with   muslin   walls, 

A   thousand  tents   or   more. 

Our   first  camp  was   beneath   the   oaks 

Where   now  is   Fifth   and  K^. 
With  one   small   street  the   town   began, 

'Twas   then   as   now  called  J. 

The  railroad  depot  marks   the   spot 

Where   our  last  camp   was  made, 
When  thoughts   of  home  all   else  beyond 

Made  golden  visions  fade. 

One   landmark   of  the   past  alone 

Is   left,   and   that's   'most   gone ; 
'Tis   sad   to   see  in   ruins   now 

What   speaks  of  glory   flown. 

For  here,   where   Captain    Sutter  lived, 

The   city   of  to-day 
Allows   the   grand  old   fort  he  built 

To  fall   into    decay. 

But  there's   another   spot   most  dear. 

With   granite  walls   'tis  girt ; 
To   it  your  mind   through   passing  years, 

Like   mine,   doth  oft  revert. 

Yes,  Jim,  I  wandered   'mong  the    hills 

Which   in  those   gladsome   days 
Each   peal   of  laughter   b}^  the   boys 

In   echoes  loud   did   raise. 

T[  For    streets    running    east    and    west    the    letters  of   the  alphabet    are 
used ;   those  crossing  them  are  numbered. 
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Where   'mid   the  rocks  with   pick   and   spade 

Each   day   we   delved   of  old, 
And   where   the   swaying   cradle   stood, 

That  caught  the   flakes  of  gold. 

I   roamed  where   once   the   forest   stood, 

Where   Barclay's    practiced   aim 
Ne'er    failed  to   keep  us  well   supplied 

With   deer   and   other  game. 

Ah,   yes,   I    found    our   North   Fork  j|   camp. 

To   memory   ever  dear, 
And   once   again   in   thought  enjoyed 

The   hearty,  old-time  cheer. 

Around  the  blazing  logs  again 

I   fancied  I   could   see 
The  boys  all    seated    as  you   know 

Full   well   they  used   to   be. 

Again   I    heard   their   merry  songs. 

Which,   too,   those   echoes  woke, 
And   in    my   vision   saw   their   pipes 

And  watched  the   curling  smoke. 

These    sights   and   sounds   came   back   to   me 

As   they'll   not   come   again — 
'Twas   as   a  dream,   and   evermore 

I'll   list   and   look   in  vain. 

The   river   still   in   ceaseless   haste, 

With  wild   and   angry   roar, 
Sings  the   same   song    while   dashing  on 

As   in    those   days   of    yore. 

North   Fork  of  the  American   River. 
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The   woodman's  axe  has   swept   away 
The   towering  pines  that   ranged 

Like   sentinels   about  our   camp — 
All  else   remains  unchanged. 

But,  Jim,   my   heart  with   sadness  filled, 
And  tears   ran   from   my  eye, 

When   I   remembered  of  the   boys 
None's  left  but  you   and   I. 

One   gently  sleeps  the   sleep   of  death 

Beneath  the  prairie's   sod, 
And   one  by  San   Francisco's   bay 

Resigned  his   soul   to   God. 

A  third,  whose  noble  life   adorned 

The   city  of  his  birth, 
In   peaceful  slumbers  closed  his   eyes 

And  saw  the   last  of  earth. 

Soon,   soon   our  span   of  life   will   be 

E'en   as  a  tale   that's  told ; 
God  grant  that  with   our  messmates   then 

We'll  walk   the  streets   of  gold. 

Pittsburgh,  May  26th,   1891. 
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